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“How ever do you do it, Con? No one would 
guess you had three children!” 
FRONTISPIECE. See page 112. 
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MY FATHER 


Mammon led them on 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks and 
thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed in vision 


beatific. 
—Paradise Lost. 
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Mrs. Ball laid down the letter and considered it 
seriously for a moment before she spoke. “ Here’s 
a note from Constance,” she said finally, with a kind 
of reluctance. 

Like a pale sun, Mr. Ball’s round face rose from 
behind his newspaper. ‘ Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Not to you, perhaps.” There was a faint stress 
on the pronoun. Mrs. Ball adjusted her glasses, and 
in a tone devoid of inflection, read the letter aloud: 


Mummie, dearest: 

It’s just a shame about Deb. She has a good 
chance to win the Western this year, if she goes in. 
But she doesn’t belong to any club. A summer mem- 
bership in the Valley would do, of course — but she 
can’t afford even that. I’d love to lend her the money, 
but I’m flat myself. And I can’t ask Lyman, because 
he’s just bought some more stock in the company, and 
I know he’s flat too. Anyway, she wouldn’t take it 
from me. But she would, from you. Couldn’t you do 
something? It’s too bad, when it means so much to 
her. She’s at the top of her game now. The other 
day, with me, she made the first nine in 41, with a 7. 
SO you seein. 


Mr. Ball put down his paper. “ What in the world 
is she talking about?” he asked curiously. 
Mrs. Ball poured herself a second cup of coffee. 
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“Tt is altogether a shame,” she said, ignoring her hus- 
band’s question. “ Poor child.” ) 

“ What is a shame?” Mr. Ball’s faded blue eyes 
blinked perplexedly. 

“Oh — Deborah’s whole life. It— it should never 
have been!” 

“Why —I thought she was quite happy. I 

“Happy? How can she be happy — with her dispo- 
sition, her upbringing — when she has to live on the 
wretched income Ned earns?” 

Mr. Ball shook his head, timidly disapproving. 
“You've let that notion become an obsession with you, 
Mary.” 

Mrs. Ball frowned. “Spare me, Norris! In a 
moment, I suppose, you’ll be telling me again that she 
has her own life to live.” 

Like a turtle withdrawing within his shell, Mr. 
Ball retired to the shelter of his newspaper. “I’m still 
of the opinion that she has,” he muttered. 

““Of course she has!” cried Mrs. Ball in growing 
exasperation. ‘ Whoever denied that she did? But 
that doesn’t alter the fact that it’s a tragedy, does it?”’ 

“Ned Sears is a very likable fellow.” Mr. Ball’s 
voice was barely audible. 

“To be sure he is! Whoever disputed it? But that 
doesn’t make his salary any the larger, does it?”’ 

“Tt isn’t his fault that university professors are 
poorly paid.” 

“Certainly not. But Deborah needn’t have mar- 
ried a schoolmaster. She shouldn’t have married a 
poor man at all. She— she’s not the type for it.” 

Mr. Ball’s eyes rose momentarily above the white 
horizon of the Daily Chronicle. ‘Is there a special 
type?’ he asked discreetly. 

His wife was lost in her own thoughts. ‘“ Connie 


” 
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might have done it more successfully,’ she murmured. 
“Her tastes are simpler. She — she’s more intellectual 
— more like you, Norris.” 

“Then her marrying Lyman was a tragedy, too. I 
wouldn’t call him exactly intellectual.” 

“Don’t be silly, Norris! You know as well as I do 
there isn’t a happier couple in Fairmount than Connie 
and Lyman. Though I must say I never did under- 
stand why Connie appealed to Lyman more than Deb 
did.” Mrs. Ball paused, and a heavy sigh escaped 
her. “But that was simple compared to Deborah’s 
throwing herself away on Ned Sears!” She sighed 
again, as if to indicate the utter hopelessness of at- 
tempting to answer that question. 

“Would you ring for a little more toast, my dear?” 
There was something chronically apologetic about Mr. 
Ball. He made the simple request timidly as if his 
appetite were something not quite nice. 

Mrs. Ball surveyed her husband. And behind him, 
in the patch of mirror on the sideboard, she caught a 
glimpse of herself. She sighed, philosophically. 
Mary Ball was not unhappily married —she was 
merely passively married. Life, in some unaccount- 
able fashion, had flattened out. But if there were no 
moments of ecstasy, there was compensation in the 
fact that even their quarreling was safely tepid. 

On the whole, she was resigned — though there were 
moments when her smoldering apathy flamed into pas- 
sionate bitterness. The truth was that Mary Ball — 
though she contrived to forget it over long periods — 
was a disappointed woman. 

She had married Norris Ball as the culmination of 
a habit. That is, he had been a playmate of her child- 
hood, he danced well, he had a certain agreeable wit, 
he was very generous and kindly, his connections were 
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irreproachable, and offsetting his incapacity to strike 
any sort of fire from her soul was his position as the 
solitary heir to a considerable fortune. From that it 
should not be inferred that she had married him for 
his money; she was too intelligent, if not too moral, 
for that. The most that can be assumed is that had 
Norris Ball not been the heir to a fortune, Mary Car- 
stairs might have married any one of several impecu- 
nious youths who stirred her fancy at one time or 
another. 

It was more than ordinarily ironic, therefore, that 
when the elder Ball died, his estate was found to con- 
sist chiefly of unimproved land, most of it testimony 
to the truth that while some gamblers win, some must 
unquestionably lose. There was just enough, in the 
way of convertible assets, for Norris to procure him- 
self a minor partnership in a stock-brokerage house, 
where he managed, by cultivation of his acquaintance 
among those whose fathers had gambled more wisely, 
to make what was, in the light of his and his wife’s 
expectations, a sadly meager income. 

This cultivation of a wide social acquaintance had 
proved to be not without its drawbacks. More than 
once the harassed Norris had suggested, feebly and 
without any great conviction, various expedients by 
which they might end the weary struggle to keep the 
pace which fate had set for him. There were “farms” 
in various parts of the country, ranging from apples 
in Oregon and lemons in California, to pecans in Mis- 
sissippi and grapefruit in Florida, where, through a 
singular climatic magic, an indolent person with only 
the most rudimentary knowledge of agriculture might 
spend his declining days in affluence and ease. There 
were various other expedients, also, all inseparable 
from the idea of “moving away somewhere.” It is 
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possible that Mary, in moments of acute weariness at 
the fruitlessness of the struggle, might have stilled her 
judgment and yielded to his importunities. But the 
advent of her twin daughters had put an end to any 
possibility of retreat. It became an article of faith 
with her that in them she might rectify the blunder 
she herself had made. To achieve that end, she had 
driven her husband without mercy, and behind the 
serene and austere mask with which she faced the 
world, she slaved like a charwoman to give them, in 
fullest measure, what were commonly. spoken of as 
“advantages.” 

-And as the end of a struggle whose successes were 
nothing short of miraculous, they had, almost simul- 
taneously, rewarded her by going forth from her shel- 
tering wing to marry men possessed of nothing! 

No one ever knew what this wreckage of her plans 
meant to her: Mary Ball did not, commonly, speak 
of her failures. 

But she was thinking of it, as she looked at her 
husband across the breakfast table. “We must do 
something about it,” she said firmly. 

Mr. Ball selected a well-browned piece of toast from 
the plate which the maid had brought to him and but- 
tered it carefully. “ About what?” he asked placidly. 

“T won’t have her losing all her old friends. It — it 
isn’t fair to her child, for one thing. And there’s her 
health, too. A girl as athletic as she’s been will just 
go to pieces if she doesn’t get out in the open.” 

Mr. Ball contemplated his plate. “ You mean her 
not being able to play golf?”’ 

“ Obviously.” 

“ But they have an excellent public course in Fair- 
mount. I don’t just see 

Mrs. Ball stirred impatiently. ‘‘ Please don’t be 
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obtuse, Norris. Of course there is. I believe Ned 
plays on it. For him I have no doubt it is quite sat- 
isfactory. But ee 

“But Debbie, being a much superior player 

“T asked you not to be obtuse! It’s not a question 
of the game. It’s a question of keeping in contact with 
people of her own sort. If she doesn’t make an effort, 
she’ll simply find herself sinking out of sight.” 

Mr. Ball put down his napkin and glanced at his 
watch. His wife found the gesture annoying. ‘“ Don’t 
take that attitude, Norris,” she said sharply. “It’s on 
the tip of your tongue to say that I’m snobbish. I’m 
nothing of the sort.” 

He raised his hand, protestingly. “My dear, 
really ~ 

His protest only increased her acerbity. “ That at- 
titude isn’t very becoming to you, Norris. Your whole 
business position is dependent upon your associations. 
Where would you be to-day if I hadn’t paid some 
attention to social considerations? ” 

A whimsical smile flitted over Mr. Ball’s smooth 
features. ‘I suppose I should be a poor farmer. 
You're entirely right, my dear — you always are.” 

Mrs. Ball was suspicious of her easy victory. “ It is 
humiliating to be put on the defensive, this way. It 
isn’t fair of you, Norris. And I must say, it isn’t 
very grateful, either. Do you suppose J enjoyed hav- 
ing those dreadful Coppocks here for two whole 
days?” 

“You certainly seemed to,” answered Mr. Ball, with 
a note of admiration in his voice. 

“Of course I seemed to. Being nice to people like 
the Coppocks is earning our bread and butter. It isn’t 
pleasant — but it must be done.” 

Mr, Ball's forehead wrinkled in perplexity. ‘I ap- 
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preciate that, my dear. I’m both proud and grateful. 
I should, of course, be quite helpless without you. But 
really — where does giving a social lift to rich climbers 
like the Coppocks have anything to do with Debbie’s 
playing golf?” 

Mrs. Ball’s patience was manifestly artificial. She 
spoke like a schoolmistress striving to explain some- 
thing axiomatic. ‘“‘ Well, think of Ned, then. He’s 
not a professor, as you called him — he’s only an in- 
structor. And he’s not in the least aggressive. Left 
to himself, he'll probably never get to be anything 
more than an instructor.” 

“Why, I always understood he had a lot of ability.” 

“ Ability? What of it? Surely you don’t think for 
a moment that ability, all by itself, is going to take him 
farz* 

“Why — most people would say so, I think.” 

“Of course they would! And like most of the things 
that most people say, it wouldn’t be true. Why, Nor- 
ris, you amaze me! Don’t you know that a university 
is a very hotbed of politics? Debbie, with her charm 
and position, can mean twenty times as much to Ned 
as his ability — as far as getting on is concerned. Do 
you suppose Coppock would have given his business 
to you if I hadn’t flattered him to death, and gone 
around with his impossible wife, and as 

Mr. Ball sighed wearily. ‘‘ My dear — haven’t we 
had enough of the Coppocks?”’ 

“T have —certainly. If the subject is painful to 
you, I won’t mention it again. But bear this in mind. 
That pompous old imbecile, Stickland, plays at the 
Valley. And he’s a trustee, or something, of the uni- 
versity. Why, on a purely business basis, it’s just as 
important for Deb to belong to that club as it is for 
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you to belong to Old Hickory. It— it’s an invest- 


ment. 
Mr. Ball sighed again. ‘I loathe golf,” he said 


plaintively. ‘‘ And it’s so expensive.” 
“Left to yourself, Norris, you’d turn into a book- 
worm,” said his wife contemptuously. “ You're not 


in the least grateful, of course — but you'd be a sorry 
creature without me.” 

“T never disputed that for a minute,’ was his humble 
response. 

“Tf Deb were to win the Western,” said Mrs. Ball, 
after a thoughtful pause, “ or even if she gets well up, 
she’ll be talked about. Everybody at the Valley will be 
awfully proud. And Ned ——” 

“ For the life of me, I can’t see what her success on 
the links has to do with Ned’s success as a chemist!” 
declared Mr. Ball with lingering stubbornness. 

“That,” answered his wife coldly, “is merely be- 
cause you choose to be stupid. It has everything to do 
with it. Marriage, my dear Norris, is not unlike a 
bridge game. It’s an affair of partners. One may 
have the cards — and the other play them.” 

“You’re a shrewd woman, Mary,” said Mr. Ball 
softly. “It’s really extraordinary that you ever mar- 
ried me.” 

Mrs. Ball disdained the observation. ‘ There is also 
the baby,” she went on, manifestly determined to cover 
the entire situation. 

“ Heavens!” cried Mr. Ball, with a wan attempt at 
a smile. ‘ Does our grandchild come into this too?” 

Mrs. Ball nodded vigorously. ‘‘ My dear Norris — 
consider his future. You know — it is altogether in- 
credible if you don’t —how much early associations 
mean to a man as he grows up. Most of your busi- 
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ness is with the friends you made as a boy —the sons 
of your father’s friends.” 

Mr. Ball inclined his head. “I can’t deny that.” 

“But friendships like that have to be kept up. They 
die if they’re not cared for. Left to yourself, I’m sure 
you wouldn’t have a friend ss 

“You mean they’d desert me?” interrupted Mr. 
Ball. 

“Not necessarily. You'd desert them. You'd bea 
hermit if I let you. You know you would.” 

Mr. Ball looked at his watch again. It was evident 
that retreat before the unequal battle seemed to him 
desirable. 

“Tt won't hurt if you're a little late,” said his wife. 
“This question must be settled.” 

Mr. Ball folded his paper and sank back resignedly. 
“You were speaking about the baby. Just what did 
you a 

“| was trying to bring home to you your responsi- 
bility to the lad.” 

“ My responsibility?’ Mr. Ball’s eyebrows rose in 
astonishment. 

“Perhaps I should have said our responsibility. It 
seems to me incumbent upon both of us to think some- 
thing of his future.” 

“Naturally. But "g 

“Very well. What can we give him? Money? 
Unfortunately —no. But we can—both of us — 
help him to associations which will be extremely useful 
to him in later life. As Dick Sears, son of a poverty- 
stricken chemist, he will be a nobody.” 

“ But my dear,” protested Mr. Ball. ‘“‘ Nobodies, as 
you call them, have made their way in the world!” 

“Who denied it?” cried Mrs. Ball impatiently. 
“ They’ve done it by extraordinary luck or extraordi- 
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nary ability — or a combination of the two. Deborah’s 
boy may be favored in neither way. Why put ob- 
stacles in his way when, by a little thought, we can 
help him. We can assure him opportunities that not 
every boy has. If he fails to utilize them, that, of 
course, will be his fault — not ours.” 

Mr. Ball started to speak, hesitated, and shrugged 
his shoulders with a murmured “ You’re quite right, 
my dear — of course.” 

““What you started to say—and didn’t dare to,” 
she replied calmly, “is that I’m snobbish and a fool. 
But I’m not, my dear Norris. I’m merely practical — 
and you never could understand practicality. Fur- 
thermore, I have imagination — and you have none.” 

Mr. Ball lowered his head in acquiescence. ‘‘ Even- 
tually, Mary, you'll have me believing you.” 

His wife was unmoved by his irrelevance. ‘‘ The 
boy, of course, will go to a public school. He'll asso- 
ciate with the children of the riffraff . 

“To say nothing of other professors’ children,” 
interjected Mr. Ball softly. 

“Precisely! He'll grow up without a single con- 
tact with what is properly his own class.” 

“But we’re not supposed to have class distinctions 
in this country.” 

“Like many other things we’re not supposed to have, 
we have them none the less. Don’t talk nonsense, 
Norris! And so it will go. When the time comes for 
him to make his own living, he’ll look up want ads 
in a newspaper, and 4 

“Well — what’s so wrong with that?” 

“You're so addicted to that word ‘ wrong,’ Norris! 
It isn’t a question of morality. It’s a question of 
success — or the lack of it. Do you want your grand- 
son to spend his life in drudgery, or te 
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“Can any effort of ours guarantee that he won't?” 

“Guarantee it? Certainly not. But we can make 
it less likely. Why, look at Alice Plummer’s boy. 
The girls were laughing about him just the other day. 
Flunked out of college — hopelessly stupid, apparently. 
But just because his grandfather established the Great 
Western Trust, he’s vice president of that soap com- 
bination, and a director in ie 

“Do you think he deserves to be?”’ 

“The moral element again! Because I understand 
life doesn’t mean that I always approve of it. Virtue 
ought to be rewarded, as the copy books say — but if 
you think it is, you’re more foolish than you look, 
Norris Ball!” 

Mr. Ball quailed before his wife’s vehement cyni- 
cism. “ No, I don’t suppose it is,” he admitted. ‘“‘ Suc- 
cess seems to be inherited, sometimes — just like 
money.” 

“It’s kind of you to agree with me,” she said sar- 
castically. “‘ Possibly you understand now why I at- 
tach such importance to this matter of the Valley? ”’ 

He blinked uncomprehendingly. “I thought we were 
talking about Tig.’ 

Mrs. Ball’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ Yes, dear — we were,” 
she said sweetly, but with an effort to restrain her 
irritation which was obvious. “It was my thought, 
you may remember, that if the child must go to pub- 
lic school, and be obliged to associate, for the most 
part, with children who will mean nothing to him in 
after life, the Valley will offer many offsetting ad- 
vantages. They do a great deal for children, I’m told. 
He will become intimate with the children of his 
mother’s friends, and 4 

“ But he’s only a baby!” protested Mr. Ball. 

“ As I said, Norris, you are almost totally without 
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imagination. He will not be a baby long. Further- 
more, Deb’s opportunity to get into the club is due 
largely to her prominence as a player. In the nature 
of things, that cannot last indefinitely. The club is 
well known to be exclusive, and there is a very large 
waiting list. It is now —or probably never.” 

She paused, and Mr. Ball’s face took on a harassed 
expression. “It is, of course, a question of money,” 
he said feebly. 

Mrs. Ball nodded. ‘“‘ It must be secured somehow,” 
she said firmly. 

Her husband stirred uncomfortably. “‘ I —I haven't 
a cent.” 

The statement appeared not to surprise her. ‘‘ Those 
oil leases you went into i 

“ Perfectly sound, Mary,” he interrupted plaintively. 
“ Conditions 

“The usual story. Next week, next month, next 
year — I suppose I ought to be used to it by this time. 
But you could borrow i 

His expression grew pained. ‘The market, my 
dear — it — [ —— 

She sighed. ‘So you’re in as far as they'll let you 
go? I might have known it.” 

“Tt’s not altogether my fault,’ he protested. 
“You're at me continually, you know. It seemed like 
a sound tip. I still think it is. Of course oil prices are 
down, and until 

“T don’t think I care to hear the details. Of course 
it’s my fault. It’s also my fault, no doubt, that you 
deliberately disregarded my advice. But that’s done 
with. Well, if you can’t borrow, there must be some- 
thing you can sell?” 

Mr. Ball looked positively frightened. ‘The mar- 
ket,” he repeated. “ You— you don’t understand. It 
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would mean a great loss to sell anything now. Really, 
iE ”? 

Mrs. Ball’s eyes narrowed. ‘“ Inasmuch as we're 
living beyond our income now, you find it singular 
that I can consider cutting it still further. Well, des- 
perate situations demand desperate remedies. Deb 
simply must join the Valley. She % 

A gleam of something like hope came into Mr. Ball’s 
little eyes. “‘ Have you— have you thought of this, 
my dear? Isn’t it just barely possible that Ned 
mightn’t want Debbie to join the Valley? It would 
put an additional burden on him, you know.” 

Mrs. Ball was unmoved. “TI trust he’s not as selfish 
as that. JI think I can make him understand the 
matter.” 

“ But is it — is it quite fair to him?” 

Mrs. Ball shrugged her shoulders. “‘ My dear Nor- 
ris, there is really no sense in arguing about it. Occa- 
sionally — very occasionally — you show some regard 
for my judgment. Won’t you leave this to me?” 

As always, Mr. Ball surrendered before his wife’s 
determination. “I suppose it isn’t my affair,” he mur- 
mured weakly. “It’s your funeral. If I sell some- 
thing, it’ll be up to you to cut the expenses, somehow.” 

“Leave that to me, Norris. I’m sure I don’t know 
how I’m going to do it, but s 

Mr. Ball cast a discouraged and disapproving glance 
around the tiny dining room. “ This is altogether too 
expensive a house for us to be living in.” 

Mrs. Ball nodded indifferently, as if she had heard 
the observation before. ‘“‘ You'd like to have me ina 
third floor flat on the west side, wouldn’t you, dear? 
Carrying a market basket, and doing the washing — 
oh, yes you would!” 

Mr. Ball was galvanized into unwonted self-asser- 
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tion. “ I’d like sometime to reach the first of the month 
with all the bills paid!” he exclaimed bitterly. 

Mrs. Ball’s smile was gently tolerant. “ Implying, 
I suppose that J enjoy evading the collectors. It’s very 
noble of you, I’m sure. You merit a great deal of 
sympathy for being cursed with such an extravagant 
wife —a dreadful creature who throws away your 
hard-earned money on elaborate dinners to people like 
the Coppocks, and si 

“Oh, please! I thought we’d done with the Cop- 
pocks!” 

“ Unfortunately, we haven't,’ sighed Mrs. Ball. 
“ And we’re going to the Brightons’ to-morrow night. 
That means we'll have to have them again, pretty 
soon, too. Oh, dear!” 

“‘ Give and take, give and take,’ muttered Mr. Ball. 
“Tt —it’s so darned stupid!” 

“ Precisely,” agreed his wife, recovering from her 
momentary abstraction. “It is darned stupid. But it’s 
the game we play. I’m sure I don’t enjoy it any more 
than you do.” 

“T don’t like Brighton and never did,” complained 
Mr. Ball sulkily. “I wish he’d let us alone.” 

“It must be a bore having to do business with him,” 
answered Mrs. Ball ironically. . “ He’s so disgustingly 
rich. And it’s such a pleasure trying to compete with 
Mabel Brighton in dinners. Incidentally, you’ve got 
to get some more gin. And do get it from some one 
else. The last lot was simply terrible.” 

Meekly, Mr. Ball took out his little leather memo- 
randum book and made a notation. ‘“‘ Prohibition,” he 
said with a grimace, “may have put money in some 
people’s pockets, but it’s certainly taken it out of 
mine.” 

Mrs. Ball ignored this feeble jest. ‘I’m not sure 
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just what the initiation in the Valley is, but I think 
Connie said it was a thousand dollars. Deposit fifteen 
hundred, will you, dear, and I'll send Deb a check.” 

“Fifteen hundred?” Mr. Ball winced. 

“Yes. There'll be her dues. And I’m sure she'll 
need some clothes if she goes to Detroit.” 

Mr. Ball emitted a long sigh. ‘It seems insane to 
me,” he murmured unhappily. “I hate going into 
principal — especially when it means a loss. I “4 

Mrs. Ball rose from the table. “ You'll be late if 
you don’t hurry, Norris. And don’t forget the gin, 
will you. I'll need it to-morrow night.” 

Mr. Ball, still shaking his head, kissed his wife a 
mechanical farewell and put on his hat. “I don’t know 
what’s going to be the end of it,”’ he muttered. 

Mrs, Ball smiled absently. “ Neither does any one 
else, my dear. We can only do the next thing as it 


comes up.” 
“T—I wish I had your confidence.” 
She followed him to the door. “I haven’t any con- 


fidence, my dear. We're the victims of our place in 
the world —and I merely recognize it. Don’t forget 
the gin, will you.” 


CHAPTER II 


Wednesday morning breakfasts in the Sears house- 
hold were without composure. In view of an 8:30 
recitation, the head of the establishment habitually set 
his alarm clock for seven o’clock, and, as habitually, 
never left the seduction of his sheets until at least half 
an hour later. Connection with the 8:05 car therefore 
demanded extreme celerity as to toilette, a far from 
contemplative breakfast, and an altogether unhygienic 
sprint to the station. 

On this particular Wednesday morning the usual 
hectic program was intensified by the fact that it was 
the first of the month. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Deborah, beginning at the top 
of the pile of envelopes on the table beside her.. “I 
don’t suppose we'll ever get that washing machine paid 
fOr) 

“ Shouldn’t have bought it,” mumbled her husband, 
hastily washing down a mouthful of toast with a long 


draught of water. “If you listen to the installment 
siren, you'll have us on the rocks.” 
Deborah opened another envelope. ‘“‘ No argument 


there, my love. Don’t buy what you can’t pay for. 
But —if you can’t pay for anything 7 

“Do without,” said the head of the house shortly. 

His wife went on slitting envelopes, glancing at 
the contents of each one, and sighing in a slow cre- 
scendo of desperation. ‘‘ The cost of living is ‘simply 
fiendish! ”’ 

Sears pushed back his chair, wiping his mouth too 
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hastily to remove all traces of its recent occupation. 
“The charge account adds at least twenty-five per cent 
to it,” he declared. “I wish you'd realize it.” 

Deborah nodded her head dejectedly. “I do—in 
theory. But the habits of a lifetime are hard to 
change.” 

“Well —there’s one habit I wish you'd change,” 
said Sears, as he gave his wife a hurried kiss. 

“ Only -one?”’ 

“T wish you’d refrain from discussions of finance 
at the breakfast table. My mind should be on higher 
things. Where the devil did I put my hat — the brown 
one?” 

Deborah sighed. ‘“ Ned—vyou’re so disorderly! 
And that brown thing isn’t fit to wear. Do get your- 
self a new one.” 

“No money,” growled Sears, rummaging through 


the clothes closet. ‘‘ Can’t have hats and an extrava- 
gant wife, too.” 
“Ned!” The excitement in his wife’s voice brought 


Sears hastily from the depths of the closet. “ Listen 
to this!” 

“‘ Somebody left you a fortune? ”’ 

““ Almost! Mother’s going to give me a membership 
in the Valley and pay my expenses to the Western. 
Isn’t it wonderful!” 

Sears fell back against the door jamb, and his face 
clouded. ‘‘ She is, eh?” he faltered. 

“ Dear old mummie!” cried Deborah, rereading the 
note in her hand. “ I’ll bet Connie put her up to it.” 

The expression of distress deepened on Sears’ face. 
“Tt — it’s mighty kind of her, of course,” he said hesi- 
tantly. “ But Deb, dear child, you — you can’t accept.” 

Deborah looked up in utter surprise. “I can't 
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accept? I'd like to know why not. From my own 
mother? Why, Ned, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, not that, of course. Only — getting into the 
Valley’s only the first step. How the dickens are you 
going to stay in?” 

Deborah dismissed his question with a light wave of 
her hand. ‘I shall be very economical, dear. We 
won’t ever eat there, of course. And I’ll do my own 
caddying. And ‘4 

“ Yes — but the dues?” 

“ Mother will pay them this year. And next year — 
why, Neddie, you'll have a promotion by that time, 
surely.” 

Sears glanced at his watch. ‘ Well, I can’t talk any 
more about it now. G’by.” Seizing his shabby old 
brief case and jamming the ancient brown felt on the 
back of his head, he dashed from the house. 

He had expected to devote the ten minutes on the 
car to a final preparation of his lecture for the morning. 
But the letter from Deborah’s mother drove all thought 
of chemistry from his mind. 

It was very disturbing. He had married Deborah 
Sears for the simple reason that he loved her enor- 
mously. That love had deepened and intensified with 
the intimacy of married life. But she worried him not 
a little. Born and reared in the poverty of a 
heavily mortgaged Iowa farm, and dependent now on 
the scanty salary of an instructor in chemistry, thrift 
was not a virtue with him so much as it was a habit. 
Until his marriage he had never enjoyed the con- 
venience of a charge account. His system of personal 
economics was simplicity itself. He had never 
troubled himself about ways and means of living ‘within 
his income. If he wanted anything, and he had the 
money wherewith to pay for it, he bought it. If he did 
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not have the money, he did not buy. The complicating 
element of credit and deferred settlements did not enter 
into his living at all. 

Deborah, however, was the product of an entirely 
different system. She was totally unaccustomed to 
the actual feel of money, in its embodiment of metal 
and paper. Beyond the lower denominations of cur- 
rency, which she called “ change,’ she had scarcely 
seen money. To her, buying was largely a matter of 
expressing a desire and leaving the settlement to some 
one else. True, as a girl, she had had what was called 
an “allowance.” In theory, it had represented her 
spending power. In fact, it had been merely a basis 
of computation. When she reckoned her accounts, 
which she did rarely and very vaguely, it was to find 
approximately how much she had exceeded her allow- 
ance. The settlement of the excess was properly the 
affair of others. 

Sears could not but respect her for the conscientious 
struggle she had made to meet the changed conditions 
of being his wife. But, as she had said, lifelong habits 
could not quickly be changed. Her arguments as to 
the convenience of a check book and charge accounts 
could not be gainsaid. In his heart he would have pre- 
ferred to see the family funds kept, as his mother had 
kept them, in a jug concealed behind the kitchen stove. 
Even to a child, the family solvency was thus always 
concretely discernible. But Deborah, without intent, 
had contrived to make him ashamed of this desire, and 
reluctantly he had yielded to her modernisms. 

Though penury had set its hand upon him, Sears was 
in no way penurious. Within the limits of his purse, 
he was both generous and improvident. That was 
something which Deborah did not always understand. 
If all he had was hers without reservation, she could 
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not comprehend why he should be so reluctant to give 
her what he would have later. He reckoned his salary 
in terms of weeks. He counted on it only in so far as 
it had actually been paid into his hands. She, how- 
ever, counted what was due him in the next month, 
and the next year, and, in fact, into the entire delight- 
fully unlimited future. It was this essential difference 
of attitude which precipitated occasionally rather vio- 
lent quarrels. 

Mrs. Ball’s gift troubled him profoundly. The 
expense which it would impose was so obvious that he 
gave it little consideration. But it had a deeper sig- 
nificance. He saw, just as clearly as Mrs. Ball had 
seen, though from a different position, the corollaries 
of membership in the Valley. And, where she had 
interpreted the association with prosperous and well- 
placed people as a means to her daughter’s, and, in- 
deed, to his own betterment, he recognized it as a 
source of increasing anxiety. 

Deborah’s loyalty to him was, he knew, very real. 
He was touched, more profoundly than he always 
showed, by the evidences of her determination to live, 
without cavillings or complaint, the kind of life which 
marriage with him compelled. By material standards 
—and he was too intelligent to be contemptuous of 
material standards — her marriage to him had involved 
a high degree of sacrifice. She could not, humanly, 
fail to be acutely conscious, from time to time, of that 
sacrifice. Membership in the Valley would inevitably 
cause her to draw comparisons between the life she 
led and the life shé might have led. The Valley, as 
the symbol and embodiment of all that he feared most, 
became for him the object of fierce and by no means 
unreasoning jealousy. 


All through the morning’s elucidation of the vexing 
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problems of valence, his mind was busy with his per- 
sonal problem. To the surprise of the class, the effort 
of one youth to describe the properties of the various 
oxides of carbon wholly in terms of his own imagina- 
tion was allowed to pass without comment. 

Lost in abstraction, Sears went through the rest of 
the day’s routine. The more he thought of it, the 
more momentous became the question troubling him. 
And finally, when the last class was finished, impulse 
had become determination, and he took a car to the 
city. 

He found Mrs. Ball at home. She greeted him very 
graciously, and with no sign of surprise at his visit, 
invited him to have tea. He thanked her, declining, 
and she did not press it. Tea was an expense, to be 
omitted when possible. 

Sears hesitated. “It’s a beautiful day, isn’t it?” he 
began lamely. 

Mrs. Ball smiled. “ You didn’t come all the way in 
to tell me that?” 

Her smile gave him courage. Discarding further 
preamble, he went to the point. “It’s about that mem- 
bership in the Valley,’ he said doggedly. “It was 
awfully kind. Deb was delighted.” 

“T’m so glad,” answered Mrs. Ball calmly. 

Sears hurried on. He found his task even more 
difficult than he had anticipated. “It was splendid of 
you —really splendid. Only —she—she can’t ac- 
Rents 

Mrs. Ball’s eyebrows rose. ‘‘ And why not?” 

Sears grew red. He realized that his words had a 
bluntness he had not wished to give them. Yet blunt- 
ness, perhaps, was the best course. He went on, avoid- 
ing his mother-in-law’s questioning gaze. 

“We simply can’t afford it. It’s hard enough mak- 
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ing ends meet as it is. With that we should be simply 
swamped.” 

“ You play at the public course now, I believe.” Mrs. 
Ball’s voice was suspiciously placid. ‘ Should it cost 
any more at the Valley, if I pay her dues too?” 

Sears stirred uncomfortably. “It—it isn’t the 
actual money cost,” he said haltingly. “ It — it’s — oh, 
I find it hard to express just what I mean. But don’t 
you see — no matter how carefully you watch expenses, 
in a place like that you’re constantly being tempted to 
spend? A person can’t be always accepting without 
doing anything in return, can he? Little things — 
like tea. It— it’s in the atmosphere. We're poor. If 
we stay with people that are poor, too, it isn’t so hard 
to get along. Being poor is relative, you know. But 
the people at the Valley are rich, compared to us. I 
— I'm awfully afraid that being with them might — 
might, well, make Deb — unhappy — sort of.” 

“T see. You don’t think she has the strength of 
character to survive association with her old friends. 
I — I’m rather surprised at you, Ned.” 

Sears sank lower in his chair. “ That isn’t my 
meaning — though I admit it sounds like it,” he said 
dejectedly. “Of course I don’t question her strength 
of character. I’m not afraid of that. I merely mean 
I — oh, hang it—1—TI just wish you hadn’t, that’s 
all!” 

“Aren’t you a little selfish, Ned?” queried Mrs. 
Ball softly. 

The question took him by surprise. “ Selfish? 1?” 
Then he reflected. “ Why, I hadn’t thought of that. 
I 3 . 

She hastened to follow up her advantage. She put 
her hand on his arm and spoke very gently. ‘I know 
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how fond you are of her, Ned. You don’t want to 
stand in the way of her happiness, do you? ” 

He held his head in his hands, struggling with the 
idea. ‘“‘ Lord —of course not. Only 

“You know how much games — and her friends — 
have always meant to her. Until you and she were 
married, they made up a large part of her life. I 
don’t mean to express a word of criticism, Ned dear — 
it’s not your fault, of course — but she doesn’t have 
the things she used to have, does she? She’s a dear, 
brave girl, and there’s never the slightest word of 
complaint. But she— she misses something 4 

“T don’t think so,’ muttered Sears, without entire 
conviction. 

“Oh, yes, she does, dear boy. A mother can see 
those things. Her life has narrowed tremendously — 
even you must admit that. Surely you can’t blame me 
for wanting to see her horizon widened a little? Be- 
sides, there’s the simple question of health. Deborah 
ought to get out of doors. She’s seemed a little pale, 
lately.” 

“But there’s plenty of outdoors on the public 
course!” protested Sears. 

Mrs. Ball ignored the logic of the protest. ‘“ When 
you married Deborah, you undertook a difficult task, 
Ned,” she said, a faint note of severity creeping into 
her voice. “ You will remember that I told you so 
at the time.” 

“You did more than that,’ muttered Sears. 

Again Mrs. Ball declined to allow herself to be 
swerved from her purpose. “ You asked her to give 
up a great deal, a very great deal — more, perhaps, than 
you realized, dear boy.” 

“You speak as if she’d gone into a convent!” 

Mrs, Ball smiled wanly. “I’m afraid you’re too 
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absorbed in your work, Ned, to appreciate — quite — 
just what it means for a proud, sensitive, high-spirited 
girl to cut herself off from her friends, and — oh, 
Deborah never offers a word of complaint, of course — 
but J understand.” 

Sears stirred restlessly. ‘Oh, you — you exagger- 
ate. Of course she hasn’t the things she had before 
she married me. She knew she wouldn’t have when 
she decided to do the dreadful thing. But she doesn’t 
keep her face to the window weeping about it. I’d say, 
if you asked me, that she was pretty darned con- 
tented!” 

Mrs, Ball’s lips parted in a faint smile. “ How very 
masculine, Ned! Of course you'd say that — any self- 
respecting man would. And I’m not saying it isn’t 
true. Deb is undoubtedly happy — but she 7s limited. 
Sadly limited, in some respects. It surprises me — 
worries me —I can’t pretend to conceal it — that you 
should object to anything which would remove some 
of those limitations.” 

Sears was silent for a moment, picking intently at 
a loose thread in his sleeve. When he raised his eyes, 
they were cold, and his lips were drawn in a straight 
line. “There isn’t any use our pretending, is there?” 
he asked, his voice shaking a little. 

Mrs. Ball looked her surprise at the change in his 
manner. ‘ Pretending? What do you mean?” 

Sears had become stiffly erect in his chair. ‘“ Pre- 
tending about each other — you and me, I mean. You 
call me ‘ Ned dear,’ and ‘ dear boy,’ — and you haven’t 
a particle of affection for me. You —— 

“Why, Ned dear!” cried Mrs. Ball i in real conster- 
nation. ‘‘ What in the world 

“There you go! Perfectly meaningless! The fact 
is, you've never forgiven me’ for having carried off 
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your precious daughter, and you never miss an op- 
portunity to let me know what a mistake you think 
she made. You ag 

“You have a way of speaking to the point, Ned.” 
Mrs. Ball’s astonishment at his outburst had given 
place to an anger oddly tempered with admiration. 
“Very well, let’s assume that you are right. I did 
think it was a mistake. I am yet to be convinced that 
I was wrong. But that’s rather beside the point, isn’t 
mee 

“To me, it seems very much to the point,” re- 
sponded Sears, a little sullenly. 

“You're quite mistaken,’ said Mrs. Ball gently. 
“For you, as an individual, Ned, I have only the high- 
est regard. I confess you puzzle me — I don’t think I 
quite understand you. But Ido like you. And I think 
you're very fond of Deb.” 

“That’s a concession!” 

“ Please don’t act like a naughty boy! Look the 
situation in the face. Suppose you were to forbid 
Deborah to accept my little gift.” 

Sears’s lips curled in a grim smile. “I never for- 
bade her to do anything.” 

“ Still — you could prevent her from accepting it — 
without actually forbidding it—couldn’t you?” 

*T think if I asked her not to is 

Mrs. Ball mused for a moment. “I’m afraid you’re 
right. Yes, she’ll obey your wishes — oh, I know, you 
won't say a thing — but how disagreeable a man can be 
without saying anything, when something’s being done 
he doesn’t approve of!” 

Sears laughed. Then he frowned. There had been 
a great deal of conversation, but in the purpose of his 
call he had not advanced a particle. The room had 
become quite dark, and presently a maid came in to 
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draw the shades and light the lamps. His protests 
had been turned at every point. Without seeming to, 
without even so much as an argument, Mrs. Ball had 
contrived to make him ineffective and a little ridicu- 
lous. 

“And also—” he expressed his thought aloud — 
“ selfish.” 

“What was that?” 

Sears rose. ‘‘ Men have no monopoly in being dis- 
agreeable without words, dear lady. If I tell Deb I 
don’t want her to join the Valley — and she doesn’t — 
I’d never hear the last of it from you — without a word 
being spoken.” 

“ The thing is for you to decide, of course,’ replied 
Mrs. Ball softly. 

“Tt’s been a thoroughly unsatisfactory interview,” 
growled Sears. ‘“‘1—I’m disgusted with myself. I 
have no spine. Why, I think I’d rather see Deb 
obliged to do scrubbing for a living than in that 
damned Valley. I’m afraid of it, I tell you. I is 

“ Of course — I’ve known that all along,” murmured 
Mrs. Ball. 

“Well — why deny it? I said Deb was happy. I 
think she is. She’s happy because she’s got to be. 
There’s a good deal of pride in it. I’m not altogether 
a fool, you know. I can see that. But if she is 

Mrs. Ball rose, and placed her two hands on Sears’ 
shoulders. “‘ Ned — you think harsh things of me, and 
sometimes you say them. But you’ve never ques- 
tioned my honesty, have you?” 

He shook his head. “I think you practise what you 
preach.” . 

“To you, I’m hard and cold, and much too practical. 
But I have lived many years more than you have. 
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And perhaps I know some things that you don’t. For 
one thing, I know that marriage is an experiment. 
Sometimes, you know, it’s a failure in a month or two. 
Sometimes it takes a lifetime. This experiment of 
yours has lasted a little more than two years. You're 
still in the rosy dawn. But sooner or later the real 
test will come. You've staked the life you have to of- 
fer against the life she might have had. You can’t 
keep her locked in a garden of love, you know. Are 
you going to make her peek over the walls at the life 
outside — envying it—-or are you going to let her 
mingle with it freely, to decide, coldly and practically, 
whether she prefers it without you, to you without it?”’ 

She dropped her hands and studied him narrowly 
for his answer. For a moment he stared, unspeaking, 
at the floor. Then he looked up, and his eyes met hers. 
They were full of perplexity, like those of a trapped 
animal. ‘Do you — do you really think Debbie might 
— change?” 

Mrs. Ball shrugged her shoulders. 

Suddenly, his face cleared. ‘She married me against 
the wishes of her parents, against the advice of her 
friends, against her own better judgment, too, I sup- 
pose. Well—TI beat them all. I thought the battle 
was over when the minister said his formula. But 
maybe you’re right. Maybe it isn’t over yet.” 

“T believe,’ said Mrs. Ball, in a low tone, almost 
to herself, “‘ it is a battle which is never over.” 

Sears bowed his head. “ The challenge is accepted. 
If I can’t hold her against you and all the rest of the 
world, too, I don’t deserve to hold her, do I?” 

There was a glint of admiration in Mrs. Ball’s eyes 
as she held out her hand. “ That is the way, to my 
thinking, that a man should feel,” she said. 
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Sears hesitated momentarily at the door. ‘Deb 
needn’t hear of this conversation? ”’ 

Mrs. Ball shook her head. “ I see no reason why she 
should.” 


CHAPTER III 


Every one spoke of Lyman Wainright as a “ smart 
fellow.” Beginning as a salesman for Stark Brothers, 
manufacturers of paints and varnish, the qualities 
which had made him one of the best football captains 
that ever graced Yale field made themselves felt, and 
he rose with unusual rapidity to the position of sales 
manager. Even that post, exalted for one of his age, 
was conceded to be temporary. Stark Brothers en- 
joyed the prestige of a name honored in American 
business for over half a century. But with it went 
some of the ailments of age. And so there came a 
“ reorganization,’ following which the financial house 
of Bartley, Noble & Company assumed control of its 
destinies. That, for Lyman Wainright, constituted 
no misfortune; for Freddie Noble had been a classmate 
and a fellow member in Keys. 

Wainright drew a salary of six thousand dollars 
a year. In terms of the average income, that.was a 
large sum. To Constance, however, it was one which 
required the most careful management lest it prove 
altogether inadequate. They lived in a modest frame 
structure, rented under rather advantageous terms, 
and they maintained one maid and a Ford car. 
But Lyman had come of a family once well-endowed, 
and the habits of his youth never left him. He was 
never conscious of the niceties of costly living, but 
acutely conscious of the absence of them. Constance 
might have had a maid for much less than she paid, 
were she not required to serve — not merely place the 
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bread and meat and potatoes upon the table — as well 
as cook. In consequence, domestic service cost eighteen 
dollars a week. 

There was a good deal of talk about “ keeping down 
expenses.” It was a sort of discordant obligato which 
ran through the otherwise peaceful harmony of their 
lives. On this particular evening, as they were dress- 
ing for dinner — which they had maintained as some- 
thing of a ceremonial — it centered around the cost of 
laundry. 

“ Tt costs twenty-five cents apiece to do up your dress 
shirts,’ complained Constance, spraying herself with 
essence of mignonette from a little jewelled atomizer. 

Wainright continued the deliberate brushing of his 
thick black hair. ‘I think a man ought to dress for 
dinner.” 

“T think it’s nice, too. But you don’t need to change 
so often.” 

*“T won’t wear a wrinkled shirt,’ said her husband 
firmly. “It looks like the devil!” 

“Well, then — why don’t you put them away? You 
just throw them in a heap. Of course they get 
wrinkled.” 

Wainwright, having finished his brushing, leaned 
over and kissed his wife on the neck. ‘‘ Whew! 
Where'd you get that stuff?” 

“Tsn’t it lovely!” cried Constance, holding up the 
bottle for his inspection. ‘‘ Mollie Poole told me about 
it, and mother gave me the thingumbob you spray it 
with.” 

Wainright scratched his head. “ As an economizer, 
Connie, you’re a knock-out. Why, I’ll bet there’s a 
hundred shirts in that one little bottle!” 

She declined the challenge. Diplomatically she 
switched to another theme. “ Our bill from the Valley 
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came this morning. It’s a fright, Lym. We've sim- 
ply got to stop eating there.” 

He went on inserting the studs in a freshly laun- 
dered shirt. ‘‘ Well, then, let’s do like Debbie does. 
Let other people buy our dinners for us, and \ 

Constance swung around on her stool, her eyes 
flashing. ‘“‘ Don’t you dare talk like that about Deb!” 
she cried. “Everybody knows she’s as poor as a 
church mouse. They don’t expect anything from her. 
They have her and Ned because they like them.” 

“ All right, my dear —all right. Let it go at that. 
But they don’t have us for that reason. We're ex- 
pected to do our share, aren’t we?” 

Constance sighed. “Yes. I suppose we are. But 
it is so expensive. That little party we had with the 
Pooles came to i 

Wainright grinned. “ But think what the party 
they gave us came to!”’ 

“Yes, but the Pooles have mints of money. We 
can’t keep up with them.” 

“Oh, shoot. What’s a few dollars more or less. 
We aren’t extravagant. We're just ee ne test 
of his remarks was lost as he thrust his head into the 
shirt. It reappeared a moment later, a little red from 
the exertion. ‘“ Damn it, I always do that!” 

**Do what, dear? ”’ 

“Oh — fasten that bottom button and stick my head 
in after I’ve brushed my hair.” With a muttered 
imprecation, he seized the brush and went to work 
again. 

“ You'll have to give me some more money, Lym.” 

Wainright looked pained. “Gosh, Connie — all 
right, I’ll put a couple of hundred in for you to-mor- 
row. Say, did that whisky come all right?” 

“T should say it did. They drove right up in a car 
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with it. No more bones about it than if it had been 
a sack of potatoes!” 

Wainright chuckled comfortably. “Tl go down 
and mix up some sours. Eight’ll be enough, won't 
they? Martha never takes more than two, does she?” 

“But Lym,” went on Constance, not heeding his 
question. ‘What an awful price! I saw the check 
you left for that fellow. A hundred and thirty dol- 
lars — just for whisky!”’ 

“Dirty robbers!” growled Wainright. ‘“ But what 
are you going to do? You can’t have people like the 
Nobles to dinner without giving °em something. And 
I’m damned if I’ll drink this eye-dropper stuff.” 

“Well, a cocktail, maybe,’ conceded Constance. 
“ But you know Freddie Noble will just sit there and 
lap up highballs as fast as you feed them to him.” 

Wainright laughed cheerfully. “ Some little blot- 
ter, Freddie is. But he'll drink his own just as fast 
as anybody else’s.”’ 

“ But he can afford it,’’ insisted Constance. 

“Tl say he can! Lord, the way that chap coins 
money!’ Wainright stood in the doorway, stroking 
his chin reflectively. “It’s a funny thing, too. In col- 
lege he was the most shiftless, irresponsible cuss.” 

“Fortunately for him, his father wasn’t.”’ 

“And now, besides his financial interests, he’s got a 
finger in I don’t know how many companies like ours.” 

“Who — Freddie or his father?” 

“Freddy, of course. The old man just gave him 
the start. He’s done the rest himself.” 

Constance tossed her head, unconvinced. “If your 
father had given you a start like Freddie’s s 

Wainright, smiling indulgently, blew a kiss from 
his finger tips. “ You're better than a dozen fathers, 
sweetie. Never fear, you'll ride in your limousine 
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yet!” With a gesture of easy complacency, he drew 
a cigarette from a thin gold case and lighted it. ‘ Your 
mother’s going to find out she made a mistake when 
she put the evil eye on me!”’ 

Constance, catching up her hair in a deft gesture 
and holding it while she surveyed the effect in her 
mirror, answered absently, ‘‘ Mother’s changed her 
mind about you. She’s almost forgiven me for not 
marrying Gerard Cutler.” 

Wainright shuddered in mock consternation. ‘“ Gee! 
Think what I saved you from! He gets worse every 
day. Pete Lull got off a good one on him the other 
night. Seems Gerard’s been having some trouble 
with his lungs or something. Pete said he always 
knew Gerard was tight, but he never knew he was so 
tight his lungs stuck together!’’ Wainright’s deep 
voice rumbled in a full-throated laugh. 

Constance glanced at the silver traveling clock on 
her dressing table. “‘Do stop your gabbing, Lym. 
It’s after seven, now. Go and mix your cocktails. 
And make them a little sweeter, will you?”’ 

Her husband’s voice floated back to her, as he went 
downstairs. ‘A whisky sour oughtn’t to be sweet, 
ought it, precious? ”’ 

She smiled at her reflection in the glass. What a 
lovable boy he was! So optimistic, so generous, so 
good-humored! So vigorous and successful, and yet 
—the faintest suggestion of a frown appeared on her 
forehead — so curiously immature. She wondered if 
time would ever alter his changeless youth. The ques- 
tion was followed immediately by a second — would she 
care for him as much if it did? She sighed. She 
wished, sometimes, that she were blessed with his 
total immunity to introspection. ‘No doubts, no specu- 
lations, no yearnings for things unexpressed. 
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Her revery was interrupted by Lyman’s booming 
voice from downstairs: ‘“‘ Con, did you get some new 
Cardona 

She frowned. ‘The old ones are perfectly good 
enough.” 

His footsteps sounded on the stairs. “I won’t play 
with greasy cards,” he declared. “I'll bet you’ve got 
some new ones, haven’t you? ”’ 

Her toilette completed, she gave a last critical glance 
at her person. Then she switched off the light and 
went out. She met him on the landing. “‘ You won't 
let me economize, will you?” 

“ Not on cards. Gosh, Connie,’ he exclaimed, his 
gray eyes growing wide. ‘“ You're a good-looking girl! 
That wreath in your hair makes you look like a Greek 
goddess or something.” Standing on the step below 
her, he put his hands on her hips. His eyes were just 
level with hers. 

She smiled indulgently. “Stop your nonsense, Ly- 
mie. I’m an old, old woman — with an almost grown- 
up son.” 

He denied it stoutly. ‘‘ You’d pass for a debutante 
anywhere.” He put his arm around her waist and 
lightly lifted her off her feet. 

“Lyman — do stop,” she protested. “ You’re muss- 
ing me all up.’ Gently she freed herself from his em- 
brace, and arm in arm they marched downstairs, to a 
mangled version of Mendelssohn, whistled by Wain- 
right. 

“Come on, Connie — come across with those cards.” 

“Oh, you’re the worst old woman I ever saw,” she 
exclaimed. “It’s a wonder you haven’t been out in 
the kitchen superintending the dinner.” 

“T have,” he answered calmly. ‘‘ Katie always cooks 
lamb too much. It ruins it. Where are those cards?” 
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She shrugged her shoulders resignedly. “In the 
left-hand drawer, my love.” 

He went to the table she indicated and pawed 
through the drawer. “I hope you got the narrow 
ones.” 

“You'll also find Work’s new book, dear,’’ she sug- 
gested sweetly. “ You may find it helpful.” 

He looked up interrogatively. ‘‘ Not casting any 
aspersions of course?” 

“Oh, no, indeed. Only, if you will play for a penny, 
you might learn something about bidding.” 

“Oh, don’t bring that up again, Connie. I shouldn’t 
have bid on that hand, of course. I was only fooling. 
i aie 3) 

“ As a matter of fact, you shouldn’t play for a cent 
a point. And if you do, you certainly oughtn’t to fool. 
With nine high in spades, to a 

“Oh, lord, Connie — drop it, drop it!” he begged. 
“T’ll never do it again.” 

But she was obdurate. “Of course you'll do it 
again. You'll do it to-night. You play bridge the 
way you shake dice. Can’t you get it through your 
head that there’s an element of skill in the game? ”’ 

“IT wish I hadn’t mentioned cards,’ he muttered 
ruefully. 

She nodded. ‘I wish you hadn’t, too. It makes me 
mad all over. Here we are, living ’way beyond our 
means — and you go and throw away money with your 
‘fooling.’ ” 

“ Oh, you can’t lose much,” he protested. 

“Can’t you? What do you call the seventeen dollars 
we lost the other night at the Durwints’? I tell you, 
Lyman, we play for altogether too much.” 

“Oh, it all evens up in the long run. Lose to-day, 
win to-morrow — that’s the way I figure it.” 
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“Then you figure wrong,” declared Constance se- 
verely. “You just fool yourself. I notice that you 
wrote in your check book, opposite the check you gave 
Joe Durwint — ‘$17, loan.’ ”’ 

“Well, it was a loan —sort of,” responded Wain- 
right weakly. 

Constance reverted to her main theme. “I don’t 
think we ought to play for so much, Lyman. Really, 
I don’t. It —it isn’t right.” 

He dismissed the subject with a toss of his hand. 
“We don’t, very often, as a matter of fact. It’s 
only with people like the Durwints — and the Nobles. 
They don’t get any fun out of the game if you play for 
less. Even a penny’s a concession on their part.” 

“ Awfully decent of them, isn’t it?” she snapped 
sarcastically. 

He fell back on sure ground. “All right. -Let’s 
admit we always lose — though we don’t. Set it down 
to investment. A little money spent in making Fred- 
die Noble happy is money well spent, I guess.” 

“ The old excuse,” sighed Constance. ‘“‘ Everything’s 
got a business reason. I suppose you married me for 
business reasons.” 

He pinched her arm playfully. “I never made a 
better investment!” 

She drew away from him. “I can’t say I like being 
called an investment,” she said, a trifle coldly. “Is 
that the best you can do? ” 

His answer was cut short by the ring of the door- 
bell. Instantly Constance’s discontented expression 
left her, and her face became all gracious animation. 
Wainwright straightened his shirt bosom and went 
forward to greet the arrivals. . 

“Flo, Lym, old kid!” cried Freddie Noble, a round 
little man, with a round, purplish face imprisoned in a 
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very tight collar. “Sorry we’re late. Blew a tire 
comin’ out.” 

His wife, slender, and taller by several inches, merely 
smiled and held out her hand to Constance. ‘ Of 
course we didn’t blow a tire. Freddie was merely 
usually late. But it doesn’t matter, does it? I could 
do with a cigarette.” 

Noble’s bulging eyes sparkled when the cocktails 
were brought in, and he smiled broadly as he tasted 
one. “That’s it, Lym. Just right.’”’ He smacked his 
lips resoundingly. “I’m off these gin drinks. Wreck 
the kidneys, they say. Can’t get any decent gin any 
more.” 

“Must we talk about alcohol again?” queried Mrs. 
Noble wearily. She was leaning gracefully against 
the mantel, a long amber cigarette holder in her slender 
fingers. ‘‘ Surely we have no new thoughts on that 
subject.” 

Her husband laughed wheezily. “Il bet it isn’t 
sweet enough for you, eh, Martha? Funny how 
women like sweet drinks, Lym. I make one with 
apricot brandy and a little fruit juice. The women 
love it. Makes me sick!” 

Mrs. Noble flicked the ash from the end of her 
cigarette. ‘“‘ We might now take up the question of 
prohibition,” she drawled. “ Have we new thoughts 
on that?” 

“ Prohibition?” snorted Noble. “It’s a joke! Why, 
I’m goin’ to get a barrel of real pre-war Bourbon — 
none of your prune-juice stuff —and it won’t stand 
me over five dollars a gallon!” 

Wainright was immediately interested. ‘ You're a 
knock-out, Freddie,” he exclaimed admiringly. ‘“ How 
do you do it?” 

Noble chuckled. ‘‘ Easy as one-two-three, Lym.” 
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He winked and put a thick forefinger on the side of his 
nose. ‘ Revenue officers like to make a little money on 
the side, same as other people!” 

Wainright’s laugh was appreciative. Then his brows 
contracted in deep thought. ‘‘ We’ll soon have beer 
and light wines, I think,” he said heavily. 

Noble threw his head back and laughed derisively. 
“ Beer and ie 

His wife interrupted him. “ Freddie will now de- 
liver his justly famous address on light wines,’ she 
said, surveying him through half-closed eyelids. 
“‘ There being, of course, no such thing as light wines.” 

“T’ll say there isn’t!” A hoarse chuckle came from 
Noble’s throat. ‘ You can get just as good a jingle out 
of claret as anything else.” 

“He knows,” murmured Mrs. Noble. 

Her husband ignored the interruption. “ There isn’t 
any more alcohol in a glass of wine than there is in a 
highball. You take whisky and mix it with a lot of 
water. Now there’s maybe sixty per cent. alcohol in 
whisky, but when you mix it zs 

This time it was Wainright who interrupted him. 
“Where’s your glass, Martha?” 

She raised her long fingers in a slow gesture of 
refusal. ‘‘ Never more than two, Lyman.” 

Wainright turned to Noble. “Same with you I 
suppose, eh, Freddie?” he chuckled. 

Noble answered with an appreciative laugh and held 
out his empty glass. ‘‘ Well, here’s to crime!”’ he said, 
draining the third glass at a single draught. ‘‘ Nice 
drink, Lym.” 

“Mostly ice water,” answered Wainright, empty- 
ing his own glass. ‘‘ Not so bad, at that.” . 

Noble burst suddenly into one of his explosive 
chuckles. “Say, have you heard the one about the 
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bootlegger and the Irishman? It’s a bird! Not a par- 
lor story, exactly, but 3 

“ But you'll tell it just the same,” mused Mrs. Noble. 
“Please don’t, Freddie. We've all heard it.” 

Noble frowned resentfully. Then he grinned. 
“ Great thing to have a wife like that around, eh, Con- 
nie? D’you handle the check-rein like that on Lym? ” 

Constance laughed, a trifle uncomfortably. Martha 
always made her feel uncomfortable. She found the 
latter’s mordant cynicism disconcerting, though she 
could not withhold admiration for the easy self-con- 
fidence with which it was maintained. 

She did not answer the question. And she was re- 
lieved when the maid returned with the announcement 
of dinner. 

Mrs. Noble was the first to speak as they seated 
themselves. “I observe an extra glass. Light wine, 
no doubt? Freddie, dear, shall we finish your ad- 
dress now, or 4 

“I'm through,” he answered sulkily. “ Quit picking 
on me, will you, Martha!” 

She smiled benignly. “ The law’s a curious thing, 
isn’t it? Jack Martindale tells me that you can’t secure 
a divorce on grounds of boredom. If you’d only 
strike me, or be unfaithful, or something, Freddie, I 
could secure a handsome alimony and be quite happy!” 

Noble’s momentary gloom left him. ‘“ Who'd you 
like to marry, Martha?” he asked amusedly. 

She raised her eyebrows. “ Marry? Why should 
any one with alimony want to marry?” 

Constance smiled mechanically. Martha’s badinage 
seemed not to trouble Freddie in the slightest, so the 
merest of badinage it must be. But she found diffi- 
culty in entering into its spirit. She took life rather 
seriously, and Martha seemed to take it so flippantly. 
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She said such shocking things so lightly. Inwardly, 
Constance compared her to a diamond — cold and glit- 
tering, and very hard. 

Constance was jarred rudely from her speculation, 
when Martha turned to her suddenly and asked, “ Have 
you an independent income, Connie?” 

“Why —er—no. H-h-have you?” 

“Certainly. I’ve always told Freddie that jewelry 
paid no dividends, so he could give me bonds. There- 
fore, he’s had to give me both!”’ She looked down, 
toying listlessly with the exquisitely matched pearls 
around her neck. ‘‘ The only reason I stay with 
Freddie is because I’m not dependent upon him.” 

Noble’s normally red face deepened in color. 
“ Really, Martha — you shouldn’t talk like that.” 

She raised her eyes inquiringly. “Why not? I 
really ought to, you know. It’s such a splendid idea 
I’m morally obliged to pass it about. We want what 
we haven’t — you know that. That’s why so many 
women are unfaithful. Take me, for example. If I 
were dependent upon you, I should either have affairs 
—or go out and do typewriting, or something. So, 
naturally, I should have affairs. And the affairs 
would have to be quite disgustingly secret, because I 
should be afraid of you. As it is, I can have my 
affairs openly, because you’re afraid of me.” 

The silence which followed was broken by Noble’s 
wheezing chuckle. He turned to Constance. ‘ You 
can’t beat her!” he exclaimed admiringly. “ Why, if 
I had that girl’s brains, I'd own more of the world 
than Hugo Stinnes!”’ 

“You're doing pretty well for a youngster, Freddie,” 
said Wainright, relieved that he could take the ton- 
versational lead from Martha’s rather too disconcerting 
hands. “I understand that you’re running that 
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malleable iron outfit in Milwaukee — what’s their 
name?” 

“ Anspacher & Todd,” replied Noble, his round face 
growing rounder with complacency. “ A neat job, too, 
Lym. They’ve got as sweet a layout there as I ever 
saw. All they needed was money and a little manage- 
ment. I got a chap named Beckwith on from the East 
— best man in the country, they say—to run the 
shop. I think it'll go over big.” 

With a start, Constance realized that she had for- 
gotten to play the part for which the entire evening 
was but a setting. “ How ever do you do it, Freddie?” 
she cried, her eyes wide with wonderment. 

“Do what?” he answered blankly. 

“Why —keep so many things going at once. I 
think you're really marvelous! I’m sure I should go 
quite insane if I had as many interests as you.” 
Constance, catching her husband’s eye, fancied that 
she detected an expression of approval in it. 

Noble flicked the ash from his cigarette. ‘‘ Oh, it’s 
just a matter of getting used to it,” he said blandly. 

“ But you must know such a lot about business — 
so many different kinds of businesses, I mean!” 

Noble shook his head. “‘I know only two — sell- 
ing money and buying men.” 

Mrs. Noble’s long lashes quivered. “ Really, my 
dear,” she drawled, “‘I do think you’ve made an 
epigram.” 

“A what?” Noble was frankly puzzled. 

Wainright, a little nettled, broke into the conversa- 
tion. ‘‘ You don’t appreciate Freddie, Martha. You 
ought to go downtown and hear what business men say 
about him. He % 

Mrs. Noble’s delicate eyebrows rose in exaggerated 
consternation. “ Dear me, I hear enough about busi- 
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ness at home, without going downtown for it. And I 
do appreciate Freddie. That’s why he amuses me so 
much.” 

Constance, scourged by a sense of duty, renewed her 
attack. “I wish you’d explain to me, Freddie, how 
you get these companies, and what you do with them 
after you’ve gotten them. It’s all such a mystery to 
files 

Noble’s face grew serious. “‘ Well, I tell you — it’s 
this way.” He indicated with a thick forefinger 
against his palm. “ A concern either doesn’t do enough 
business to make money — or it does too much for its 
capital. Outside of crookedness, and luck, and plain 
damn foolishness, I guess that covers all failures, eh, 
Lyme? 

Wainright nodded. “ Practically all.” 

“Well, then they come to people like us. If it’s 
money they need, we lend it to ’em. And to see that 
the money won’t be wasted, we provide men too. 
We . 

“But that sounds so simple, Freddie,” complained 
Constance. ‘ Surely there’s more to it than that!” 

“Tt is simple. It = 

Mrs. Noble raised her slim hand to cover an elabo- 
rate yawn. ‘“ Business, I think, is even worse than 
prohibition.” She turned to Constance. ‘“ My dear, 
have you read ‘ Cytherea’? ”’ 

“T have,” growled Wainright. “It’s silly rot.” 

Mrs. Noble’s teeth gleamed in a faint smile. “ Natu- 
rally you'd think so. You don’t dare express it, of 
course — but you think the author’s a kind of traitor 
to his sex, don’t you?” 

“ Silly rot,” repeated Wainright, scowling. bs 

Noble nodded vigorously. “I’m with you, Lym, 
hund’ed per cent. Written for silly women.” 
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“All books are written for women,” said Mrs. 
Noble. “ Silly and otherwise. Men are too busy to 
read.” 

Constance rose to her husband’s defense. ‘“ Lyman 
reads a lot,’ she declared. “I think you’re wrong 
about that, Martha.” 

“Of course she’s wrong,” agreed Noble. ‘‘ She’s 
just trying to be smart. I'll bet men read more than 
women — solid, useful reading, I mean.” 

“ Oh — unquestionably.” Mrs. Noble looked at 
her husband, and her lips curved in a contemptuous 
smile. “That’s the droll part of it. Take you, 
Freddie. It’s really inspiring to see how thoroughly 
you read the solid, useful Wall Street Journal. Only 
— you're a good deal like a squirrel in a cage. You 
just go ’round and ’round.” 

“What d’you mean —’round and ’round?” 

“ Just what I say, my dear. On Monday morning, 
by excessive exertion of your intellect, and at the ex- 
pense of your eyesight, you discover that Steel com- 
mon is 95. On Tuesday morning, you find it is 96. 
Gn Wednesday, it is 95 again. It is all true. It is 
solid and useful. It is perhaps truth of historical sig- 
nificance. But the sum of your ideas has in no way 
increased.” 

Her husband responded with heavy sarcasm: 
“Whereas reading your silly novels 4 

She was unperturbed. “ Precisely so. In ‘ Cythe- 
rea,’ for example, I learn a great deal about you. To 
be forewarned is to be forearmed, isn’t it? Books like 
that are very solid and useful to me.” 

Noble shook his head helplessly and turned to 
Constance. ‘‘ She'll pose at her own funeral. Maybe 
she knows what she’s talking about. I’m sure I don’t!” 

The meal was finished, and Constance rose. She 
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experienced a distinct sense of relief. Martha No- 
ble’s always caustic and frequently unintelligible 
speech made her nervous and ill-at-ease. For Noble 
she felt only the dutiful respect which her husband’s 
relations with him demanded, coupled with something 
akin to contempt for his dull grossness. He did not 
really interest her at all, and the pretense that he did 
was tiring. She wondered if Lyman guessed how 
tiring. ‘‘ Shall we have our coffee in the other room?” 
she said. 

While the coffee was being poured, Mrs. Noble wan- 
dered around the room in a listless inspection of its 
contents. “‘ You seem to be fond of etchings,” she 
said presently. 

“Very,” agreed Constance. “But all those are 
wedding presents. I’ve never been able to buy any.” 

“T'll have to send you some of Freddie’s. He col- 
lects them—but that’s all. He doesn’t care for 
them.” 

“TI do too!” protested Noble. 

His wife laughed in the soft, soundless fashion pe- 
culiar to her. ‘ You merely invest in them, my dear. 
I’ve often heard you say so.” 

“Well — what of it? You can’t put your money 
into anything better.” 

“Exactly. Doesn’t that prove how little you care 
for them? ”’ 

Noble stirred his coffee savagely. ‘‘ Oh, shucks — 
you're always trying to say something smart! ”’ 

His wife had halted before the fireplace, her long 
fingers laced behind her back. “If you had a son,” 
she murmured, rather to herself than to him, “no 
doubt you’d measure him in terms of his ultimate 
yield.” 

“If I had a son?” Noble’s spoon clattered noisily 
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on the saucer as it fell from his thick fingers. His 
lips parted in momentary anger, and then, regaining 
control of himself, he retrieved the spoon. His face 
had reddened furiously, but he said nothing. 

Constance sensed that a curtain had momentarily 
been drawn aside. The childlessness of the Nobles, 
and Freddie’s disappointment thereat, was a frequent 
topic of discussion in their circle. Constance had al- 
ways felt that it was by design, and had shared the 
censorious conviction of the other women that it was 
Martha’s selfishness which was at fault. But there was 
something in Martha’s voice, as she let the cruel jibe 
float over her shoulder, a bitter wistfulness, that sud- 
denly made her wonder. Perhaps Then she re- 
membered her obligations as a hostess. Noble’s fleet- 
ing scowl had not been pleasant. It must not be re- 
peated. ‘“‘Lyman,” she said quietly, “will you get 
the table.” 

Quite unconscious of the momentary flash of 
tragedy enacted before his eyes, Wainright went out 
to obey. Ina kind of despair, Constance watched his 
broad back as it disappeared through the door. She 
felt curiously incompetent before the “ situation”’ she 
had on her hands. She tried to speak, to say some- 
thing, however banal, that might provoke a laugh, but 
her mind was vacant. Rescue, however, came from an 
unexpected source. Martha Noble turned from her 
position before the fireplace. 

“ Deb’s cutting quite a swath at the Club this sum- 
mer, isn’t she? They say Bertie Culver’s rather out- 
doing himself over her.” 

Constance was too surprised to reply. She merely 
smiled vacuously and pretended to rummage for the 
table cover. 

Mrs. Noble inserted a fresh cigarette in her amber 
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holder and went on. “ He’s giving her a tremendous 
rush.” 

“Ts he?” Constance tried to speak absently. She 
did not like Martha’s tone. 

“ Are you pretending, my dear, that you don’t know 
it? Rather ostrich-like, isn’t it?” 

Constance ceased abruptly to look for the table 
cover. ‘‘ You're hinting at something, aren’t you, 
Martha? What is it?” 

“‘ She’s just being nasty, that’s all,” growled Noble, 
staring into the highball he had mixed for himself. 
“T should think you’d be used to it by this time.” 

His wife shrugged her slim shoulders. “ Being 
nasty is perhaps better than being foolish.” 

“What was it you were going to say, Martha?” 
continued Constance doggedly. 

Martha exhaled a puff from her cigarette. “‘ Merely 
that Deb’s making rather a fool of herself,” she said 
indifferently. 

“There seem to be a lot of people in that club with 
nothing to do but mind other people’s business!” ex- 
claimed Constance hotly. “ It’s = 

“There are a lot of the same kind outside the club, 
too, my dear,” drawled Martha. ‘“ But I really wasn’t 
thinking of them.” 

“Who were you thinking of, then? You've got 
something to say. Why don’t you say it?” 

Mrs. Noble’s voice was soothing. “Don’t get 
angry, my dear. I was thinking rather of her hus- 


“Yes. Has she two husbands?” 

“What about him?” . 

“I’m sure I don’t know. But I should imagine that 
he would find Bertie Culver’s attentions to his wife — 
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well — disturbing. I fancy that he lacks the tranquil 
and urbane sophistication with which our husbands are 
blessed.” 

“He’s a damn nice fellow,” growled Noble, un- 
heeded. 

“And Bertie is really so fiendishly charming. I 
should speak to her, if I were you, Connie.” 

To Constance’s relief, Lyman had returned with the 
bridge table. ‘‘ Deb’s quite able to take care of her- 
self,” she muttered under her breath. Then, with a 
tremendous effort at insouciance, she opened a pack 
of cards and riffled them. 

“Tf Lyman will only stop bidding on hunches, J 
think we can beat you to-night,’ she cried gayly. 
“ What’ll we play for?” 

“Oh, let’s make it a friendly game,’ answered 
Noble, pulling over his chair and setting his glass on 
a tabourette at the side. “ Penny a corner suit you?” 

“All right with us,’ agreed Wainright cheerfully. 
“Whose deal?” 

“ Three of clubs. Martha gets it.” 

“T suppose,’ said Martha thoughtfully, as she 
picked up the deck which Wainright had cut for her, 
“the reason for cards is the craving of the human 
mind for revelation of itself. I wonder that you dare 
to play with strangers, Freddie.” 

“ Wh—why shouldn’t I?” stammered her hus- 
band, in amazement at the unexpected thrust. 

“ They’re like alcohol,” she mused. “ Dangerous in 
their disclosures. Well — the curtain rises!” 

Martha Noble played in indifference to conventions, 
rather than in disregard of them. And as instruments 
to her ends, she played faces as well as cards. An 
extra puff of a cigarette was as useful to her as a dis- 
card. To her husband, the brilliance of her game was 
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as disconcerting as it was unfathomable. Coupled, 
however, with the solid, if altogether uninspired 
quality of his own play, the results were usually so 
satisfying that he did not trouble himself about 
causes. 

Constance played an intellectual game. As in other 
things, she had an ideal of perfectability, and with 
great toil struggled to attain it. She had taken count- 
less “lessons”? and read countless books, many of 
which, unhappily, she remembered. She was always 
correct, never venturesome, and knew the rules mi- 
nutely, which was peculiarly futile, because she was 
too gentle ever to demand their enforcement. There 
was irony in the fact—of which she was quite con- 
scious — that she would be a consistent loser, were it 
not for Lyman, who, though an immeasurably in- 
ferior player, was possessed of just the qualities she 
lacked. His boldness offset her timidity. When, in 
stormy weather, she hugged the shore, he plunged for 
the open sea, and quite as often as not, reached his 
goal. It irritated her, even as it drew from her a 
reluctant admiration. 

“Tt’s outrageous!” she exclaimed helplessly, after 
he had made it four hearts over two passes on her 
part and had achieved his contract. 

Wainright laughed jubilantly. “I had a hunch I 
could do it!” 

“You never would if Freddie hadn’t played that 
diamond! ” 

Noble reached for the decanter of whisky at his 
elbow. “It looked red enough to be a heart,” he 
muttered. 

Constance was genuinely annoyed with her hus- 


band. “I do wish you wouldn’t take chances like 
that, Lyman.” 
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“Yes,” murmured Martha, dealing the cards with 
the dexterity of a prestidigitator — four at a time. 
“Freddie might have been completely sober, you 
know.” 

Noble reddened at the gibe. ‘‘ Anybody’s likely to 
make mistakes,” he said sulkily. 

“Of course, my dear — mistakes.’ She put a 
faintly derisive emphasis on the word. “ Pass me the 
decanter, love. Could I have a bit of ice, Connie?” 

Constance would have liked to press a button and 
have the ice appear, as it should appear in a correctly 
managed household. But when one has a single serv- 
ant — even though she be a high-priced and compe- 
tent one — one compromises. So she said, ‘‘ Lyman, 
get some ice for Martha, will you, dear?” 

He gave her a blank look. ‘“ Why — what 
about ‘ghee 

Constance stabbed him with a glance. ‘“ While 
Martha’s dealing, dear,’ she said sweetly. 

Martha’s eyes twinkled under her drooping lids. It 
was obvious that the little dissimulation had not been 
successful. ‘‘ Yes, get the ice, Lyman — or do without 
breakfast!” 

Constance colored, as she picked up her cards, mur- 
muring something unintelligible to cover her momen- 
tary confusion. 

Martha laid hers down, after an apathetic glance at 
them. “ What are you reading now, Connie?”’ she 
asked, lighting a cigarette and waving the smoke away 
from her eyes. “ You used to be a great reader.” © 

Constance smiled at the characteristic irrelevance of 
the question. “ Why— what made you think of 
reading?” 

Martha’s slender arm indicated the bookcases flank- 
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ing the fireplace. “‘ You have such nice bindings I 
was afraid you might have given up reading.” 

“ Well, I haven’t done much, lately. I don’t know 
— I just seem to be too busy.” 

Martha rose and stretched herself with feline grace. 
Then, sauntering over to the big table on the other 
side of the room, she lazily fingered the volumes in a 
bronze rack beside a row of current magazines. 
“ Freud,” she said, with a rising inflection in her voice. 
“Interest, Connie — or just library table?” 

“ JT —I haven’t read it all,” admitted Constance. 

Martha went on. ‘‘ Wells—as far as the fall of 
Rome, no doubt.” Her fingers, ringless save for a sin- 
gle huge diamond in a setting of sapphires, played over 
the row of magazines. “Vanity Fair —the Atlantic 
— which, Connie dear? ”’ 

Noble roused himself at the sound of clinking ice 
from the hall. ‘Come on, Martha. MHere’s your 
drink. Let’s get on with the war.” 

Martha seated herself again and poured a little 
whisky into the ice-filled glass which Wainright had 
placed at her side. “ One more rubber,” she said. 

““Oh, come,’ complained her husband. “ We're 
behind.” 

“ And justly so, my love. One more rubber.” 

Play was resumed. Wainright, forgetting his wife’s 
admonitions, repeated his performance of bidding four 
hearts without assistance from her. ‘‘ Never mind, 
my dear,” he declared in answer to the look she gave 
him. “ Luck’s with me to-night.” 

“Think you can do it again, do you?” chuckled 
Noble. ‘‘ No chance, my boy. I double.” » 

“Redouble,” said Wainright promptly. ‘“ Your 
lead, Martha.” 
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Constance sighed and laid down her hand. It con- 
tained no hearts. Wainright looked pained. “ You— 
you should have told me, Con.” 

Noble exploded. “Tell you?” he cried gleefully. 
“What did you want? She did everything but write 
you a letter about it!” 

The débacle came quickly. Martha was short of 
spades, and her husband of clubs. There was an orgy 
of cross-ruffs. Noble seized the score pad. ‘“ Oh, 
great fishes—did you get bumped! That’s worse 
than anything J ever did. We're ahead now, Martha!” 

Martha smiled, but out of charity for Constance, 
said nothing. Wainright essayed a smile, but when he 
caught his wife’s eye, it faded, and he set himself, with 
extreme preoccupation, to lighting a cigarette. 

Easy, as the poet said, is the descent to perdition. 
On the hand which followed, the Nobles took the first 
four tricks, Martha having bid no trump. 

“This is a cinch,” chuckled Noble, leaning back in 
his chair. 

“Ts it,” answered Constance, with a confident smile. 
“We'll see about that.” Taking the next trick, she 
led a diamond, exhausting the single diamond in 
dummy. .Wainright took the trick with the jack. 
Martha discarded the ten. 

Then the heavens opened, and disaster descended. 
Wainright, after consideration long and earnest, led a 
spade. As the card fell on the table, the veins in 
Noble’s neck expanded, until it looked as if his collar 
must give way. Constance’s face expressed her 
amazement. 

“ Haven’t you any ” she began, and checked 
herself. “ I—I beg your pardon, of course he has. I 
mean se 

Noble gave a howl of glee, as the ten of spades 
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fluttered from Martha’s fingers, to cover Constance’s 
pitiful deuce. “Oh, you boob, Lyman!”’ 

“And I had seven good diamonds!” moaned Con- 
stance, when the dreadful thing was done. “Oh, 
Lyman — whatever possessed you?” 

“‘T was going to lead you a diamond — only — well, 
I just put it off. I thought y 

Noble added the score with a flourish. “ That’s 
what I call a good fat rubber!’’ he announced with 
great satisfaction. “Eleven hundred and twenty, 
minus two ten — nine, ten — eighteen bucks, old fat- 
head!” 

Wainright sighed and produced his check book. 
“‘ Absolutely inexcusable,” he muttered, as he wrote 
out a check. He handed it to Noble with a wry grin. 
“T deserve it, all right.” 

Martha held out her hand. “I'll take the check, if 
you please, Lyman. Thank you.” She glanced at the 
bit of green paper and smiled enigmatically. Then, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, indescribably contemp- 
tuous, she turned to Constance. “I think I left my 
wraps upstairs.” 

As they went up the stairs, the sound of Noble’s 
boisterous laughter followed them. ‘ He loves to 
win money,” said Martha, on the landing. “TI think 
that’s why he’s so successful.” 

Constance tried to be polite. “ He’s merely tickled 
at Lyman’s stupidity, don’t you think?” 

Martha laughed softly to herself. ‘‘ But I have the 
check,” 

In the bedroom, she stood for a moment, gazing 
around in the same fashion she had exhibited down- 
stairs. Like her movements, it was singularly catlike. 
“So you and he have the same room? How do you 
stand it?” 
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“Tt isn’t a large house,” replied Constance simply. 
“ Besides, I couldn’t stand it otherwise.” 

Martha’s heavy lids rose momentarily, and her eyes 
searched Constance’s face incredulously. Then, like a 
curtain, the long black eyelashes lay across her cheeks 
again. “Yes, I suppose it could be like that,’’ she 
said slowly. 

Constance, oddly embarrassed, sought a change of 
topic. “ What an exquisite coat, Martha! I haven't 
seen that before.” 

“No — it’s new.” Martha yawned, surveying her- 
self in the pier glass. “Freddie gave it to me as a 
peace offering after he came home tight and broke the 
glass in the front door, trying to get in. I only use it 
in the car. I dislike fur, otherwise.” . 

“You'll find it a great comfort this winter,” cried 
Constance, running the soft folds enviously through 
her fingers. ‘I hope I'll have one sometime.” 

Martha laughed mirthlessly. ‘“ You should have 
seen the one he really bought. Of course, it was the 
most expensive he could find. I credited it and got 
this. It’s really better looking — and I have five hun- 
dred dollars I wouldn’t have otherwise! ” 

Constance was shocked, and despite her effort, could 
not conceal the fact. 

Martha’s lips curled. “ Dreadful of me, isn’t it! 
Well, my dear, what you’ve long suspected of me is 
true. I’m a thoroughly bad woman!” 

“ You’re nothing of the sort!’’ cried Constance im- 
pulsively. ‘Of course, things like this, I a 

“No, of course you don’t understand. Being hap- 
pily married, and a dutiful wife, there are lots of 
things you don’t understand. This is only one of 
them.” 

“ Vou talk like an old woman,” laughed Constance, 
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seeking, not very successfully, to cover her lack of 
ease. 

“ And I am an old woman,” answered Martha seri- 
ously. “ Old in experience, anyway.” Suddenly she 
turned and put her hands on Constance’s shoulders. 
“Will you take advice from an old woman, Connie 
dear?” 

Instinctively Constance recoiled at the touch, and 
then, at the sudden look of pain in the other’s eyes, 
regretted that she had. “ Why, of course,” she fal- 
tered. ‘‘ What — what do you mean?” 

Martha’s smile was oddly wistful. “I think you 
used to be fond of me, Connie. We were quite thick 
when we came out, weren’t we? But you don’t like 
me very well now. You disapprove of me. Well, 
that’s right, of course. I told you I was a bad woman. 
But maybe you can learn something from me.” 

“Tm sure of it,” answered Constance politely. 

“Are you? Tm quite sure you're not. But no 
matter. Listen. You’re very angry and disgusted at 
Lyman, aren’t you, for that stupid thing he did?” 

“Why, yes — naturally. But a 

“Well, do you remember what his excuse was? He 
said he was going to lead that diamond — but he put 
it off. Do you remember that?” 

“Yes, of course I remember it. But what one 

“But what’s the significance, eh? Well, my dear, 
I only hope you won’t make the same mistake.” 

Constance laughed nervously. “I’m sure I don’t 
understand a word you're saying, Martha.” 

“ Think I’ve had too much whisky, eh? Well, bless 
your simple little heart, I’ve had enough — just 
enough to loosen my tongue. Otherwise I’d merely 
be telling you what a lovely evening I’d had. Instead 
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of that, ’'m being —but oh, what’s the use. You 
wouldn’t listen if I told you.” 

“Told me what?” repeated Constance blankly. 

Martha’s dark face grew suddenly hard, and her 
eyes had a savage gleam in their liquid depths. “ Tell- 
ing you not to be a damned fool,” she said harshly. 
“You began life with a brain. You were interested 
in things that mattered, when I knew you first. Don’t 
turn into a poodle dog!” A sound, almost like a sob, 
escaped her. ‘Oh, Connie — for the love of God — 
look out for — money!” 

She uttered the word with such loathing that it fell 
upon Constance’s ears with the shock of an oath. And 
her face flamed with a bitterness indescribable. Then, 
as abruptly as it had come, the passion left her, and she 
laughed derisively. 

“Good night, Connie. Set it down to liquor and 
forget it.” 

Wondering, Constance followed her downstairs. In 
the tumultuous jubilance of Freddie Noble’s farewell, 
she forgot, momentarily, to speculate on Martha’s 
singular outburst. 

There was work to be done, too. ‘‘ Come, Lyman,” 
she said briskly, when the door had closed at last upon 
their guests. “ We've got to put away the table and 
things.” 

He protested, as she expected he would. “ Hang it 
all, we pay that girl enough for her to do some work. 
Seems to me, we’re always i 

Unheeding, she gathered the empty glasses and put 
them together on the dining-room table. The sound 
of a lingering fragment of ice, clinking in a glass, 
brought Martha back to her mind. She wondered if 
she should speak to Lyman about her curious behavior. 
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His voice answered her question for her. “ Gee,” 
he called from the closet in which he was putting the 
table. ‘‘ Did you see Martha lap up the whisky!” 

Constance decided that she would keep her own 
counsel. Lyman, in some respects, was rather obtuse. 


CHAPTER IV 


It was one of those days which come suddenly at 
the end of summer, neither warm nor cold, nature’s 
gentle intimation of harsher things to come. A hand- 
ful of leaves, caught in a momentary gust of wind, 
scurried like frightened animals across the browning 
turf. Far aloft, against the dingy blue of the sky, tiny 
flecks of black spoke of birds winging southward. 

“It’s almost over!” sighed Deborah, — “and it’s 
been so wonderful!” 

Culver drew his polo coat more closely about him 
and pretended to shiver. “I think a log fire would be 
about right. Let’s go in and have tea.” 

She demurred. ‘“ Oh, Bert—JI hate to leave it. 
Look!” With the shaft of her mashie, she pointed 
to two white spots in the distance, moving slowly 
against the indigo background of the trees. “ That’s 
Steve Adams. He had a thirty-six going out. I beat 
him yesterday — with three bisques.”’ 

Culver looked his admiration. “ There’s nobody in 
your class, Deb. Why aren’t you going up to the 
Dakes 2” 

Deborah laughed curtly. “Can’t afford it, of 
course.” 

“Tt’s a shame!”’ Culver was silent for a moment, 
staring at the ground. ‘‘ Look here, Deb — you'd like 
to go, wouldn’t you?”’ 

“Would I — oh ”” She left the sentence un- 
finished. 

“ Well 


” He hesitated, as if not quite sure of 
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his words. “I—IJhavean idea. Suppose you — you 
go, and . 

“But I told you I didn’t have the money.” 

Impatiently he waved the objection aside. “T’ll lend 
it to you.” 

Smiling, she shook her head. “TI couldn’t ever pay 
you back, dear boy.” 

“Oh, yes you could. Here’s the thought. You go, 
and I’ll bet on you—lI always do. I'll stake you to 
the trip, and you can pay me back out of your share 
in the bet.” 

“ But Bert — that’s immoral, isn’t it? Professional- 
izes me, I think.” 

He shook his head vigorously. “‘ Not in the least. 
Nothing wrong in people betting on themselves. Any- 
way, it wouldn’t be your affair at all. You just give 
me ten dollars, and I'll ——” 

“ But I don’t want to bet on myself,” she protested. 
“ Besides being wrong, it — it would wreck my game!” 

His eyes twinkled. “ Quite so,’ he said calmly. “I 
gave you the wrong idea. This little pool of mine 
isn’t going to bet on you. It’s merely going to bet — 
oh, never mind the details!” 

“But suppose your pool lost? ” 

“Tt never loses,’ he responded succinctly. “It — 
it’s not that kind of a pool.” 

Deborah laughed absently and then fell silent. 
Finally she shook her head. “ It’s awfully decent of 
you, Bert — it’s almost scandalous, of course, but I 
appreciate it, just the same. You’rea dear. But it isn’t 
only the money. I couldn’t leave Ned. I’ve neglected 
him long enough as it is. He— he doesn’t like it.” 

It was Culver’s turn to be silent. Purple shadows 
were lengthening on the fairway, and the silver of the 
pond near the eighteenth hole had turned to lead. The 
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air had become definitely crisp. “Let’s go inside,” 
he said. 

She glanced at the watch on her wrist. “TI really 
ought to be going,” she said doubtfully. But she fol- 
lowed him toward the clubhouse. 

They found only the glowing embers of a fire on 
the broad stone hearth at the end of the long, oak- 
panelled room. The lights had not been turned on, 
and there were only the afterglow of the sun through 
windows and the sedately dancing reflections of the 
firelight on the other wall. 

A servant saw them come in and hurried to put a 
fresh log on the fire. But Deborah stopped him. ‘“‘ Oh, 
no — it’s much nicer as it is,” she cried. “ It almost 
makes you resigned to summer’s end, doesn’t it!” 

Culver agreed. “I like the winter almost as much.” 

“ How sturdy of you,” she gibed. “ With Miami 
and Pinehurst to help you bear it. What a loafer you 
are, Bertie!” 

He chuckled comfortably. ‘‘ Why work when you 
don’t have to? People make a virtue out of work 
simply because it’s a necessity for most of ’em.”’ 

“That’s what I’m always telling Ned,” cried 
Deborah. ‘“ He can’t see why people like you aren’t 
bored to death. Aren’t you ever bored, Bertie?” 

The tea and cinnamon toast and marmalade had 
arrived. ‘ Two lumps and plenty of cream, please,” 
said Culver. Then he leaned back and lighted a ciga- 
rette. “Bored? Not I. Why should I be? Free 
people are never bored.” 

“ Are you quite free?” 

“Quite. My father spared me tha necessity of 
earning a living. And my own good sense keeps me 
from boring myself trying to make what I’ve got get 
bigger. Why should I waste my time like Freddie 
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Noble, trying to get richer and richer — endangering 
my health, and 

“You'd rather endanger it playing polo!” 

“Well, I’m quite sure I’d rather die quickly by the 
kick of a horse than rot away slowly with indigestion!” 

“ You're apt to do both if you keep on eating cinna- 
mon toast like that,” laughed Deborah. She put down 
her teacup and grew serious. ‘‘ Do you know, Bertie, 
— alrnost every one I meet warns me against you.” 

His bronzed features relaxed in a broad grin. 
“Warns you? Good Lord, what for?”’ 

“Well, first because you don’t do anything but play 
golf and polo and bridge, and 

“ Of course, that is terrible in the eyes of people who 
do nothing but play the stock market. What’s sec- 
ond?” 

She hesitated. “‘ They—they say you’re danger- 
ous.” 

His smile was bland. “Dangerous? How enter- 
taining! But you'll have to be more specific.” 

She leaned back languorously among the soft cush- 
ions of the lounge, her hands clasped behind her head. 
“You — you're too attractive, Bertie.” 

His blue eyes considered her narrowly. “ Are you 
making fun of me, Deb?” | 

“No. But I’ve been wondering if you were making 
fun of me.” 

“What do you mean by that?” He leaned forward, 
his eyes searching hers. 

She was half sorry that she had commenced on this 
theme. ‘“‘ Kind friends have not been backward in 
reminding me that I’m not the first woman you’ve 
rushed for a season.” 

He was thoughtful for a moment. “No, you’re 
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not,” he admitted. ‘‘ And it’s not the first season I’ve 
played polo, either.” 

“ Women and horses — so you link them together?” 

He nodded. ‘“ They have much in common.” 

“ How flattering! ’’ 

“Do you want flattery? But of course you do. 
Flattery to a woman — sugar to a horse.” He spoke 
with an accent of bitterness. 

“Will you have some more tea?” she asked 
abruptly. 

He shook his head impatiently. ‘‘ Don’t change the 
subject like that.” 

“What was the subject?” she queried innocently. 


He started to answer and checked himself. ‘‘ The 
weather, I guess,” he said sulkily. 

Deborah smiled. ‘‘ Who will it be next summer, I 
wonder.” 


With a sudden gesture, Culver seized her hand. 
“Look here, Deb; don’t you talk to me like that,” he 
said roughly. “ It— it isn’t safe!” 

“Safe?” she repeated, wonderingly. ‘“ You surprise 
me, Bertie!” 

“ Wouldn’t it be funny if people were right,’ he 
growled. “ Suppose I were — dangerous.” 

“You look positively threatening now,’ said 
Deborah, slowly withdrawing her hand. “Should I 
call for help, Bertie? ”’ 

He fell back in his chair. ‘“‘ You’re quite safe,” he 
said shortly. ‘‘ But—please don’t play with me, 
Deb!’’ There was an odd note of appeal in his voice 
that piqued her. 

“ T didn’t know anybody — least of all a woman — 
could play with you.” 

“Ts that so? Well, perhaps you can be wrong.” 
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“How perfectly fascinating! Do go on, Bertie!” 

He was staring into the fire, and the light from the 
embers threw his bold features in high relief. “I’ve 
played with women, and they’ve played with me. It’s 
been fun, and I don’t think anybody’s been the worse 
for it. But I—JI haven’t played with you, Deb.” 

“You're wonderful, Bertie. No wonder they say 
you're dangerous.” 3 

“Please don’t make fun of me,” he pleaded. “I’m 
in earnest. It might interest you to know that you — 
you've kept me awake of nights.” 

Something in his tone made her forbear from the 
jest that was on her tongue. “ Yes, it does interest 
me,” she said softly. 

Half his face was in shadow, but she could see that 
his forehead was deeply wrinkled. “ I—I’ve had an 
idea for a long time that I never dared speak to you 
about. I meant what I said about that pool thing. 
You see, a fellow like me just can’t help making 
money. Things like this come up all the time. You 
know Verne Cox. Well, he’s the principal owner of 
the Green Taxi Company. He told me a few weeks 
ago that they were going to increase their dividend 
rate. I bought a few shares —and I’m sixteen thou- 
sand to the good so far. I wish I could let you in on 
chances like that. I could stake you to start, and you 
could pay me out of what you make.” 

“But if I didn’t ‘ make’? ”’ 

“You couldn’t help it. I get the inside stuff. It 
isn’t gambling at all.” 

“Why do you want to do this for me?” she asked 
gently. . 

“ Because ” He halted, staring at the pattern 
in the rug underfoot. ‘ Well I— I’m so damned fond 
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of you, Deb, it just makes me sick to see the way 
you've got to live. That’s why.’ 

“The way I’ve got to live,” she echoed. “ Why, I 
live very well, thank you.” 

His broad back shook impatiently. ‘“ Oh — stuff! 
You keep up a front, of course, and it’s splendid of 
you. But you don’t fool me. I know what you’re up 
against. Women who can’t hit a ball, and never will, 
take lessons from Sandy every day. And the big 
Scotchman comes to me with tears in his eyes, telling 
me what a wonder you'd be if only you'd let him 
coach you a bit.” 

“Ts being a wonder at golf as important as all 
that?” 

“Oh, that’s only a part of it. I’ve got an idea of 
what your life at home is. I’m not the only person 
people talk about, you know. I know how you get up 
and cook breakfast and make your clothes, and how 
you're tied down to that youngster of yours. It’s just 
a rotten shame, that’s what it is!” 

Deborah knew that she ought to resent what he was 
saying. She felt that even to listen was a kind of tacit 
disloyalty. But his words were soothing in their con- 
firmation of her own rebellion. They were essentially 
true, she told her protesting conscience. Wherein was 
there justice, that women, far less attractive, far less 
capable than herself, could have the means and the 
leisure for gratification of quite wholesome tastes, 
while she was condemned to the tedium of being little 
more than a domestic fixture. 

As though thrown on a screen before her eyes, she 
saw the colorless program of her days, the preparation 
of breakfast, as Culver had said, followed by the 
peevish disapproval of her efforts, the never-ending 
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attentions to the baby, the faring forth to haggle, from 
store to store, seeking to save a penny hcie or a penny 
there, the endless struggle against dirt in all of its 
manifestations, the equally endless and even more 
futile battle against decay —in clothing, and, much 
worse, in the flesh it covered — even the occasional 
luxury of a cheap movie tempered by the unforgettable 
recollection of the pile of unpaid bills. Oh, it was a 
dreary picture, and, without hope of surcease, it 
stretched in unvarying hopelessness into the future. 

But what she said was, “I am quite happy in my 
home.” 

He laughed harshly. “It’s only your conscience 
makes you say that. Of course you aren’t happy. 
You a 

“T suppose you'll be saying presently that I don’t 
love my husband,” she exclaimed with uncontrollable 
bitterness. 

That gave him pause. “To say that — no, I think 
you do love your husband—now. But I don’t think 
he makes it particularly easy for you.” 

“He does his best,” she replied quietly. 

“Of course. All I’m suggesting is a little help.” 

“For him?” She bit her lip as the question slipped 
out. 

He raised his eyes inquiringly. ‘‘ No— not alto- 
gether,’’ he replied, after a pause. “TI can’t lie to you, 
Deb.” 

She stirred the ashes of the fire with the end of her 
golf club, watching the little shower of colored sparks 
that arose. “Of course you know what you're doing, 
Bertie.” She spoke musingly. ‘‘ You’re making love 
to a happily married woman. And the singular thing 
about it is that she doesn’t resent it.” 

“Have I said anything to resent?” 
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“ That’s what puzzles me. I don’t know. I feel as 
if I ought to resent it— and I don’t. It —it’s very 
odd.” 

“Will you think over my scheme? You don’t need 
to tell Ned if you don’t want to.” 

She passed her hand over her eyes in a gesture of 
perplexity. “ You’re the devil himself, Bertie,’ she 
murmured dreamily. ‘“‘ You take me up on a high 
mountain, and — ah, it’s easy to imagine myself with 
a decent cook, and a nurse, and clothes — clothes that 
don’t look their origin — and a little car to get about 
in, and — oh, it’s quite delightful!” 

“ They’re all yours, if you'll say the word.” 

Her voice changed, and she laughed unpleasantly. 
“Don’t be a fool, Bertie. Could you picture yourself 
married and your wife ie 

“T couldn’t picture myself with a wife I couldn’t 
support,” muttered Culver. “I—lJI don’t think I’d 


enjoy it.” 
Deborah resented that. It was like a dash of cold 
water in the eyes of a dreamer. “I don’t think Ned 


enjoys being poor,” she said frigidly. “It’s rather 
absurd to assume that, isn’t it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “‘ Nobody made him 
go in for teaching. It’s not my business, of course — 
but if you want to know, I think I’d be uncomfortable 
if I were as selfish as he is.” 

Deborah’s flash of instinctive anger changed sud- 
denly to wonder. “ How curious,” she said pensively. 
“Everybody calls him selfish —and he’s really the 
most generous person I’ve ever known!” 

Culver smiled. ‘ As to that I’m no judge, of course. 
But one thing’s certain — there’s no argument about 
his luck.” 

Deborah suddenly found the whole conversation ex- 
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ceedingly distasteful. She rose. “I’m late, Bertie. 
Will you drive me over?” 

The lamps had been lighted, and they were no longer 
alone in the room. Gathered around the tea tables, 
like bees in a flower bed, were little groups of laughing 
people. As she nodded, here and there, Deborah was 
conscious that amused glances followed her. She 
flushed angrily and quickened her pace. 

The wind had increased, and she was grateful for 
the robe she found in the car. With a sigh, she sank 
back in the cushions. “I can’t stand people staring 
like that!” she exclaimed petulantly. 

He chuckled, as he slipped the gears noiselessly into 
mesh. ‘Like sheep, old girl—and just about as 
harmless.” 

She was thoughtful for a long time. “ Fact is, I’ve 
got a guilty conscience,” she said finally. 

He laughed comfortably at that. “Ought I to feel 
flattered, Deb? ”’ 

She made no reply, and presently, with a soft whine 
of brakes, the big car stopped before her house. ‘‘ Will 
you come in?”’ she asked perfunctorily. 

He shook his head, smiling. “I know when you’ve 
had enough.” 

She held out her hand. “I enjoyed it. Thanks.” 
She spoke rather curtly. 

He held her hand an instant longer than was neces- 
sary. “For my part, that goes without saying,” he 
answered softly. Then, with a touch to his cap, his 
foot went down on the accelerator, and the car leaped 
away. 

Deborah walked slowly up the brick pathway to 
the house. At the foot of the steps she halted and 
looked about. Her head sank in an expression of de- 
spair. The treads of the staircase to the porch, long 
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unpainted, were splintered near the edges, and the 
corner of one of the risers had completely rotted away, 
revealing the black void beyond. The two posts sup- 
porting the porch were inclined toward each other, like 
two gaunt sentinels in salute, and the porch sagged 
noticeably in the middle. A loose board creaked pro- 
testingly as she crossed it. A streamer of shriveled 
paint hung from the window frame, and the wood 
it had covered was beaten by the weather to a 
dingy gray. With her finger nail, she dislodged the 
withered paint, and pensively watched the fragments 
float off in the wind. Sighing, she opened the door. 
The stale odor of yesterday’s cooking rushed out to 
greet her. 

“Ned,” she called. There was no answer. “ Ned!” 
she tried, more loudly. 

“Hi!” came the response faintly from somewhere 
above. 

She started for the kitchen, but checked herself. 
The sound of running water and the dull grate of 
granite ware against iron indicated occupancy. 
Deborah put her finger to her nostrils. Cabbage, 
again! With a shudder, she turned and went up- 
stairs. 

She stopped, hearing a snatch of shrill laughter, and 
her dull eyes grew brighter. “ Tiggie,’’ she called. 
“Where are you, dear? Here’s your muddie.” 

There was no answer. But when the sound of a 
slow, rhythmic hammering came to her from the third 
floor, she smiled and went up the second flight of 
stairs. 

“ Tiggie,” she called again, when she reached the 
top. ‘ Where are you, honey?” 

In response there came a rush of small feet, a door 
was flung open, and a tiny figure in overalls much 
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too large for it threw itself into her outstretched 
arms. 

“So you’ve been with daddie, have you,” said 
Deborah, not altogether approvingly. ‘‘ Do you think 
he’s safe up here, Ned?” 

Her husband, bending intently over an improvised 
wash sink, knocked together of unplaned pine boards, 
jerked a muttered response over his shoulder. “ He 
isn’t safe anywhere — but he’s interested.” 

Deborah squeezed the little figure, now struggling 
to free himself. ‘‘ And what are you doing, Tiggie?” 

“‘ Makin’ house,’ was the proud response. ‘“‘ Look, 
muddie.” | He indicated a heap of blocks in the middle 
of the floor, scraps retrieved from the operations on a 
neighboring building. 

“ But he’ll get splinters in his hands, Ned,” com- 
plained Deborah. 

Very deliberately, Sears poured the contents of one 
test tube into another. He studied the magenta fluid 
for a moment, holding it up to the light, before he 
replied. ‘‘ Better have splinters in his hands than noth- 
ing in his head,” he said finally, emptying the contents 
of the test tube into the sink with a disappointed sigh. 
“ Confound it — misfired again!” 

Deborah shook her head. ‘‘ Heavens, Ned, don’t 
you get enough chemistry during the day?” 

He smiled as he put the test tube back in its rack. 
“Tt’s more fun than anything else I know of.” 

“You don’t seem very glad to see me,” she pouted. 

“Of course I’m glad to see you — how silly!” He 
came to her and kissed her absently on the cheek. 
“Have a good time at the Club?” 

His abstraction nettled her. “I had a very good 
time,” she answered curtly. ‘Come, Tiggie. Time 
for bed.” 
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Ignoring the child’s vociferous protests, she 
whisked him up and carried him down the creaking 
stairs to what she always referred to as the 


“ nursery.” 
“ Poor lambkins,” she muttered, as she removed the 
youngster’s overalls. “Such a ragamuffin as you are. 


And so dirty. What a naughty man your daddy is to 
let you play up there in that dreadful place.’’ 

This could not be allowed to pass without protests. 
“T like daddy. Makin’ house.” 

The tears came suddenly into Deborah’s eyes. ‘“ Of 
course you like him. And so do I — that’s the pity 
a ee 

But the young man was quite oblivious to his moth- 
er’s distress. He was too intrigued by the still baf- 
fling problem of doing his own unbuttoning to con- 
sider anything else. 

Deborah cast a black look around the tiny room. 
“Worn,” she murmured. “Worn through.” In 
corroboration, her glance rested upon the hole in the 
grass rug, exposing a patch of soft-wood floor beneath. 
The black spots on the crib, from which the enamel 
had long since been chipped, were vocative in the same 
chorus. 

As, mechanically, she went on with the process of 
getting her offspring ready for bed, her gaze con- 
tinued to rove. It passed over the unpapered plaster 
walls, bare of decoration, save for the meandering 
black lines that ran from molding to baseboard, be- 
speaking an ancient settlement of foundations. It 
rested, finally, on the once-white bureau, covered with 
a dull arabesque of finger marks. 

“ He is selfish, after all!” she exclaimed bitterly. 
“ Tt — it isn’t fair!” 

The job was done at last, and the heir of the house 
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of Sears duly relegated to his crib. To him, at 
least, life was still splendidly simple. It was a matter 
of long stretches of entertainment, achieved without 
difficulty, a large and perfectly functioning stomach, 
replenished with commendable regularity, and inter- 
vals of untroubled sleep. There were, to be sure, 
occasional encounters with inanimate objects, usually 
hard and over-supplied with corners: but they, though 
painful for the moment, were after all but the discords 
which preserved life from a too great tameness. 

Deborah sighed at his rosy contentment, as she 
tucked him in. “Sleep tight, little man,” she whis- 
pered. “And grow up as slowly as you can!” 

Then she went downstairs to help the altogether 
inadequate Minna with dinner. 

She changed her mind, however, when she caught a 
whiff from the kitchen. A whimsical thought assailed 
her. Could an odor be said to speak? It was absurd, 
and yet the thing which filled her nostrils almost to 
nausea spoke clamorously of cheapness, the cheapness 
of second-rate vegetables, wilted and pawed over in a 
“cash-and-carry”” grocery, the cheapness of a stove 
afflicted with senility, the cheapness of a preparation 
without art or intelligence. It was, in short, dreadful. 
She turned and went into the living room. 

Wearily, she sank into a morris chair, the cushions 
of which had once been the vivid green of mail-order 
furniture, but which were now a dusty sage. Forget- 
ful of what she should have remembered, she placed a 
careless elbow on the arm of the chair. The tenon, 
from which the glue had long since dried, slipped from 
its mortise, and the arm sank like a broken wing. 

With a bang, Deborah pushed it back to its* place. 
“Everything coming apart!” she muttered. The 
thought fascinated her with its implications. The idea 
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of love, as a kind of glue, occurred to her. If that 
were to dry up, would men and women come apart 
like worn-out furniture? 

The speculation was interrupted by the sound of 
her husband’s footsteps coming slowly down the stairs. 
He came into the living room and settled heavily on 
the sofa. “ Dinner ready?” he asked with the morose- 
ness of weariness. 

“Do be careful, Ned,” she warned. “ The springs 
of that sofa won’t stand rough treatment.” 

“T’m hungry,” he announced, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his forehead. “It’s been kind of hot up 
there in the attic.”’ 

“Next winter you'll complain because it’s so cold.” 

He nodded. ‘“‘ Everything freezes up. Some day 
I'll have a decent laboratory, maybe.” 

The word infuriated her. “ That’s it! All you 
think about is having a decent laboratory. The fact 
that your child isn’t decently clothed, that the furni- 
ture’s all falling apart, and that a 

He stared at her in astonishment. ‘“ For goodness’ 
sake, Deb — what’s gotten into you?”’ 

Her anger deserted her as suddenly as it had come. 
“Oh, I’m just tired, I guess. I—TI have a head- 
ache,” 

He was sympathetic at once. ‘ That’s too bad, old 
girl. Maybe a little aspirin?” 

“Oh — it’s nothing, really. Dinner must be ready. 
I — ['ll see.” 

His eyes brightened. “I’m ravenous!” he ex- 
claimed. 

At dinner, he expressed concern at the faintness of 
her appetite. 

“T—][ had tea at the Club,” was her explanation. 
It appeared to satisfy him. He ate hungrily of every- 
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thing but the cabbage, and that he downed as if he 
respected it, but had no affection for it. 

“Tt seems to me that Minna’s passion for cabbage 
might be tempered, if not checked,” he suggested 
mildly. 

‘“‘Minna’s habits can be changed in no particular 
whatever,” responded Deborah feelingly. 

Her husband sighed. ‘‘ Every time I suggest that 
she cut the ham a little thinner, she adds a couple of 
centimeters. Look at this!”’ He held up a great slab, 
brittle from excessive cooking. 

Deborah shrank back in repugnance. “She has a 
genius for making bad food worse. But what can I 
do? She’s cheap, and the ham’s cheap, and — oh, our 
whole life is cheap!” 

Sears laid down his fork. ‘ You’ve gotten into a 
state of nerves, Deb,” he said sternly. “I—TI can’t 
make you out.” 

She nibbled idly at a bit of limp and slightly brown- 
fringed lettuce on her plate. “I told you I was tired. 
I — [Il be all right to-morrow.” 

He considered her answer for a moment. Then he 
looked up, eyeing her anxiously. ‘“‘ There’s only one 
trouble with that, my dear — you’ve been this way, off 
and on, for quite a while. I — I’ve worried about it.” 

“Thanks,” she responded sarcastically. ‘‘I didn’t 
know your work left you any time to worry about me.” 

That hurt him, and he put out his hand, boyishly 
pleading. She ignored it, and he drew it back. The 
meal was completed in silence. 

““T suppose,” she said, as they rose from the table, 
“you'll now retire to the attic? ”’ 

He winced as if she had struck him. “ You used to 
be interested in my work. You used to come up with 
me; 
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She made no reply. “Did you bring home the 
evening paper?” she inquired presently. 

He snapped his fingers. ‘“‘ No—I clean forgot it.” 

“Ah, well — that’s three cents saved. I suppose you 
can buy a new test tube with it.” 

He looked at her for a moment, manifestly per- 
plexed. Then he seated himself beside her on the 
couch and took her hand. “Tell me all about it, 
Debbie,” he urged gently. 

Instead of responding to his advance, she rose and 
walked to the fireplace. Her lips had set, and there 
was something like anger smoldering in her eyes. 
Suddenly she turned and faced him. “ Are we always 
going to live like—this?” she demanded, covering 
the room with an inclusive gesture. 

He followed her hand. ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
it?”’ he asked mildly. “No palace —but it’s com- 
fortable.”’ 

“Comfortable? ”’ She flung the word back at him 
with a sneer. “ As comfortable as a—as a pigsty! 
That’s what’s ‘ gotten into me,’ if you must know. 
You’re so damned satisfied! You'd live like this to 
the end of your days and never complain.” 

He was startled by the venom with which she spoke. 
“But Debbie,” he faltered, ““ [1 ——”’ 

She came nearer to him, and her voice fell to a 
vibrant whisper. “Do you want to know what some- 
body asked me to-day? He asked me if you were 
selfish.” 

Sears’ face clouded. “He asked you? Who might 
he be?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. You'd be surprised how 
many people ask it.” 

“Vou act as if you agreed with them. Do you?” 

The wistfulness of his tone disarmed her. She 
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came over and seated herself beside him. “ Of course 
I don’t, silly!” she cried, putting her arm around his 
shoulder. ‘“ Only 

“Oh — so there’s a reservation? ” 

“No, but 

“Come now,” cried Sears irritably, extricating him- 
self from her embrace and standing up. He shook 
himself like a dog coming out of the water. “ Speak 
your piece. Something’s troubling you. What is it?” 

He was extraordinarily good looking, she thought, 
as she looked up into his frowning face. Such clear 
eyes, with the furrow of the student between them. 
Ordinarily they twinkled with an irrepressible humor; 
there was something very like anger in them now. 

“ We might have a fire, don’t you think?” she said 
irrelevantly. ‘It’s much colder out.” 

Obediently he went over and arranged the logs. 
“That woman,” he complained over his shoulder, 
“doesn’t clean up anything but the fireplace. Can’t she 
be made to understand that I want the ashes left here? ” 

“ But, my dear —certainly not all summer?” 

“T don’t want them ever taken out,” he grumbled. 
“Can’t have a decent fire without ashes.” 

She clapped her hands approvingly as the flames, 
with increasing vigor, began to snap and crackle up the 
chimney. “I think you’ve managed very well, my 
dear.” 

He rose from his knees, dusting his hands. He 
smiled with restored amiability as he viewed his handi- 
work, “ There was, as usual, no paper. But you can, 
you see, build a fire without paper. That’s where 
Minna gets fooled.” 

“T think you could do anything you set ae hand 


” 


to,” said Deborah gravely. 
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His eyebrows rose in surprise. “Are you compli- 
menting me, my dear?” 

She nodded. “You're clever with your head and 
clever with your hands. You're a very clever man, 
Neddie.” 

“T think I’d better be on my guard!” he cried, 
manifesting mock alarm. ‘‘ What do you want, any- 
way?” 

“Come here and sit by me,” she ordered. When he 
had complied, she went on. ‘‘ Ned, dear — what are 
your plans?”’ 

“My plans?” he echoed. “I haven’t any plans.” 

“Oh, yes you have. You're far too clever a man 
to be planless. What are they? What are you going 
to be — well, ten years from now?”’ 

“Ten years — why, my dear child, I’m sure I don’t 
know!” 

All her pent-up resentment suddenly burst forth. 
“Oh, I suppose it’s my fault! Sensible women prod 
their husbands. Connie does. But I’ve been asleep. 
I’ve let you go along your own sweet way — and never 
troubled. But I can’t let you go on that way. If you 
haven’t any ambition yourself, I 

“ Haven’t any ambition?” he echoed, genuinely 
amazed. Then he laughed. “ Why, you goose, there 
isn’t a man alive that’s got more ambition than I have!” 

Her whole body tossed in a gesture of annoyance. 
“ Oh, not — not that. Of course you want to succeed 
in your profession. You don’t have to tell me that. 
But me — your child — oh, it’s been coming over me 
for months — you’re so terribly, terribly unworldly!”’ 

He turned and stared at her curiously. ‘“Un- 
worldly, eh? But that’s what you used to say you 


liked in me.” 
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She nodded vehemently. ‘‘I knew you'd say that. 
Of course I did. I like it now. Only, I’m older than 
I was, and ie 

“Wiser? ”’ he interpolated gently. 

“Yes, wiser. Oh, Ned —don’t be angry with me. 
I don’t want to hurt you. But I just can’t stand it 
any longer — seeing you, with all your splendid talents, 
simply going to waste. I see other men, with not a 
quarter of your ability ‘i 

“ Getting rich!”’ he snapped through his teeth. 

“Yes, getting rich. But I don’t mean that. I 
haven’t changed that much. I don’t care about being 
rich. If I did, I should certainly never have married 
you. And I wouldn’t be complaining now if it was 
just a question of money. You know that. It’s some- 
thing more. It’s—” She hesitated, finding that the 
words she wanted eluded her. 

“Go on,’ he ordered curtly. “It is something 
more. Well — what is it?” 

She was silent for a moment, marshaling her ideas. 
She was conscious that he was studying her narrowly, 
and she wanted to make herself very clear. It was, 
she felt intuitively, a kind of crisis. It must end in 
something concrete, a platform of some sort upon 
which to build anew. 

“Tt goes back to our marriage — and beyond,’’ she 
said slowly. “I fell in love with you — just you, 
without any thought of ” 

He interrupted her with an ironic laugh. “ Your 
mother did her best to make you think about the other 
factors.” , 

“You'll never get over that, will you, Ned? «Well, 
mother said I’d regret it— and I never have. But I 
have come down to earth.” 
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“Down to earth.” He repeated the words softly, 
as if fixing them in his memory. “ Are you getting 
tired of me, Deborah? ” 

To his surprise, her nod was affirmative. “I’m tired 
of things as they are. I’m tired because there isn’t 
any movement. One day is like another day — and I 
can’t see anything ahead.” 

The pain in his eyes made her pause. Knowing how 
sensitive he was, it was difficult to make him grasp her 
attitude without wounding him — perhaps irreparably. 
With a sigh, she renewed the effort. 

“ T’m not tired of you — as you — you know that, of 
course. I think I’m more in love with you than I 
ever was. But I’m tired of having to apologize for 
you.” 

“Do you have to do that?” 

“Not aloud. But I’m doing it all the time —to 
myself. Oh, Ned, you’re the dearest, most lovable 
man in the world — but I just can’t stand being the 
wife of a poor schoolmaster any longer!” She had 
meant to give him a well-thought-out and calmly ex- 
pressed statement of her position. Instead of which, 
after delivering what was little more than a scenario 
— and a-not very coherent scenario at that — her eyes 
filled with tears, and she choked so that she could not 
utter another word. 

If he saw the tears he gave no sign of it. “ That 
sounds like an ultimatum,” he said gravely. “Is it?” 

Incapable of reply, she buried her face in the pil- 
lows. 

Digging in the pockets of his shapeless old jacket, 
he brought out his pipe and filled it. “It turns out 
just about as I prophesied,” he mused, watching the 
blue spirals of smoke wind slowly up to the ceiling. 

She straightened abruptly and stared at him, wiping 
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her eyes with the back of her hand. ‘“‘ What do you 
mean by that?” 

He was sitting in the ancient morris chair, his head 
thrown back, and his eyes half closed. “I knew, 
when you joined the Valley, that this would be the 
result.” 

She repeated her question—this time without a 
tremor in her voice. ; 

“We've been married three years,’ he went on, as 
though he had not heard her. “ The first year was all 
anticipation, and the second all realization. In the 
third, you sat up, rubbed your eyes, and asked, ‘ Where 
ane bois 

“ Well — are you telling me?” 

“You've enjoyed your summer in the Valley, 
haven’t your” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“T was afraid you would. Well— what is it to 
be — me, or the Valley?” 

“Ned!” she cried in exasperation. ‘‘ Why do you 
hate that place so much?” 

He opened his eyes at her question and leaned for- 
ward, his hands on his knees. ‘‘ Hate it? I never 
gave it a thought until it appeared as the symbol of all 
that I was jealous of.” 

“You,” she jeered. “ Jealous? Since when?” 

“Since the day I asked you to marry me,” he re- 
sponded soberly. ‘I was afraid I couldn’t win you. 
And then, having won you, I was afraid I couldn’t 
keep you.” 

“Keep me?” she echoed wonderingly. ‘ From 
what?” 

“From the life I mistrust. Oh, I don’t care how 
much you flirt with Bert Culver. That “4 

“You — you knew — about that?” she ejaculated. 
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He nodded, wearily. ‘‘ Overheard a conversation 
in the train. But that isn’t 

“What was said?” Deborah was annoyed by the 
flush she felt rising in her cheeks. 

But of question and color her husband was alike 
oblivious. “It’s not of individuals that I’m afraid,” 
he went on pensively. “I’m afraid of money. There’s 
Harkness. The brightest man in my class, beyond a 
doubt. But he married a rich wife. If you could see 
him now! A vegetable!”’ 

“But that’s too much money,” insisted Deborah 
stubbornly. ‘‘ Too little is u 

“Tt isn’t money,” continued Sears, in his curiously 
detached way. “It’s what money seems to do. It 
seems to make men go loco. They kill themselves — 
their souls if not their bodies —trying to pile it up. 
And then their women just spend it. You'd think 
they'd buy freedom with it. But they don’t. What 
an opportunity Harkness had!”’ 

“You were talking about me,” said Deborah 
coldly. 

“T still am. But what can I say that will mean 
anything — that will help you or me? Here is life, 
that can be made much of, or little. As you’ve often 
said, I’m an impractical dreamer. My contact with the 
hard realities of life is limited. That is why, I sup- 
pose, that I lulled myself into the silly notion that you 
would come back from the Valley, full of distaste for 
the people you found init. Instead of which, you come 
back with a heightened distaste for me and my ways — 
and an opinion of the furniture that is appalling!” 

“ Are you trying to make a joke of it?” 

“Not I. I say appalling, because it is precisely that. 
It is appalling because it indicates how completely the 
summer has infected you.” 
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“Infected? That’s an odd word, isn’t it?” 

“Tt seems to fit the case. You've ventured into an 
atmosphere of materialism, and the bug has bitten 
you. Creaky stairs, incompetent domestics, chairs that 
come apart — deplorable, beyond doubt, but when they 
drive a person to tears and profanity, and a 

Deborah sprang from the lounge. “I’m going to 
bed!”’ she stormed. ‘ What’s the use of talking. 
You just take on that supercilious air and refuse to 
listen. You — you think it’s funny.’ It was evident 
that the tears were again perilously near the surface. 

He held up a detaining hand. “ Please don’t go. 
Let’s finish this — as far as such a thing can be finished. 
You’ve told me pretty clearly what you're thinking. 
You’ve told me often, of late — only I was too stupid 
to hear you. Now, for the good of both of us, you 
ought to hear what J think — as far as I can tell it.” 

Deborah sat down again. “ Well— what do you 
think?” she asked with a chill composure. 

He was silent for a moment, chewing thoughtfully 
on his pipe, which had gone out. ‘“‘ Well, it seems 
clear that we’re at a sort of fork in the road. If you 
want to, you can, of course, cut loose. Despite a baby, 
you're ——” 

She flung herself on her knees beside him. ‘‘ Oh, 
Neddie, don’t talk like that. I don’t want to leave you. 
There isn’t another man in the world like you. I only 
want ; 

He raised his hand and gently stroked her hair. 
“On the other hand,” he went on, “ there’s the status 
quo. The second-rate food, broken furniture — oh, 
the frame of the picture is pretty shabby, there’s no 
evading that. But there is a picture, Debbie, dear — 
that’s the thing to hang on to. Money? The best I 
can hope for is promotion, and perhaps, some day, a 
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research fellowship. This fat-witted world is begin- 
ning to see that there’s profit in research. Some of the 
big companies i 

Deborah buried her face in his knees. ‘“ But must 
we always be shabby? ”’ she wailed. 

He nodded slowly. ‘“ That’s a relative word, sweet- 
heart mine. Don’t you see, even if the overalls are 
dirty and torn, it doesn’t really matter; it’s only the 
work that matters.” Suddenly, his calm voice qua- 
vered and broke, and his head sank down beside hers. 
“Oh, my dear, my dear, I’d like to give you purple 
and fine linen, I’d like to give you a great house and a 
car, I'd like to give you everything you think you want 
— but I know —I can’t tell you why I know it, but I 
do — that they aren’t worth the giving. At best, they 
don’t do any harm. But mostly, they — they put every- 
thing that’s fine to sleep. I know it. I know it! I 
know it!” 

“ But do you think you'll be promoted pretty soon? ” 
she cried, catching at a straw. 

“ Assistant professor next year, probably.” 

“Then we'll have the purple and all, won’t we!” 
_ she laughed ironically. 

He shook his head. ‘“‘ Even with a full professor- 
ship I won’t be exactly rich.” 

Deborah fell silent, watching the spurts of blue 
flame from an all but burnt-out log. “It was a mis- 
take,” she said finally, “our coming out here to live. 
It would have been better if we'd stayed near the 
university.” 

“ But that was what I wanted you to do!” he ex- 
claimed in surprise. “It was you who insisted on 
Fairmount.” 

“T know. I had so many friends here. I thought 
that would make up for being poor. But poor people 
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are happier, I guess, when they stay with poor people 
like themselves.” 

“ Or discover that poverty can be of the soul as well 
as the pocketbook,’ said Sears, contemplatively re- 
filling his pipe. 

“T’m tired,” declared Deborah abruptly. “I think 
I'll go to bed.” 

Sears made no move to detain her. But she was 
conscious that his gaze was wistful. ‘I wish I could 
cheer you up,” he sighed helplessly. “I feel it all a lot 
more than you realize, Deborah. I want you so to be 
happy, dearest. And I—I know you're not.” 

“Oh, I shall get over it,’ she answered lightly, as 
she kissed him on the forehead. “It’s just a question 
of getting used to it, I suppose.” 

“No, dear girl—I don’t think it’s that, either. 
Happiness doesn’t just come. You've got to go out 
after it, I think.” 

She paused in the doorway, filled with remorse at 
the dejection of her husband’s bowed figure. “I’m 
so sorry, Neddie,”’ she whispered. ‘ I — I'd be differ- 
ent if I could.” Then she shrugged her shoulders 
helplessly and went upstairs. 

As she undressed, she reflected upon their conver- 
sation. It had been so futile! Beginning nowhere, it 
had wandered wordily, to arrive at that from which it 
had set out. Largely from what he had left unsaid, she 
knew that her husband was profoundly troubled. He 
was quite as unhappy as she, and a mist formed 
over her eyes as she thought of him pondering alone by 
the dying embers of the fire, striving to reconcile the 
tangled skein of life with the well-ordered warp and 
woof of his own philosophy. Despite the confidence 
with which he voiced his convictions, intuition told 
her how filled his soul was with doubt. 
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It was useless, she decided, to struggle any longer. 
Ned had gone to the root of the matter in his remark 
that they were at a fork in the road. One might, 
humanly, bewail a painful situation. But one could 
not, with any dignity, continue to wail without effect. 
She was at a parting in the way. And toward one 
course, a guide-post of duty pointed clearly. 

She let a shoe fall on her foot, heedless of the pain. 
Was it merely duty? Because, in the solemnity of a 
hyperbolical ritual, she had agreed to share her hus- 
band’s fortunes for good or for ill, must she forever 
abide by the agreement? Deborah was fond of games. 
It followed that her sense of honor was keen. — It 
dawned suddenly on her troubled mind that loyalty in 
marriage was a simple matter of honor. One was 
honorable, or one was not. There was no compromise. 
The conclusion was inevitable. She must abide, not 
merely to the letter, but to the spirit, by the promise she 
had made what seemed so many years ago. Even to 
complain was dishonorable. More, it was contempt- 
ible. As clear as the call of a bugle on the desert, she 
heard the counsel of her conscience. 

And then, as she slipped between the sheets and 
snapped off the light, came a reflection that made her 
shiver. Was this decision to be loyal to the lonely 
man downstairs no more than respect for a coldly 
ethical obligation? Suppose, she asked herself, were 
she like those women who could, without hurt to their 
self-esteem, tee their balls in bad lies, unperceived — 
in short, were her life molded by nothing more rigor- 
ous than expediency — would she forsake the weary 
struggle to be happy with Ned and give it up for the 
softer, well-decorated life she craved? It was a pain- 
ful question, and even as she asked it, she recognized 
the hand of her husband in it. One thing, at least, he 
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had taught her unforgetably, and that was to struggle 
toward the light, regardless of the rigors of the path. 

The thing was quite feasible. Ned would never 
stand in the way. Indeed, if she asked it, he would 
help her. And Culver, the philanderer, would marry 
her. She still had charm enough to make him. If not 
him, there were others. She could surely do as well 
as Constance — and ‘be as happy. 

And then — the first unrestrained and really mirth- 
ful laugh of the evening burst from her lips. She 
laughed until the bed shook, and she heard her hus- 
band’s voice calling up to ask what was the matter. 
“ Come quick, Neddie,” she called back to him. “Tve 
lost my mind!” 

She chuckled as she heard him bounding up the 
stairs. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” he cried, coming to the 
side of her bed. Though she could not see, she knew 
that his eyes were wide with alarm. 

““T — I was just imagining how I’d feel if I left you 
and married Bertie Culver, and I » 

Against the dull glow from a street lamp she could 
see him stiffen. ‘‘ Leaving me and marrying - 

“Oh, come here, you goose! Tell me how much 
you love me.” ; 

He dropped on his knees beside the bed, pressing 
her limp hand to his lips. “I wish I could,’ he 


breathed. “It’s the only thing I have to give you.” 
She closed her eyes, and a dreamy smile curved her 
mouth. “It’s the only thing, I’ve decided, that we’ve 


got plenty of in this house — so— so let’s enjoy it, 
shall we, lover?” 


CHAPTER V 


Rodney Colt was typical of the architect’s dual life. 
He was successful because he yielded neither to the 
temptation of pleasing himself nor of pleasing, too 
completely, the unsophisticated taste of his clients. He 
was a master of compromise, and his houses, if a little 
banal, artistically, were usually somewhat better than 
their owners. 

His delicate fingers unrolled the blue prints, neatly 
lettered in the corner, “‘ Proposed Residence of Lyman 
Wainright, Esquire,’”’ and spread them out on the bare 
surface of the massive Jacobean table. 

“T’ve got your garden room here, Constance,” he 
said, indicating a section of the floor plan with his 
pencil. ‘And here,” he added, extricating a sheet of 
tissue, with an elevation lightly sketched in, “is the 
way it will look.” 

“Tt’s lovely!” cried Constance. “I think you’ve 
been very clever about it, Rodney.” 

“ He’s too clever,” growled Wainright. ‘“ Hang it 
all, Colt, you must think I’m a belted earl, or some- 
thing. You're tacking all sorts of extras on to this 
thing.” 

Colt shrugged his shoulders. “‘ Constance said she 
wanted it.” 

“ And I do, too,” insisted Constance. ‘‘ Why, Lym, 
a house of that size ought to have a garden room — 
oughtn’t it, Rodney?” 

Colt bowed his head in acquiescence. When a lady, 
particularly as a client, put a question to him in that 
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tone, he always acquiesced. If she were to suggest 
that the roof be put on upside down, it is probable 
that he would reply as he did on this occasion. “ It’s 
often done.” 

But Wainright was not appeased. ‘‘ We started out 
to build a simple, cozy little home, and this damned 
thing will cost fifty thousand dollars if it costs a penny.” 

“Oh — hardly that,” demurred Colt. 

Constance was not so soothing. ‘ Well — what if it 
does? It’ll be worth it.” 

Wainright took a cigar from his pocket and bit the 
end off savagely. ‘All right, all right! Go ahead 
and stick your flower pots in if you want to. I think 
the thing looks like hell, if you want my opinion, 
but ‘ 

“We don’t—if you talk like that,’ interrupted 
Constance sweetly. ‘‘ Now, Rodney, I want to talk 
about the fixtures. I think those knobs you sketched 
were just too sweet for anything. It wouldn’t cost 
much more to have those made, instead of using the 
ordinary things, would it?”’ 

*“ Not much,” admitted Colt. 

“Oh, good Lord,” groaned Wainright, throwing 
himself from one side of his chair to the other. 

Constance paid no heed to his protest. “I had a 
list of things I wanted to speak to you about, Rodney 
— but of course I forgot it. I'll mail it to you.” 

Colt offered the warning he always offered, and 
which was always unheeded. “If you have any 
changes, Constance, now is the time to make them. On 
the plans, you know, it’s +: 

“Oh, but there won’t be any changes. I’ve prom- 
ised Lyman not to change a single thing! ” . 

Colt smiled, and Wainright emitted a kind of grunt, 
expressive of a lack of confidence in his wife’s state- 
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ment. “It’s lucky we've got plenty of land,” he said. 
“Tf this house gets any bigger, though, I suppose we'll 
have to buy more to take care of it.’ 

Constance rose, buttoning her gloves. “Come, 
darling. If we stay here any longer I’m afraid you'll 
be disagreeable.”’ 

“Tm mot disagreeable,’ answered Wainright 
sulkily. 

Constance favored him with a tolerant smile. “ One 
would think, dear, that it wasn’t you who wanted to 
build a house.” 

“Of course I wanted it. We had to have it, didn’t 
we? But I never said I wanted a marble palace.” 

The argument did not constitute a new experience 
for Rodney Colt. It was, in fact, as much to be ex- 
pected as the letting of the contracts. “It really is a 
much simpler house than you think. Much simpler 
than the Crawleighs,” he added shrewdly. 

Wainright turned in the doorway. “ Crawleigh’s 
wife’s got money,” he growled. “I hope you don’t 
think I’m trying to compete with him? ”’ 

“Tt’s a rather vulgar house,” answered Colt indif- 
ferently, as he rolled up the blue prints and snapped 
a rubber band around them. “ Full of solecisms.” 

Wainright grinned. ‘‘ Well—don’t put any in 
ours. I don’t know what they are, but #4 

“A house,” said the architect impressively, empha- 
sizing his points with light taps of his pencil on the 
time-polished top of the table, “is primarily a place 
of shelter. It should therefore be warm, convenient 
and comfortable. That much any builder can do for 
you. But it should also be expressive of its owner. 
You’d expect to find Lee Crawleigh in a house like 
that, just as you’d expect to find the things you find 
in Hollywood. But you, Lyman, as a substantial, re- 
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spected, rising young business man, oughtn’t to have 
that kind of a house. You need something like this. 
We're all proud of it here in the shop. It won’t ex- 
cite any comment, any more than a well-dressed man 
in a crowd excites comment. But it has dignity, it is 
suited to its site, and it is adequate for what you will 
probably want your home to be—say ten years 
hence.” 

Wainright laughed appreciatively. He was a sales- 
man, and he knew salesmanship when he saw it. “ All 
right, Rodney — go to it. Get your bids in and let’s 
start digging. I want a good job, you understand — 
first-class stuff and all that. Only—keep out the 
frills, won’t you.” 

Colt nodded solemnly. “ Frills would hardly be in 
keeping with a man of your character and standing, 
Lyman. You can trust me.” 

“T think it’s going to be a love of a house,” ex- 
claimed Constance, as she and her husband stood 
waiting for the elevator. “ But Lym — you are get- 
ting so disagreeable!” 

He looked at his watch, and a frown crossed his 
face. “ You said you’d only keep me half an hour,” 
he said sourly. “It’s been twice that.” 

Conversation was impossible in the elevator, but 
when they were on the street, she answered him. 
“You're letting business run away with you, Lyman. 
It seems to me you're always looking at your watch 
and saying you have to hurry back to the office. I— 
I hate your old office!” 

“That's sensible of you,” he said sarcastically. 
“ Seeing as it’s the old office, as you call it, that enables 
you to build a fine house and ai 7 

She stopped short in impatience. ‘ How long are 
you going to keep up that nonsense about me being 
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responsible for the house? It’s very tiring, I assure 
you. The house was your idea and nobody else’s — 
you know it was.” 

He nodded reluctantly. “I’m not denying it. But 
if I build a house, I’ve got to pay for it, don’t I?” 

“But you don’t have to ” A taxicab bore 
down on her at a crossing, and she had to leap for 
safety. She continued with the nonchalance that 
comes only of years of city dwelling. ‘“ You don’t 
have to carry your business quite so painfully. Why, 
you've got lines in your face, and your voice — some- 
times, Lyman, I wish you were just sales manager 
again. You were much more easy to live with then. 
Being Vice President is all very fine, but if it’s going 
to make you “i 

He linked his arm in hers, as they waited for the 
crossing policeman’s whistle. ‘I suppose you'd like 
to go back to the flivver and one maid, and ¥ 

She shuddered. ‘‘ Of course I wouldn’t, silly. But 
why can’t you take life as easily as you did then? ” 

“Tt isn’t as easy at the top as it is on the ladder,” 
he answered succinctly. “‘ Well, here’s where I leave 
you, old girl.” 

“ See that you come home with a better disposition,” 
she cried. He lifted his hat, smiled in a preoccupied 
fashion, and disappeared in the press. He left with 
her the recollection of a man much older than she 
knew her husband to be. His skin, once so rosy and 
firm, was sallow and drawn in hard lines about his 
mouth. When he raised his hat, it revealed thinning 
hair. That, she said resentfully to herself, was per- 
haps no fault of his. But the touch of silver about 
his ears — she sighed, and turned northward, becom- 
ing one of the ceaselessly moving crowd of “ shoppers.” 

Something must be done about Lyman, she reflected, 
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as she walked briskly along. He was not getting the 
rest he needed. That, she decided charitably, accounted 
for his nervousness, and therefore his irritability. 
They were going out altogether too much. Four 
nights, already, this week! He couldn’t stand it. A 
halt must be called. But how? It was easier said 
than done — oh, vastly easier! She frowned in exas- 
peration. She had a vivid mental picture of him com- 
ing home, of an evening, and finding his dinner coat 
laid out. ‘Oh, good Lord — going out again?” The 
question would be followed by a miscellaneous ha- 
rangue — something about the way the laundry did his 
shirts, mention of his distaste for the people they were 
going to see, whoever they might be —a plaintive wail 
that she did not appreciate how tired he was. It was 
as inevitable as the brief and perfunctory protests of 
the children. 

But she also knew very well what would happen if 
he came home to find no dinner coat laid out. “ Not 
going out to-night, eh?” he would say with every 
evidence of relief. ‘‘ Well, that’s fine.’ He would 
put on his smoking jacket and perhaps his slippers, the 
old custom of dressing for dinner at home having some- 
how fallen into disuse. He would romp with Northam 
and little Constance until they were put to bed, and for 
a little while the vanished lightness of his youth would 
return to him. At dinner the grim lines about his 
mouth would gradually reappear. He would be 
moody, preoccupied, captious occasionally, over trifles 
of food or service, having nothing, apparently, that he 
cared to say, and uninterested in what she contrived 
to say to him. After dinner he would light a cigar, 
pick up the latest copy of the Literary Digest— “a 
chap ought to keep up with what’s going on in the 
world,” he would say — and settle himself with every 
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appearance of contentment. But that period of peace- 
ful domesticity would, she knew from experience, be 
of brief duration. He would presently drop the maga- 
zine, and, as if conscious of an obligation, ask how 
Northam was getting on in school. If the reply were 
favorable, he would nod in seeming gratification. If 
it were not favorable, he would frown and say some- 
thing like, “It costs enough to send the kid to that 
school — they ought to do something with him.” In 
either case, the subject of his son’s education would 
be dropped. He would turn, perhaps, to the National 
Geographic, thumbing listlessly through the illustra- 
tions. He rarely read the text. He said it hurt his 
eyes to read such fine print after a hard day in the 
office. After a little, the inevitable yawn would appear. 
He would rise and stretch himself, and then, if it were 
winter, wander down to the cellar, where she would 
hear him puttering with the furnace. His reappear- 
ance above stairs would be accompanied by a mono- 
logue having to do with the incompetency of furnace 
men and the high price of coal. That might lead to a 
general discussion of the high cost of living, with 
special reference to her extravagance. And then, with 
a final yawn, as a sort of silent taps, would come a 
slow drifting off to the oblivion of sleep. 

It came upon her, with a start, that she faced two 
equally unpleasant horns of a dilemma. Marriage, 
upon which she had embarked with such confidence of 
seeing the far shores of life, had somehow lost head- 
way. She pictured it as a staunch, well-fitted craft, for 
some unaccountable reason lost in the doldrums, while 
the waves lapped sleepily around its still bows. Was 
this curious stagnation her fault, or Lyman’s — or was 
it the thing that came to every one — the ashes at the 
core of the glowing promise of life? The question 
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was too much for her, and with a deliberate effort she 
turned her thoughts to matters more understandable. 
If Pring did not have that skirt right this time 

Suddenly she grew conscious that people were star- 
ing at her. She flushed, surveying herself, wondering 
what was wrong. Then she looked around. Some one 
in a limousine, standing at the curb, was making sig- 
nals, apparently to her. Wondering, she changed her 
course towards the car. 

The door opened, and she heard her name. “ For 
goodness’ sake, Martha,” she cried, as she recognized 
the occupant. ‘‘ Where did you drop from?” 

‘““Hop in, Connie,’ ordered Martha Noble. “I’m 
waiting for Sue Bellowes. She’ll be an age, of course. 
Do tell me about yourself. I haven’t seen you for cen- 
turies, have I?” 

“ At least that,” laughed Constance, getting into the 
car and sinking back in the cushions. “‘ What a treat. 
I didn’t know how tired I was.” 

“You look tired,’ agreed Mrs. Noble, surveying 
her judiciously. ‘‘ Running round and round in the 
rat-trap, eh?” 

“Making an epigram, I suppose—as Freddie 
would say. What-does it mean, Martha?” It oc- 
curred to Constance, with a kind of thrill, that the years 
had given her confidence. She was no longer in the 
least afraid of Martha. She was, in fact, rather sorry 
for her. Gossip had it that all was not well between her 
and Freddie. 

Martha answered her question with a sardonic 
chuckle. ‘“ Not an epigram, Connie — just a statement 
of facts. But it isn’t a rat-trap — it’s a squirrel cage. 
You know —those affairs where the poor créature 
spins madly about in his little wheel, and gets all tired 
out, and 4 
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“And gets nowhere?” suggested Constance, with a 
flash of understanding. 

“Precisely. Unless—” Martha hesitated, and her 
lean face grew dark. ‘‘—he spins so fast that he 
gets thrown off into something worse.”’ 

Constance sensed more significance in the words than 
they expressed, but she did not ask what it was. 
“Where have you been, Martha?” she asked instead. 
“It seems to me I’ve heard of you all over the world.” 

Mrs. Noble nodded. ‘I went to Europe first — you 
know why?” 

Constance shook her head. ‘“ Because you wanted to, 
I suppose.” 

“Hardly. Freddie took me over in pursuit of his 
insatiable ambition. He’d heard of a French specialist 
that could make the most sterile of women have chil- 
dren.” 

“ Yes.”’ Constance found herself oddly embarrassed. 
She was uncertain as to how much interest she should 
exhibit in a topic so manifestly delicate. 

But Mrs. Noble showed not the slightest embar- 
rassment. She laughed easily. ‘“ Freddie decided that 
the man was grossly overrated. He was terribly an- 
noyed. It was really too amusing. He went home in 
a huff. I remained.” She laughed again, reminis- 
cently. 

“‘ What — what was the matter with the specialist?” 
asked Constance hesitatingly. 

“Nothing. He merely said there was nothing what- 
ever the matter with me. That outraged Freddie, of 
course.”’ 

“ Well, you’re back now, anyway,’ said Constance, 
after a little pause. ‘‘ You and Freddie must come to 
dinner, soon. You ‘a 

Mrs. Noble’s lips curled in an enigmatic smile, and 
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she shook her head. “I don’t think Freddie and I 
will dine with you — ever,” she said softly. 

Constance was nonplussed. “ Ever? Why, Martha 
— what do you mean?” 

“Tt is simple enough. Freddie has given me up for 
lost. We — well, it isn’t public quite yet, but I might 
as well tell you. Freddie and I aren’t living together 
any more.” 

Constance’s eyes opened wide with astonishment. 
““Why, Martha — you — you — why, I 3! 

Mrs. Noble smiled. ‘‘ Don’t pretend that it surprises 
you, Connie. You must have guessed? ”’ 

Constance shook her head vehemently. “I never 
dreamed of such a thing,” she protested. 

“Then you’re singularly obtuse,” said Mrs. Noble 
calmly. “ You’re almost as obtuse as Freddie was. 
My dear, you should have seen him when I told him! 
He acted as if I’d said the world was flat. And then 
he grew frightfully angry. Name of a little pipe, as 
the dear French say, I thought I’d have to call the 
police. You'd have thought that he was the victim of 
the most hideous conspiracy. Apparently all the warn- 
ings I’d given him had passed over his head com- 
pletely.” 

“Warnings? ”’ echoed Constance blankly. 

“Certainly. I’d told him all along that life with him 
was intolerable — that just as soon as he’d enabled me 
to attain real independence, I intended to free myself. 
Well, he hastened matters a bit. It was his perform- 
ance in Paris that broke the camel’s back. I — well, I 
had a little talk with that doctor myself. Freddie 
doesn’t know about that talk. But it settled wea 
And there you are.” 

“Oh —I—TI'm so sorry!” Constance tried to con- 
ceal the instinctive disapproval she felt, but it was evi- 
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dent, from Martha’s expression, that the latter was 
quite conscious of it. 

“You've always suspected that I was a bad woman 
— and this just proves it, doesn’t it?’ she asked, smil- 
ing whimsically. 

“ But you did love Freddie?” exclaimed Constance 
incredulously. 

Mrs. Noble was silent for a moment. “I was fond 
of him,” she conceded finally. ‘“ He was amiable and 
generous and — he still is, for that matter. After his 
first rage, he’s been quite decent about—this. But 
he — he got on my nerves, Connie. I found I wasn’t 
as practical as I’d thought. I got hungry for a lot of 
things. He couldn’t understand why I starved when he 
-kept stuffing bank notes down my throat. And then, 
this mess about having children. Oh, I know what you 
think. I know what everybody thinks. You all sit 
around your tea tables, and tell each other how sad it is 
that I won’t gratify Freddie’s pathetic ambition. Well, 
I’ve been perverse, no doubt. I’ve played the part you’d 
put me in. But, my dear Constance, Freddie’s desire 
for children was a feeble little tallow candle to the blaz- 
ing sun itself, compared to mine. Oh, I know — I made 
fun of you girls, because you were tied down to your 
children — but I was just covering up. Well — I’m all 
through covering up.” 

Constance was profoundly moved. “ What are you 
going to do?” 

“Freddie’s lawyers have arranged everything. 
Cruelty’s the charge, I think—pnot so bad, either, 
when you reflect on it. He wasn’t really cruel, of 
course — but mere stupidity doesn’t constitute grounds, 
they tell me. The law’s so stupid itself, isn’t it!” 

“ And then? ” 

“ After the divorce? Well, I shall go abroad and see 
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the world and seek happiness —and I think I shail 
find it.” 

“Jt— it’s very surprising,’ admitted Constance 
lamely. ‘“I—JI don’t know just what to say.” 

Martha laughed lightly. “Say, my dear? Why, 
you ought to congratulate me, of course.” Her face 
slowly darkened. ‘‘ But you won’t, no — you won't.” 

“ Oh, but I do, Martha!” cried Constance. 

The other woman shook her head. “‘ With your lips 
—gyes. But you’re too much a part of the scheme of 
things to approve, my dear. I suppose nobody disap- 
proved of the runaway slave quite so much as the well- 
behaved little slaves who didn’t dare to run away.” 

“Do you mean that I— that I—” 

“That you’re a slave?’ supplied Martha, with a 
quizzical smile. ‘‘ Yes, my dear — that’s just what I 
mean. Every year you wind yourself a little tighter in 
your golden chains — just because they’re gold, you 
know, doesn’t keep them from being chains.” 

Constance tried to defend herself. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by that, Martha? ”’ 

“My dear Connie, don’t argue about it — it’s self- 
evident. Why, the first thing Mollie told me about you 
was that you were building a new house. I could 
supply the rest of the picture myself. New furniture, 
new clothes, new car—bounding prosperity for 
Lyman. Possessions. Things to own. Only, of 
course, you don’t own them. They own you. 
They —”’ 

“But Martha,” protested Constance. “ Surely 
you —”’ 

Martha declined to expand the idea. She switched 
the topic abruptly. “ How’s Deb?” she asked. “ Are 
you as sorry for her as you used to be?” 
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Involuntarily, Constance sighed. ‘ Poor Deb,’ she 
began, ‘‘ She _ 

“Listen, Connie.”” Martha’s gray-gloved hand rose 
in a gesture bespeaking silence. “‘ You waste a great 
deal of sympathy on ‘ poor Deb.’ It’s become a habit 
with you. No doubt she speaks of herself in the same 
way. But really, I don’t think she’s ‘ poor Deb’ at all. 
I’m inclined to thing she’s rather lucky. No golden 
chains for her. Nobody gives her toys — so she has to 
make her own. Tell me honestly, Con— don’t you 
envy her occasionally? ” 

““ S-sometimes,” admitted Constance, with a cer- 
tain reluctance. ‘‘ She doesn’t seem so unhappy — but 
I think she’s just being brave.” 

Martha laughed. “ That’s a good deal in itself, isn’t 
it? I suppose Ned’s still puttering away in his labora- 
tory and not making any money? ”’ 

“Of course — you couldn’t change him!” Con- 
stance spoke with a trace of vindictiveness. ‘‘ Deb 
pretends to think he shouldn’t change. She gave up 
trying to make something out of him. So she went 
down to his level. She — she’s become fearfully high- 
brow, Martha.” 

“The little impostor!’’ said Martha ironically. 
“ Pretends to be interested in Ned’s work, no doubt? ”’ 

Constance did not recognize the irony. “ Yes. She 
actually took a course, last year, in chemistry. And 
she’s going on with it this year.” 

“ How extraordinary! Fancy you taking a course in 
paint making! And what became of her affair with 
Bertie Culver? That went quite hot, as I remember it.” 

“Oh, that was years ago. I think she likes Bert 
very much — but she hardly sees him now. You see, 
she doesn’t belong to the Valley any more. Asa matter 
of fact, I don’t see much of her myself. She’s at the 
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University a good deal, and then she’s got her own 
friends.” 

“Tt’s odd,” mused Martha. “ Think of you two 
having different friends—and in the same town. 
Things change, don’t they?” 

Constance sensed disapproval of herself. “ You 
mean, I suppose, that I’ve left poor Cinderella by the 
fireside? ”’ she said, a trifle resentfully. ‘‘ It’s the other 
way to. Deb professes to disapprove of us. But it 
isn’t really Deb, of course — it’s Ned. He doesn’t like 
to go out, and he won't play bridge, and he’s so serious- 
minded!” 

“Ts he really? ’’ Martha's surprise seemed genuine. 
“T used to think he had a delightful sense of humor.” 

“Oh, after a fashion — yes,’ acknowledged Con- 
stance. ‘“‘ But he’s shy, and with people he doesn’t 
know, he shuts up like an oyster.” 

“That,” said Martha thoughtfully, “is a very good 
description of my second husband. I think it will be a 
relief after Freddie — who couldn’t be shut up at all.” 

Constance found Martha’s cynical candor too discon- 
certing. She put her hand on the door knob. “I'd love 
to stay and chat with you, Martha, but I really must 
run along. I have a fitting, and 7. 

Martha made no effort to stay her going. “I’m glad 
I saw you, Connie. I'll see you surely before I leave, 
won't IP” 

“ Oh, yes — surely,’ agreed Constance perfunctorily. 
“Call me up and we'll have lunch together.’’ 

Martha smiled inscrutably and said nothing. 

Constance proceeded on to her fitting and spent the 
balance of the day busily occupied on the various mis- 
sions for which she had come to town. When, at last, 
she was able to sit back in her seat on the 5:14, with 
nothing to do for nearly an hour but think, her mind 
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reverted uncomfortably to thoughts of her sister. 
Martha’s words appeared now rather in the light of a 
challenge. And it came over her, suddenly, that she 
and Deborah were, for no reason in particular, grow- 
ing apart. Mutual affection had not proved an adequate 
substitute for lack of mutual interest. She had attri- 
buted the widening breach to Deborah. But that was 
merely her defense before Martha. Constance was 
essentially generous, and to herself she did not deny that 
she had rather neglected Deborah. She had, to be sure, 
been so very busy. But that was no excuse. It was, 
after all, a matter of effort, rather than of time. Poor 
Deb — she was so brave! The necessity of effort ad- 
mitted, Constance immediately set about determining 
ways and means. She had hesitated about that pink 
organdie. She would hesitate no longer. She would 
send it over, first thing in the morning. But that was a 
trifle. She wanted to do something really big and gen- 
erous, something which, for the sacrifice it would 
entail upon her part, would give her real satisfaction. 
She reflected. Deb was absurdly proud. Things had 
to be managed delicately. And there was Ned to be 
considered, too. But a birthday gift — she took out a 
little gold pencil from her handbag and did some com- 
putation on the cover of Vogue. It would require some 
help from Lyman, she decided regretfully. But be- 
tween them it could be done. Some pinching, to be 
sure — but the end would justify even really quite 
painful means. She put away her pencil in a glow of 
pleasure. Constance enjoyed being generous. 

At dinner, she broached her plan to her husband. He 
surprised her by following a moment’s frowning skepti- 
cism with whole-hearted approval. 

“T think it’s a fine idea,’ he declared. ‘“ You can 
count me in for all you need.” 
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Constance took his hand impulsively and squeezed 
it. ‘“ You're just a dear, Lym,” she cried. 

“As a matter of fact,’ he responded, “I’ve been 
thinking of something of the sort, myself. Tig’s a nice 
lad, and I’ve often felt— oh, in a way — responsible 
for him. And I like Ned, too—lord, I don’t under- 
stand him, of course — but I like him. I want to help 
him.” 

“T think I’ll just write Deb a little note,” said Con- 
stance. “I’ll tell her that it’s our birthday gift.” 

“ Be careful how you word it,’ cautioned Lyman. 
“ You never know how they'll take things — Ned, par- 
ticularly. Better play up what it'll mean to the boy.” 

After dinner, Constance went to her desk, and after a 
preliminary pause, wherein she sat pensively tapping her 
teeth with her pen, she wrote: 


Deb, dear: 

Lym and I have thought of the birthday present we 
want to give you this year — we’re both awfully keen 
about it. We want you to send Tiggie to Dr. Wag- 
staff’s school, and we'll take care of him. He'll be in 
the same grade with Northie — and it will be so nice 
for both of them. And it will give such pleasure to 
Lym and me. 

Your loving sister 
CON. 


“There,” she said, as she blotted it. “I know 
mother will be tickled to pieces. She’s always felt badly 
that Tig had to go to the public school.” 

Lyman, from behind his newspaper, grunted ap- 
proval. “I think I can swing it alone, too. I see that 
that little flyer I took in oil is panning out pretty well. 
i a ” 

“Oh, but I want to do my share,” cried Constance. 
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Her husband put down his paper and smiled indul- 
gently. “ All right, old girl— we won't fight about it, 
will we? But I’m in on it.” 

“You are generous, aren’t you!’’ Constance went 
over and kissed him lightly on the forehead. “ But 
you're so contradictory!” 

“Somebody’s got to be the sheet anchor in this 
family,” he said, smiling up at her. “If I didn’t check 
you, you’d go sailing off into bankruptcy in short 
order.” 

“Nonsense! I’m not half as extravagant as you 
are 

Further discussion of that perennially vital topic 
was ended by a ring of the doorbell, and the maid pres- 
ently appeared with the announcement that “ Mr. Foote 
wished to see Mr. Wainright.” 

“Who in the world is he?” whispered Constance, 
frowning. 

Wainright hesitated. “‘ He’s—he’s—oh, he’s a 
friend of mine. Show him in, Hilma.” 

Mr. Foote came in, his hat in his hand. His face 
was as expressionless as a mask, but full of a ruddy 
vitality, accentuated by the vivid red tie he wore. 

“ How are you, Mr. Foote,” said Lyman, holding out 
his hand. “ This is Mrs. Wainright.” 

Mr. Foote acknowledged the introduction with a 
jerky bow. “Can I have a few minutes of your time, 
Mr. Wainright?”’ he asked briskly. 

Lyman indicated a chair. “ Sit down, Mr. Foote. 
Have a cigar?” 

The visitor shook his head. ‘“ Thanks. Don’t 
smoke.” 

“This is strictly man-to-man, I suppose,” said Con- 
stance inquiringly, with a movement toward the door. 

Again Mr. Foote shook his head, “Not at all, 
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What I’ve got to say concerns you too, in a way, Mrs. 
Wainright.”’ 

“Goodness!” said Constance, and sat down. “Is it 
as serious as it sounds?” 

Mr. Foote did not smile. It was evident from the 
thinness of his lips that he rarely smiled. He proceeded 
directly to the business in hand. “ As you p’raps know, 
Wainright, I’m chairman of the Village Improvement 
Council.” 

“Oh, yes,” murmured Wainright. ‘ Of course.” 

“In that capacity,’ continued Mr. Foote, “ I’m here 
to ask you to accept the Chairmanship of the sub-com- 
mittee on Buildings and Improvements id 

“ But — but I don’t know anything about Build —”’ 

Mr. Foote silenced him with a gesture. “ You don’t 
have to. It’s not a technical position. The Village Im- 
provement Council is merely the visible expression of 
the better element—I should say, the coordinated 
activities of the responsible citizenship of our town. 
As such, it occupies itself with all that concerns the 
health, well-being and comfort of the taxpayers. The 
various activities of the Council are subdivided into 
committees. They are not, as I say, in any sense 
technical. We leave that to the regularly constituted 
authorities. It is our province merely to supervise, 
suggest, and, if desirable, bring about, through 
propaganda of various kinds, concentrated action. 
We ‘ 

“But I couldn’t supervise buildings and improve- 
ments,’ protested Wainright. “ a 

If Mr. Foote heard the protest, he gave no evidence 
of it. “ Weare,” he proceeded, “ the Civic Conscience 
made tangible. You have a copy of our Year Book — ” 
His eyes darted around the room, and a shade of disap- 
pointment seemed to cloud them when he did not find 
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what he sought. “ You are, of course, familiar with 
our activities. And, as a subscriber, you have given 
tangible evidence of your approval. Now, Mr. Wain- 
right, it is the opinion of the governing board — of 
which, of course, I am one — that as Chairman of one 
of our committees, you can render inestimable service 
to the community.” 

“ But I don’t know anything about 

Mr. Foote inclined his head. ‘“ You don’t have to 
know anything,” he said patiently. ‘‘ Thoroughly com- 
petent secretaries attend to the routine work. Frankly, 
Mr. Wainright, we want you for the prestige which 
you will lend to the organization. You are, I under- 
stand, about to build a new home. You are a rising 
young man of affairs. Really, I think — we all think 
— it is your solemn duty to lend the sanction of your 
name “4 

“But I’m really awfully busy 
right. 

“ Naturally. We all are. But such small sacrifice 
of time as is required will be in a splendid cause. I 
repeat, it is your duty.” 

He said it so solemnly that both Lyman and Con- 
stance were impressed into silence. The latter was the 
first to regain her voice. 

“Mr. Wainright comes home so tired, as it is. I 
really think he oughtn’t to take on any new responsi- 
bilities,” she said, a little uncertain before Mr. Foote’s 
sublime conviction. 

He made one of his jerky little bows. ‘ Madam, it 
is a responsibility beside which all others, I truthfully 
believe, pale into insignificance. It is, madam, not only 
a duty, but a sacred privilege. It is the most wonderful 
thing, to me, about this beautiful little community in 
which we dwell, that those of us who have achieved 


” 


'” 


protested Wain- 
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some small measure of success in the affairs of men 
should be the first to volunteer their time, their means 
and their abilities in the service of their humbler fel- 
lows. Mr. Wainright, I repeat most solemnly, sir, you 
cannot decline what I offer you— at once a task and 
an honor.” 

“ You — you put it so strongly,” murmured Lyman, 
feebly. ‘“‘I—if you i 

Mr. Foote rose. ‘‘ Let us consider it settled, then. 
May I congratulate you? It is a pleasure to find 
among one’s neighbors and friends men who have an 
awareness of their obligations as members of a de- 
mocracy. One can say it without hesitation, Mr. Wain- 
right — Fairmount is a forward-looking community.” 

Wainright bowed. “Th—thank you,” he mum- 
bled, not quite sure that it was himself, Fairmount, or 
the principle of democracy which was being eulogized. 

Mr. Foote held out his hand. “ Notices of meetings 
and conferences will be sent you, of course. Now, if 
you will pardon me—HJI have several other calls to 
make.” 

Constance followed him to the door. “ You must 
be a very busy man, Mr. Foote?” 

Mr. Foote agreed readily. ‘“‘ With my duties in the 
city, and my little family, my hours are filled,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘ But, madam, one’s duties as a citizen should 
not be shirked, should they? ” 

“No,” acknowledged Constance, quite overcome by 
his conviction. “‘ Certainly not.” 

But when Mr. Foote had gone, some of her acquies- 
cence went with him. ‘“ You shouldn’t have done it, 
Lym,” she protested. “ You’re overworked as it is.” 

“Oh, there’s no work to this. It—it’s just an 
honorary job.” 

“Are you quite sure? ” 
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“ Absolutely. All I have to do is preside at com- 
mittee meetings, and look wise.” 

“ But Lym se 

“You oughtn’t to object, Connie —really you 
oughtn’t,” said Wainright seriously. ‘ Foote’s a simple 
old chromo, of course. But he’s right. It’s a demo- 
cratic town. The better element has an interest in 
things.” 

“IT suppose it really is an honor, after all,” agreed 
Constance, after a moment. “As he said, they want 
people in those positions whose names really mean 
something.” 

Wainright did not argue that point. “Solid men. 
Fellows who have a stake in the place — own their own 
homes, and that sort of thing.”’ 

“Oh Lym!” she cried suddenly. “I’m awfully 
proud of you! It makes me laugh to think how fear- 
ful mother was when I married you.” 

Lyman took up his newspaper. “I haven’t done 
anything,” he said, with an indifference not wholly 
genuine. “Just plugged along.” 

Constance put her hands on his shoulder. “Oh, but 
you have,” she exclaimed, her shining eyes looking up 
into his. ‘‘ You started from nothing — and now look 
at you.” 

Lyman’s rather strained features relaxed in an indul- 
gent smile. He put his arm around her waist and drew 
her to him. ‘‘ You’re responsible, honey. You put it 
up to me to make good. I’ve done my best.” 

Her eyes closed, and her head sank against his 
shoulder. ‘Oh, Lym—how happy we are!” she 
whispered. 

He touched her hair lightly with his lips. 


CHAPTER VI 


In the case of Mary Ball, to the usual considerations 
of family unity were added an abiding conviction 
on her part that her daughters had need of her. 
Though it was long since they had left her nest and 
though they now had very sizable birdlings of their 
own, she never lost her belief that her supervision was 
of vital importance to them. 

This supervision of her daughters entailed the main- 
tenance of relations with their husbands. And, as a 
field marshal from time to time receives the reports of 
his generals, so, at stated intervals, there were family 
dinners of a definite, well-understood formality. Upon 
these occasions, the past was dissected, with approval or 
censure judiciously meted out, and the future carefully 
considered. They were most formidable to Mr. Ball, 
who, as a kind of seneschal, had upon his shoulders the 
task of maintaining the peace when a revolt of the 
seigneurs impended. 

“T feel like a freshman going up before the dean,” 
grumbled Sears, as they stood before the door of the 
Ball residence on one of these difficult evenings. 

“Cheer up, Neddie,” laughed Deborah. ‘ You'll 
fight, of course. But dad’ll help you out.’ 

“She’s going to rag me about Tig and that school 
business — I just feel it in my bones.”’ 

His anticipations proved accurate. The dinner, 
as was the custom, passed with nothing of the un- 
toward. To be sure, in itself, it was a kind of tribula- 
tion to the daughters, though for reasons not under- 
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stood by their husbands. It was, for one thing, too 
elaborate. Filet mignon never graced the Ball table 
en famille. The silver was the kind—a familiar 
incubus in most families above the lower classes — 
which entailed a maximum of maintenance with a 
minimum of use. Mr. Ball, who ventured occasionally 
upon the humorous, once observed that their plate 
resembled a fire engine, with steam always up, which 
never went to a fire. This was not, of course, true of 
the knives and forks and such like humble utensils, 
which did justify their daily polishing by appearance 
on just such occasions as this. 

At the coffee, Sears stiffened in expectation that his 
zero hour had come. But Mrs. Ball’s attacks were not 
always frontal. “ I was speaking to Anna Hoyt to-day 
about your last book, Ned,” she said, in the peculiarly 
magisterial manner she reserved for such occasions. 
“And I couldn’t remember the name of it.” She con- 
trived to intimate, subtly, a certain inadequacy in the 
book, as the reason for her forgetfulness. 

“Tt’s not a book,” answered Sears sulkily. “It’s a 
monograph. Its name is By-effects of diaminomethyl- 
acridinium chloride.” 

His reply was greeted with a burst of laughter from 
the entire table. “Ouch!” cried Wainright. “Are 
the effects as bad as they sound?” 

Sears grinned. “Chemistry’s not unlike society. 
We have to give things big titles so people will respect 
them. If your room isn’t large enough to accommo- 
date that title, you can use a shorter one — Flavine. It 
means the same.” 

“Tt sounds like something you use in the kitchen,” 
laughed Constance. “I like it better.” 

“What is it, really? ”’ asked Mr. Ball. 

Sears turned gratefully to his father-in-law. “I 
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think you'd really like to know.” He put a faint 
emphasis on the pronoun. “ Well, it’s not a flavoring | 
extract, as Connie thinks, but a yellow dye, made from 
coal tar, and a 

“ Wait a minute,” interrupted Wainright. “I'll bet 
Deb can’t tell what it is.” 

“Oh, can’t 1?’ answered Deborah, with a toss of 
her head. ‘‘ Well, smarty, it’s a coal-tar product, and 
it will kill the germs causing ordinary abscesses in a 
solution as dilute as one part flavine to 200,000 parts of 
water. Furthermore, it doesn’t hamper the bactericidal 
action of the leucocytes unless is 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Wainright, open-mouthed. 
“You have become a high-brow, haven’t you, Deb!” 

Deborah looked down at her plate. “It isn’t so very 
high-brow, is it, for a woman to read her husband’s 
books?” 

Mrs. Ball alone appeared unmoved by her daughter’s 
erudition. ‘Is the book going well, Ned?” she 
inquired placidly. 

He looked up in surprise. “ Going well? What do 
you mean? ”’ 

“T mean — is it enjoying a large sale?” 

Sears laughed, but his face clouded faintly with 
annoyance. ‘‘ Hardly! How many people are there, 
do you suppose, who’d want to read stuff like that?” 

“Then why did you write it? It must have taken a 
good deal of time? ” 

Sears commenced a reply, hesitated, and said noth- 
ing. 

His wife came to his rescue. “It’s just like writing 
a letter, mother — to your friends, you know,” she said 
patiently. “‘If you found out something interesting, 
you'd want to let them know, wouldn’t you? ” 

“If it were— important,” conceded Mrs. Ball. 
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The faint emphasis she placed on the last word con- 
stituted a challenge. Sears accepted it. 

“In this case it wasn’t in the least important,” he 
said wearily. “It was merely a very humble footnote 
to Ehrlich, if you understand what I mean.” 

Mrs. Ball was frank. “I don’t understand at all.” 

Deborah, watching her husband, saw signs of gath- 
ering wrath. She spoke before he could. “ There’s 
another aspect to it, mother. At the University, you 
know, promotion depends a good deal on what a man 
publishes. A monograph, now and then, keeps him 
before his profession, and Ee 

“Tt’s all a mystery to me,” sighed Mrs. Ball. She 
implied that writing monographs on unpronounceable 
subjects was no worthier of an intelligent man than 
juggling plates on a vaudeville stage — indeed, rather 
less so, for the latter at least, was remunerative. With 
a benignant smile, she transferred her interest to Wain- 
right. 

“ How is business, Lyman? ”’ 

“Fine, mother,” he responded. “It’s running me 
ragged, but 3 

She nodded approvingly. “I see your advertise- 
ments everywhere. I must say, they’re very convinc- 
ing.” 

“We've got the market to ourselves on that floor 
varnish,” he said comfortably. ‘‘ And when the build- 
ing boom gets going—’’ He smiled across the table 
at his wife. “I guess you can have your fur coat, all 
right, Connie.” 

“T don’t want a fur coat if I have to pay for it with 
a husband who’s got the fidgets,’ complained Con- 
stance. 

“You mustn’t take liberties with your health, 
Lyman,” warned Mrs. Ball. 
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Wainright’s laugh rumbled in his chest. ‘“ Don’t pay 
any attention to Connie, mother. She wants to eat her 
cake and have it too. She doesn’t see why I can’t 
support her without working.” 

“That’s silly,” declared Constance. “I don’t object 
to your working, but you’ve got so many irons in the 
fire. Why, mother, he’s a director now in almost as 
many companies as Freddie Noble. And a 

“ Poor Fred,” sighed Mrs. Ball. “ How dreadfully 
Martha’s treated him.” 

“He’s all broken up about it,’ agreed Wainright. 
“T never liked that woman! ”’ he declared, bringing his 
fist down on the table. “ She — she’s bad!” 

“Tt’s disgraceful,’ said Mrs. Ball, as if there was 
nothing more to be said about the affair. 

“That — that’s hardly fair,” offered Constance, a 
trifle doubtfully. 

“T don’t think it’s fair at all,’ said Deborah. “ For 
my part, I wonder that she didn’t leave him long ago.” 

Wainright flamed resentfully at that. ‘‘ He’s worth 
temo her! 

Deborah shrugged her shoulders. ‘A matter of 
taste.” 

“But she — she’s been so coarse about it,” expostu- 
lated Mrs. Ball. “ Really, I 6 

“T’m sick and tired of hearing her picked to pieces!” 
stormed Deborah. “Its always ‘poor Freddie.’ If 
she didn’t love him, there was only one thing to do, 
and that was to get out.” 

“One has certain obligations, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Ball loftily. 

‘““Well— so one has. And self-respect stands up 
near the top, I think.” . 

Constance’s expression indicated her doubtfulness of 
mind: But the deepening red of her husband’s face 
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showed how free he was of any doubt on this question. 
His lip quivered as he struggled to control his outraged 
emotions. 

“ Perhaps there are two sides to the question,” said 
Mr. Ball mildly, emerging from his usual silence. 

His wife crushed him with a look. “ There can be 
only one side to a moral question,” she said coldly. 

He lowered his gaze, like a child reproved. ‘“ No 
doubt,” he murmured, “if it 7s a moral question.” 

There was a moment of rather embarrassed silence. 
Then Mrs. Ball, to whom acrimony was reprehensible 
only when it seemed to be getting beyond her control, 
rose from the table. “It is a question, I think, best 
not discussed,” she observed, looking slowly around at 
her family. ‘Each of us has his opinion.” 

Sears nudged his wife as they were leaving the 


dining room. “I guess you'll keep your foot out of it 
now, old girl, eh?” 
Her answer was a glare. “I notice you kept out of 


it — coward!”’ she hissed. 

“T’m saving myself,” he whispered, with a sly wink. 
“ The worst is yet to come.” 

She understood, a moment later, what he meant. 
Mrs. Ball had seated herself by the fireplace, while 
Wainright solicitously arranged a footstool for her. 
Mr. Ball was preoccupied, hunting for non-existent ash 
trays, finally to fall back, as he always did, with the 
chuckling injunction to “throw your ashes on the 
floor — it keeps the moths away.” Constance stood by 
the table, idly fingering the pages of a magazine, the 
light from the lamp throwing her rather aquiline fea- 
tures into high relief. How young she kept, thought 
Deborah a little enviously, as she looked down at her 
own far from slender figure. 
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She voiced the thought. ‘“‘ How ever do you do it, 
Con? No one would guess you had three children!” 

“ Hard work, my dear,’ was Constance’s rejoinder. 
“Exercises, night and morning, strict attention to 
diet ts 

“Oh, lord,” groaned Wainright, tugging ruefully 
at his waistcoat. ‘‘ We’re not going to talk about 
diet?” 

Mrs. Ball entered the conversation. “I think not,” 
she said with quiet decision. “I want to hear about 
the children. How is Richard, Deborah?” 

Deborah and her husband exchanged glances. He 
made a grimace. ‘‘ Oh, he’s just fine, mother.” De- 
borah spoke with calculated indifference. 

“Tt is too bad,” continued Mrs. Ball suavely, “ that 
you won’t send him to Doctor Wagstaff’s. I find it 
hard to understand your position in the matter.” 

Constance, catching the expression on her sister’s 
face, hastened to reply. “It’s a matter of opinion, 
mother. I—TI understand it perfectly.” 

“Do you?” Mrs. Ball raised her eyes in mild sur- 


prise. ‘‘ Perhaps you will let me share your under- 
standing? ” 
Constance grew impatient. “Oh, it’s all settled, 


mother. Really, I don’t think we ought to talk about it 
any more.” 

‘““T don’t agree with you,” said Mrs. Ball calmly. 
“Tt should be discussed freely. It is of great im- 
portance.” 

Agreement came from an unexpected quarter. Sears, 
half sitting, half reclining, in an easy chair, well back 
from the fireplace, with his hands linked behind his 
head, was the one who brought it. “ Let’s be frank, 
shall we?” His eyes twinkled humorously, but his 
mouth, indistinct in the half-light, was determined. 
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“Tt’s kind of you, Connie, to want to spare my feel- 
ings. But I can’t allow it.” 

“It’s an obsession with him,’ murmured Deborah 
anxiously. “‘He’s going to tell you something that 
isn’t so.” 

“He was, I believe, going to be frank,” said Mrs. 
Ball frigidly. 

Sears nodded. “Just so. I was afraid you were 
going to talk about this school business. I hoped you 
wouldn’t. But since you have ti 

“Tf it is too distasteful to you— ?” began Mrs. 
Ball. 

“Tt is extremely distasteful,’ admitted Sears evenly. 
“ But I think we'd better go on with it. The fact of 
the matter is that you and Connie and Lym all think: 
I’m ungrateful, and an ass to boot.” 

There was a chorus of protests at this statement, but 
he continued, unmoved. “I don’t blame you for think- 
ing it. But I’m not ungrateful, and if I’m an ass, I’m 
a very conscientious one. I’m talking plainly, because 
I want you to get my point of view. Your offer to send 
Tig to Doctor Wagstaff’s was a fine, generous thing to 
do, and I want you to know that I appreciate it fully. 
if $i ” 

Wainright stirred uncomfortably. “Forget it, 
Ned,” he growled. He wished the accursed subject 
had never been reopened. 

Sears shook his head vigorously. “T’'ll never forget 
it. It touched me —tremendously. Deb will bear me 
out in that.” 

She nodded, staring at the floor. ‘“ You can’t 
imagine what a time we went through, about it,” she 
murmured. 

“ Now you all think, I feel sure, that Deb was an 
unwilling partner in our decision— that I was the 


’ 
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nigger in the woodpile. That isn’t true. Also, you 
think that we made it from some silly idea of false 
pride, or something like that. Well, that isn’t true, 
either. The fact of the matter is that we'd rather have 
Tig go to the public school because we think it’s a 
better school.” 

Mrs. Ball’s bright eyes were skeptical. “A better 
school, Ned? ”’ 

He nodded vehemently. “Much! Better equip- 
ment, better teachers, better 4 

Constance, almost against her will, felt herself being 
drawn into the argument, as a chip into a whirlpool. 
“ But those things, Ned — they aren’t the whole story, 
are they?’ she suggested, hesitatingly. 

He acknowledged her point readily. ‘“‘ Not the half 
Of itl think. “As a 4 

His wife interrupted him. ‘‘ We went all over that. 
I know just what you mean, Connie. You're afraid to 
say it, because it sounds so frightfully snobbish.” 

“Tm afraid I’m obtuse,” said Mrs. Ball. ‘‘ What 
is it that she means but is afraid to say, dear?” 

“Oh, that education doesn’t amount to much — one 
way or the other. That associations are the thing. 
That 7 

Mrs. Ball professed amazement. ‘‘ What an 
extraordinary statement, | Deborah. Education 
doesn’t ——.”’ 

“Don’t be silly, mother. You know perfectly well 
that you didn’t send Con and me to Miss Franche’s 
because we'd get a better education there than we would 
at the high school around the corner.”’ 

“ Then why — ?” began Mrs. Ball. 

“Because we’d make friends there of our own* sort. 
I admit, I never thought of it then. But it’s clear 
enough to me now.” 
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“You have become very worldly, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Ball, with faintly perceptible irony. 

“Tf seeing things in their true light is being worldly 
why —I guess I am,” answered Deborah doggedly. 

Mrs. Ball smiled blandly. “I’m delighted, dear. It 
gives me confidence that you will understand the point 
of view of one who knows nothing of modern educa- 
tion, but may presume to know something of the world. 
Very well, let us, as Ned says, be frank. You implied 
—or was it Ned? — that education was an affair of 
something more than books.” 

Wainright, who had been silent, suddenly found him- 
self on firm footing. “T’ll say it is,” he declared with 
great conviction. ‘The Phi Beta Kappa men in my 
class are mostly teaching school —I beg your pardon, 
Ned — but you know what I mean 45 

Sears grinned appreciatively. ‘Sure. I also know 
that men who could scarcely read and write are now 
millionaires. Chaps like Bobbie Homan, in my class, 
who flunked every course he took — and now owns a 
railroad in South America.” 

Mrs. Ball’s youthful face expanded in a smile of 
gratification. “ With or without education — strong 
men win,” she said succinctly. “ But that, I take it, 
does not mean that we should ignore the advantages of 
education — particularly for those not so strong. We 
cannot be sure that our children are going to be like — 
like your friend who went to South America. More 
likely, they are going to stay right here. Doesn’t it 
behoove us, therefore, to see to it that they have such 
advantages as we can give them?” 

Sears took it that her question was not merely rhe- 
torical. He countered with another. “ What do you 
mean by ‘advantages’ ?” 

“A fair question,’ responded Mrs. Ball. ‘“ Well, 
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you asked, Deborah, why I sent you to Miss Franche’s. 
Suppose I hadn’t? Suppose you had gone to the public 
high school? What friends would you have now? 
Shopgirls, policemen’s wives a 

“They might be very good friends to have,’ de- 
clared Deborah stoutly. 

“No doubt, my dear. But you would not enjoy 
them — nor they you. Friendships, I have found, live 
largely on mutual associations, mutual interests, mutual 
backgrounds. We are not, in this country, supposed to 
have classes or class distinctions. But that, of course, 
is merely a supposition. We have. One lives in his 
class and finds one’s friendships in it.” 

“You don’t believe much in democracy, do you?” 
asked Sears, tapping the ends of his chemical-stained 
fingers together. 

“As a political instrument— yes. Socially — my 
dear Ned, it’s a pure figment of the imagination! If I 
did what democratically minded people are supposed to 
do, I’d have my cook in to dine with me. But I’m sure 
she’d enjoy it even less than I would.” 

Sears, fascinated by the calm cynicism of the woman, 
demanded an amplification of the idea. “ All right. 
Education, for a girl, has a social purpose, then. But 
what about boys?” 

Mrs. Ball was in no way dismayed. ‘“ Implying, no 
doubt, that men are not afflicted with social ambi- 
tions?’ she said cuttingly. 

Sears laughed appreciatively at the thrust. “ But 
beyond that. Your idea of education is to fit a boy for 
something more than Governor of the Assemblies, 
Rett at tow 

“Thank you so much,’ was her ironic artswer. 
“You have insight, Ned. Yes, I have a larger 
thought.” 
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“What is it?” Sears was nettled and spoke a 
trifle sharply. 

She looked about her for a moment, before she 
replied. “ Well —I see no reason for mincing matters. 
Suppose I contrast you and Lyman?” 

“Yes — suppose you do!” answered Sears icily. 

“Very well — you both began life with, I assume, 
equal abilities, equal ambitions, and, I might add, equal 
handicaps. That is to say, you were both poor boys. 
Your schooling was probably the same. But then 
came the point of separation. Lyman went to Yale — 
and you went to that little institution down the State.” 

“What's the matter with it?’ demanded Sears 
sulkily. 

“ Nothing,” was her bland reply. “From an educa- 
tional standpoint it may be vastly superior to Yale, for 
all I know. But— you made friends with farmer 
boys — oh, worthy boys, I have no doubt — but farmer 
boys just the same. They could be of no aid to you in 
after life. Lyman, on the other hand, made friends, 
just as desirable in themselves as your rustics — but 
with the added advantage that they could help him 
greatly, later on. See, for instance, what his associa- 
tion with Fred Noble has done for him. He sd 

Constance, who had not, from the first, enjoyed the 
turn the conversation had taken, interrupted with an 
exclamation. “ Really, mother — that’s outrageous! 
Perhaps Freddie helped him to get a start — but 
Lyman’s success is his own! It isn’t fair to “ 

Mrs. Ball’s placid countenance did not alter. “I’m 
quite aware that his success is his own, my dear. But 
I am also quite aware that his friends played a consid- 
erable part in it. I think he will be the first to agree 
with me, won’t you, Lyman?” 

Wainright, thus appealed to, nodded his head vigor- 
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ously. “ You're absolutely right, mother. I—I don’t 
think I’ve ever toadied to anybody. It’s just happened 
that the fellows I liked and saw most of in college were 
fellows that were in a position to help me afterward.” 

“Tt didn’t ‘just happen,’ Lyman,” corrected Mrs. 
Ball. ‘‘ That is my point. Give some credit to your 
parents. They had the foresight to send you to a place 
where you would come in contact with men who would 
be helpful to you all through your life.” 

“Tt’s a wonderful thing,’’ exclaimed Lyman, with 
the enthusiasm of an undergraduate shining in his 
eyes. ‘ There’s scarcely a city in the world but what 
I’d pick up somebody I knew—or somebody who 
knew the people I knew. You can’t imagine how it 
helps you in business. Why, I was out in Seattle last 
fall, trying to land the business of a big furniture plant 
they’ve started out there. Didn’t know a soul in the 
town. But I ran into an old chap who turned out to 
be a Keys man in ’78 —his youngest boy’s a Junior 
down in New Haven now. Well, he proved to be a 
director of the furniture company, and he put me up at 
his club, and oe 

“The thing’s so obvious it hardly needs argument,” 
said Mrs. Ball calmly. “A parent can by no means 
guarantee the success of his children — but he can do a 
good deal toward its attainment.” 

“Your arguments are incontrovertible,” said Sears, 
allowing his head to fall back against the chair. He 
made no effort to conceal the fact that the discussion 
wearied him. 

“Then why,” Mrs. Ball shot at him, “ do you stand 
in the way of your boy’s future?” 

The direct question at last! Sears jerked suddenly 
upright, as if her verbal shaft had been a physical one. 
Then he rose, and his brows knitted, fell to pacing 
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nervously, like a caged animal, the length of the little 
room. He came to rest, finally, before the fireplace, his 
hands behind his back. When he spoke, it was with 
deliberation, as if he were voicing something carefully 
rehearsed beforehand. 

“There isn’t a single argument you’ve advanced that 
can be successfully countered. You’ve proved — you, 
Mrs. Ball, and you, Lyman, and you, too, Connie — by 
your very indignation ” He included them all 
with a sweeping gesture of his hand. ‘ You’ve proved 
beyond all question of doubt that two and two are four. 
But — when you’ve proved it— what have you got? 
You've got your four — but what are you going to do 
with it? Success! You put your darling daughters in 
schools from which they emerge perfected in every 
detail of deportment and on intimate terms with the 
fine flower of our current aristocracy. You put your 
sons in institutions from which they come out with all 
the requirements of success. You see to it that they 
love not well, but wisely. The system is soundly con- 
ceived, and it works to perfection. I’m not questioning 
it for a minute.” 

“Then why,” persisted Mrs. Ball, never losing con- 
tact with her theme, “ do you take the attitude you do 
regarding Richard?” 

He rocked silently back and forth on his toes. “TI 
sound awfully certain,’ he confessed finally. “ But 
I’m not, really. I know that the whole jury’s a unit 
against me in this case. I’ve wobbled frightfully —I 
admit it frankly. I’m a reasonable man —a scientifi- 
cally trained man. I’m a respecter of logic—and 
here’s logic solidly against me. The only thing on my 
side is instinct.” 

“ Instinct?’ queried Mrs. Ball. 

“Yes. There’s something in me that’s able to stand 
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to one side and see this life of ours as a whole. It sees 
the human struggle, recognizes its earnestness, its clev- 
erness — and weeps at the result. A thousand or so 
years ago — to this other self of mine it seems but an 
instant — we put figures of brass up on pedestals and 
worshipped them. We think we've gotten way beyond 
that. But— we haven’t—not an inch, apparently. 
We've merely changed idols. We call it “success” 
now. Just a difference of name, just a % 

“You're very entertaining, Ned,’ said Mrs. Ball 
suavely. “‘ But I still fail to catch the application to 
Richard’s schooling.” 

Sears let the lighted match he was holding burn down 
to his fingers before he replied. “I don’t think you 
ever will,” he said harshly. 

“No,” she agreed. “I don’t think I shall.” 

There was a rather uncomfortable pause. The sub- 
ject unwelcome enough at its outset, had become intol- 
erable to every one, save, perhaps, its originator. She, 
however, was not quite finished. 

“TI fail to see,’ she began presently, “why, with 
Doctor Wagstaff he wouldn’t —— ” 

Sears thrust his hands deep into his pockets, and the 
furrow between his eyes grew deeper. “‘ You're quite 
right. As far as education goes, Wagstaft’s school is 
just as good as the one he’s in. As regards associa- 
tions — and what they may mean to him in the attain- 
ment of success — it is infinitely better. He’ll have a 
better chance of growing up to be a banker — instead 
of which, perhaps, he’ll be a baker. But — but —” It 
was evident that Sears found himself unable to express 
what he seemed to feel so strongly. 

Mrs. Ball, sensing an advantage, pressed it. “ You 


would prefer then, that he be a baker, rather than a 
banker?” 
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“T don’t really care,” insisted Sears doggedly. 

“Oh come, Ned.’ Wainright’s deep voice was filled 
with incredulity. “ You don’t mean that, of course.’ 

Sears nodded. “I mean that I don’t care what he 
does. It’s what he is that matters. Whether he finds 
himself in high place or low, it’s contentment I want 
him to have. It— jit might surprise you to know that 
I consider the old chap who tends furnaces in our 
neighborhood more deserving of envy than any of the 
bankers of my acquaintance!”’ 

Mrs. Ball sighed and folded her hands. “ It is quite 
evident, Ned,” she said, with an air of finality, “ that 
you have made up your mind, and that you do not 
propose to change it. Your reasons — frankly — 
strike me as quite absurd. But it is your responsibility, 
after all. Deborah appears to follow you. She is more 
acute than I. She ——” 

“Oh, mother — do drop it,” cried Deborah. “It’s 
embarrassing to everybody.” 

“T shall not refer to it again,’ replied Mrs. Ball 
coldly. “It is, of course, your affair. I beg your 
pardon for presuming to interfere.” 

Deborah made no reply. Her silence sprang partly 
from loyalty to her husband, and partly because such 
ideas as she had were far too nebulous for expression. 
She had, she was well aware, given tacit approval to 
Ned’s position. It would merely complicate matters 
hopelessly to make confession of the turmoil of doubt 
in which, despite long hours of argument and medita- 
tion, she still found herself. Had the decision been 
wholly in her hands, she knew that she would have sent 
Tig to Doctor Wagstaff’s school, without a moment’s 
hesitation. She would have suffered no doubts. But 
she had yielded to Ned’s convictions because she under- 
stood —as none of the others could possibly under- 
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stand — their source. Intuitively, rather than by any 
process of reasoning, she knew that in some curious 
fashion Doctor Wagstaff’s school and the Valley Club 
had become synonymous in her husband’s mind. Only 
dimly, to be sure, did she grasp the reasons for his 
mistrust; but very clearly she was conscious of the fact. 
She had taken out her knitting, and as her fingers flew 
nimbly over and under the softly clicking needles, her 
mind wandered in retrospect through the major epi- 
sodes of her life with Ned. 

Two among them stood out —her tepid “ affair” 
with Bertie Culver, which, in essence, had merely been 
a crystallization of her summer in the Valley; and now 
this wrangle about Tig’s schooling. It was interesting 
to contrast the two. The earlier incident had been 
almost cataclysmic in its upheaval; as vividly as if it - 
had been yesterday, she recalled the anguish with 
which she had fled up the creaking stairs to her room, 
questioning which fork in the road she was to take, 
and the ecstasy of relief which followed her decision. 
Vague, incoherent as that decision had been, it had 
been momentous without parallel, arrived at with an 
agony akin to parturition. 

In comparison to that long-past episode, the struggle 
which followed the Wainrights’ generous offer was but 
a bloodless skirmish. Just as significant, fundamen- 
tally, as the first, she had yielded almost with indiffer- 
ence. Was it, she wondered, an indication of progress 
in her slow transformation toward new ideals? Was it, 
in short, not apathy, not defeat, but the development 
of conviction on her part? Or was it merely the 
apathy with which the time-broken prisoner views his 
chains? It was a question she could not yet answer! 
Had she acquired some measure of freedom for her 
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soul, or had it merely grown accustomed to confine- 
ment? 

The pall of silence which had settled over the little 
company at Mrs. Ball’s chill disposal of the subject of 
education was ended at last by Mr. Ball. 

“ How’s the new house getting on, Connie? ” 

Wainright groaned at the question. ‘“‘ The house is 
only the starter, I find. Con’s gone crazy on decorating 
now.” 

“Oh just a few things,’ protested Constance. 
“ Some of our old furniture was just too shabby. And, 
of course, we'll have to have a rug or two.” 

Wainright’s face wore an expression of dejection. 
“T thought Rodney Colt was the world’s champion at 
spending other peoples’ money. But these decorators 
put him in the shade! Well, if I go broke, we can turn 
the place into a museum of antiques.” 

Constance, quite unmoved by her husband’s lament, 
grew radiant. “Oh, it’s going to be simply wonderful. 
Devose has such taste. And Lyman’s crazy — he’s not 
a bit extravagant. You see, he knows all the little 
places where you can pick up things for almost nothing. 
Last time he was East he got the most exquisite refec- 
tory table for me from some Italian. He says it’s the 
real thing, and it didn’t cost a 

“The most uncomfortable darned thing I ever saw,” 
grumbled Wainright. ‘‘ You aren’t supposed to have 
knees when you sit at it.” 

Constance, unheeding, rushed on. “ And he found 
two of the dearest silver candlesticks. Just because 
they were dirty, and the arms of one of them i 

“Another swell idea!” interrupted her husband. 
“ They're so big there won't be room for anything 
else on the table. I suppose they’re artistic because the 
light’s directly in your eyes, and e 
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“When will you move in, Constance?”’ asked Mrs. 
Ball, with a smile of tolerant amusement for Wain- 
right. 

“The first of May, I think,” replied Constance. 
“ Though, of course, Be ll be a lot of things to do 
after that.” 

“Oh, of course,” agreed her mother. 

Wainright nodded lugubriously. “ As far as I can 
see, there isn’t going to be any end. One thing leads to 
another. Why, we’d no sooner decided to build, than 
we had to have a new car. We 

“ T do wish you'd stick to the truth,” protested Con- 
stance. “It was you that insisted on getting a new 
car. You know you did! And you know I tried to 
keep you from getting such a big one.” 

“ Well — with three kids you’ve got to have a roomy 
car. Besides, it’s not as big as you make out. Just 
because it’s *e 

“And now what do you think, mother! He’s begin- 
ning to suggest that he ought to have a roadster for 
himself!” 

Wainright’s protest was feeble. “I don’t want 
another machine. Though — it would be nice is 

“Well — you're not going to have another car,” de- 
clared his wife firmly. She went to the table and 
resumed her interrupted perusal of the magazines. 
“ Look at this, mother. Do you like this treatment of a 
mantel? Lym wants a ship model. Of course we won’t 
have that. But 

“T think the old man’s going to be lucky if he has a 
place to sleep in the darned house,” said Wainright 
mournfully. “As near as I can see, they’re going to 
keep him in the basement! ” . 

“Of course,” continued Constance, ignoring his 
interruption, “a picture, that way, over the fireplace, is 
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nice. But it ought to be an awfully good picture. 
Devose thinks a portrait might go well zs 

“Whose — mine? ”’ queried Wainright. 

“Of course not, silly. He means one of those old 
things, all dark and mysterious, to tone in with the 
panelling. Of course we couldn’t afford a real 
Van Dyke or Rubens, but he says awfully good 
copies ¢ 

Deborah joined her sister at the table, and the con- 
versation gradually divided along lines of sex. That is 
to say, the three women, after a rather brief considera- 
tion of the subject of portraiture, slipped, by easy 
stages, to the even more engrossing topic of children’s 
clothes ; while the men, left high on the conversational 
beach by the receding tide of feminine interest, sat 
smoking in helpless silence. 

“What tobacco are you smoking now, Ned?” asked 
Wainright after a considerable interval. 

“Edgeworth,” replied Sears. “I change now and 
then, but I always come back.”’ 

“T like it, too,” agreed Wainright. 

“Ever try mixing a little Durham with it?” sug- 
gested Mr. Ball. 

Sears:shook his head. ‘ Too hot.” 

Mr. Ball considered the objection for a moment. 
““ Yes — it’s apt to be,” he said finally. 

That ended the subject of tobacco. There was 
another silence. 

Wainright made a second effort. ‘ Things are 
looking up a bit,” he said. 

“What things?” asked Sears. 

“Business. There’s bound to be a building boom 
one of these days. Labor’s had the bit in its teeth long 
enough. Things are bound to change. Unionism’s 
dead.” 
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“Do you think so?” It was evident that Sears’s 
interest was mild. 

“Absolutely. The open shop’s bound to come — 
work for men who want to work. We’re going to pry 
these agitators loose from their jobs. These trades 
unions are rotten all the way through.” 

“Just like our politics,’ said Sears, after a pause. 
Wainright did not grasp the analogy, altogether. Still, 
he admitted that it had some truth. ‘“ The men are all 
right,” he insisted. “ The rank and file. They'll work 
if their leaders will let ’em. I’ve talked to lots of them. 
You’d be surprised how many want the open shop.” 

“T’d be surprised if they didn’t,” said Sears. “I’m 
sure J couldn’t stand being forced to work less than I 
wanted to. Though brick-laying or carpentering may 
be different — I don’t know.” 

Wainright rubbed his hands together. ‘“ Well, they 
can’t get started too quick to suit me. Most of our 
money’s tied up in stock. It’s about time we were 
moving it.” 

Sears emptied his pipe into the fireplace. Then, 
furtively, he glanced at his watch. Wainright caught 
the gesture, and nodded. ‘ We'd better be moving,” 
he said. “I’ve got a hard day to-morrow.” 

Mr. Ball took his cue. ‘ We mustn’t keep the chil- 
dren too late, Mary,’ he called to his wife. 

She looked up in surprise. ‘‘ Why — it isn’t late.” 

“No — but these working men have to be up early, 
and a 

“It’s quite a ways to Fairmount,” supplied Wain- 
right. 

Deborah, catching a glance from her husband, rose. 
“T don’t want to break up the party — but Ned has an 
eight o’clock class.’’ 

After a little more of the customary protestations, 
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the girls went upstairs for their coats, and Wainright 
went out to get the car started. Sears found himself in 
the hall, alone with Mr. Ball. 

The latter cast a furtive glance toward the stairs up 
which his wife had just gone. “I say, Ned —I may 
not have another chance,” he whispered. “ I —I just 
wanted you to know that I — I — well, that I under- 
stood your point of view.” 

“My point of view?” repeated Sears blankly. 

“Yes — about Tig, and the school, and all. I—I 
don’t say much, but I—TI think a good deal. Maybe 
you aren’t right—I’m not so sure about that. But 
that isn’t what matters. I mean, you do what you 
think’s right. Don’t you—” He glanced fearfully 
over his shoulder. ‘Don’t let the women argue you 
out of it. They —they’re so practical!” 

“ They are that,” agreed Sears, with a laugh. “ Dis- 
concertingly so, sometimes.” 

“ My wife,” continued Mr. Ball nervously. “ Don’t 
you let her talk you out of what you think’s right. You 
stick by your guns, Ned. I know she isn’t right all the 
time, but I — I can’t always prove it.” 

Sears took the hand the older man held out to him 
and pressed it. ‘‘ Thanks, a lot,’”’ he said, his voice 
breaking a little. “I—I need something like this.” 

There was a sound of footsteps on the landing above. 
“ And Deb —”’ said Mr. Ball hurriedly. “ Don’t get 
discouraged — about what people say, I mean. She — 
she may come slowly — but she’ll come. Hang on, 
Ned.” 

Sears smiled quizzically. ‘‘ She — she’s come a long 
way already,” he answered softly. 


CHAPTER VII 


“ T wished we lived somewhere else,’’ muttered Sears 
gloomily. It was late afternoon of a hot August day, 
and he and Deborah were sitting on their little porch, 
idly watching the procession of tired bathers coming up 
from the lake. The street on which they lived was a 
kind of thoroughfare in summer. 

“Why, dear?” She put the question rather ab- 
sently, her mind being chiefly occupied with a dis- 
heartening heap of hosiery under repair. “ That boy 
simply will not wear his knee-pads!”’ 

Sears puffed at his pipe. The corners of his mouth 
were drawn down rebelliously. “They — they make 
me feel like an escaped convict!” 

“Who are ‘they’ ?” Deborah dropped her work 
and looked at him, wondering. 

“Oh —the world.” The word sprang from his 
lips like an oath. “I hate it! I hate being a slave — 
under the thumb of industrialism!” 

“Oh.” She resumed her sewing, smiling a little. 
That was an old subject of his. 

But her inattention did not trouble him. It is proba- 
ble that he was not conscious of it. ‘‘ They satisfy 
their ambitions with what they call ‘success.’ They 
measure it with money. They establish a man’s worth 
by the train he takes in the morning. A ape of 
time-tables — I hate it!” 

“Why do you let it bother you? ” she asked patient 

“Because I can’t help it!” he stormed. ‘ That’s 
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what enrages me. I hate it. I despise it. But I’m 
conscious of it. Why, only this morning, that unspeak- 
able Mrs. Popkitt — manager extraordinary of other 
people’s business — spotted me out in the yard.” 

“You must have been doing something you 
shouldn't,” laughed Deborah. 

“T wasn’t doing a damn thing. I was just sitting, 
with my feet up in the air, and thinking.” 

““ About those insoluble resins, I suppose? ”’ 

He nodded. “I was. But you should have seen 
Mrs. Popkitt’s face. She smiled that sweet, Christian 
smile of hers, and said: ‘Good morning, Mr. Sears. 
You seem to be taking it pretty easy this morning.’ 
What she meant, was: ‘ You miserable loafer, why 
aren’t you down to business, along with the sel f-respect- 
ing business men of the community.’ ” 

Deborah bristled in her husband’s defense. ‘ She’s 
a fool. You should have told her you were working 
harder than that fat old husband of hers ever dreamed 
of working.” 

“ There was something else in the way she looked 
at me, too,”’ continued Sears morosely. ‘‘ She almost 
said it aloud, I think — it being her duty as President 
of the Relief and Aid Society — ‘ You lazy good-for- 
nothing, if you’d go out and work, like a man, you 
could support your family decently.’ ”’ 

Deborah sighed. “ Never you mind, Neddie. Our 
ship will come in one of these days.” 

““T don’t know where it’s coming from,” he grum- 
bled. “The bills keep on going up and up — and up. 
But even with a full professorship — and that’s a long 
way off —I don’t see oe 

Deborah sighed again. “ We shall manage, some- 
how.” 

Something in her voice arrested him. He leaned 
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over and took her hand. ‘‘ How goes the battle, Deb? ” 
he asked gently. 

She raised her eyes, puzzled. “ Battle? What do 
you mean? ”’ 

“T mean—” He hesitated, marshalling his words. 
“ How do you feel about life? Are you discouraged? 
Unhappy — sorry you hooked up with a failure like 
miei 

She did not answer for a moment. “ Failure, 
Neddie? Do you think you are a failure? ” 

He dropped his eyes, poking at a loose board under- 
foot. ‘‘ By the standards of everybody in Fairmount, 
I am, undoubtedly,” he answered moodily. 

“ Do you include me in the number? ”’ 

The frown faded suddenly from his face. ‘ Oh, 
Debbie — there are two kinds of people in the world — 
you and the rest of em! It’s silly of me, I suppose, to 
worry about you. But I know everybody sort of — 
well, pities you, and I + 

“T hardly think I’m an object of pity,” said Deborah 
placidly. ‘Do you?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ Well, yes — in some ways. You're 
wretchedly poor, and you haven’t any prospects, and 
your husband’s an eccentric nut, and 

Deborah squeezed his arm. ‘I would like to be a 
little richer — oh, just a little. But I’m awfully fond 
of my husband — and that makes up for a good deal, 
don’t you think?” 

“You know, that’s what puzzles me most!” His 
brows knitted as he considered the problem. “I —I 
really think you are. It’s odd, you’ve got to admit.’ 

She did not admit it. “ Nonsense. Don’t you know, 
you silly oaf, that all my friends secretly envy me? 
They pretend to pity me, just to cover up their real 
feelings. They can’t fool me.” 
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“Envy you? Good lord, what for?” 

“ Because I’m the only one that isn’t bored. Look 
at Connie. She’d laugh, of course, if she knew I'd 
said it — but she’s the boredest person I know. Lym’s 
in a fair way to be a millionaire, but the richer he gets, 
the more impossible he becomes. She has a houseful 
of servants, now — she has to have, in that castle of 
theirs. They make her life miserable. Why, she pays 
her cook three times what we do ours, and she has to 
treat her like an empress. And as for the children, what 
with dressing them, and keeping them away from bad 
companions, and seeing that they play with the right 
ones — she’s just in a stew all the time.” Deborah 
looked down at the pile of socks in her lap. “I sup- 
pose, if she saw me now, she’d pity me for a poor 
household drudge. Imagine Connie darning a sock.” 

“ She couldn’t,” said Sears. ‘It’s a fine art.” 

“ She hires people to do her chores for her. She’s as 
free as a bird. But do you think she has time to ac- 
complish anything? Not she. It’s tragic in a way — 
it would be if it wasn’t so funny. Why, before she was 
married, Con was a great reader. She used to lecture 
me because I’d rather play tennis or dance than read 
books. But she doesn’t read a thing any more. Says 
she hasn’t the time. She goes to lectures, occasionally, 
and tries to ‘keep up.’ Hires somebody to do her think- 
ing for her — and finds it hard work. Oh, no—TI feel 
sorry for myself, sometimes. I don’t like to darn 
socks. But as for envying anybody else —not any 
more, my dear.” 

Sears gazed at his wife in amazement. “ You're a 
wonderful woman,” he said, with profound conviction. 
“T used to worry about you — the first years we were 
married. There were times when I 3 
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“T hadn’t gotten my bearings,’ answered Deborah 
serenely. “I was still looking backward instead of for- 
ward.” She laughed lightly. “Do you remember the 
time I even thought of running off with Bertie 
Culver? ” 

His face clouded. “I don’t like to think of that.” 

“What a dreadful life he must lead,” continued 
Deborah pensively. “ He must be bored to death.” 

“ He doesn’t look it. I saw him on the street the 
other day. Just as youthful and full of life as he ever 
was.” 

Deborah’s lip curled. “Still pursuing women, no 
doubt. I hear he’s been having quite a violent affair 
with Connie, this summer. When I think how she 
used to lecture me about him — oh, my, what a funny 
place this world is!” 

“What does your mother think of it all?” asked 
Sears, rather irrelevantly. 

“Mother,” answered Deborah, “is an obstinate 
woman.” 

“She still pities you, I suppose? ” 

Deborah laughed reminiscently. “I’m altogether 
beyond her understanding. Somebody gave her theater 
tickets the other day, and she asked me to go with her. 
You should have seen her expression when I told her 
that I'd rather go to a lecture on synthetic plastics! 
I think it set her to wondering about my sanity.” 

Sears’s eyes lighted in admiration. ‘“‘ You’ve cer- 
tainly bitten into chemistry with a firm jaw, Deb. I — 
I appreciate it.” 

“You needn’t,” responded Deborah calmly. “I 
mean, you needn’t think I’ve gone into it merely for 
your sake. Of course, that’s what everybody* says. 
It gives them another reason for pitying me. I began, 
maybe, for that reason. But I’ve come to the conclu- 
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sion that chemistry needs a woman’s gentle touch. 
You men are so stupidly reasonable. You——” 

Sears, touched professionally, sprang instantly to 
battle. ©“ Women aren't scientific,’ he began. 
“ They 4 

“Meaning that they don’t waste their time plodding 
reasonably up blind alleys? The way Parkes and Spill 
hung on to castor oil and " 

“Hyatt didn’t know enough to follow them,” in- 
sisted Sears stubbornly. ‘“‘ His case was just one of 
those lucky accidents that —— ” 

“ Accidents?’ cried Deborah derisively. ‘‘ That’s 
what you lordly creatures call imagination. It’s why 
chemistry’s been so slow in making headway. There’s 
been too much reasoning and not enough intuition!” 

“ Feminine intuition, I suppose?” grinned Sears. 

“You needn’t be so condescending. That’s just what 
I do mean — feminine intuition. You men are all full 
of your ‘condensation products’ and you’re proud as 
peacocks of them. But I'll bet a woman — or a man 
with a woman’s mind —is responsible. All through 
the old books you run across things like ‘ the reaction 
resulted in nothing but an insoluble resin which was 
not further investigated.’ Your chemical ancestors 
probably just swore at the gummy stuff. They couldn’t 
dissolve it, they couldn’t crystallize it, they couldn’t 
distill it, so they just threw it away. They didn’t know 
what to do with it, so they decided it wasn’t worth 
troubling about. They lacked imagination.” 

“ There’s a good deal in what you say,’ admitted 
Sears. ‘‘ But polymerization is a new development.” 

“ Of course it’s a new development, imbecile!” ex- 
claimed Deborah. In the heat of the argument, the 
pile of socks had slipped from her knees and lay scat- 
tered, unnoticed, on the porch. “ But we aren’t through 
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with new developments, are we? The point I’m making 
is that just because a woman sees faster doesn’t mean 
that she doesn’t see more clearly.” 

“Gosh — are you getting to be a feminist, too?” 

Deborah tossed her head impatiently. “I’m not an 
‘ist’ of any kind. For goodness’ sake, Ned, just be- 
cause a woman displays a little common sense, don’t 
put her in a class with those short-haired, flat-heeled 
neuters that as 

“T apologize!” cried Sears, holding up his hands in 
a gesture of surrender. “No one would ever accuse 
you of having common sense, my dear — you're too 
good looking!” 

“ That’s a man’s attitude, for you!” jeered Deborah. 
“You can’t understand how one small female brain 
can be interested in isoprene and Paris hats at one and 
the same time.” 

“Tsoprene? Heavens — what’s that got to do with 
ite 

“Tt’s a perfect illustration of my point,” replied 
Deborah, stooping to regain the fallen socks. “It’s a 
perfect illustration of masculine stupidity.” 

Sears laughed delightedly. “ You ought to go on 
the platform, Deb — you’re wonderful. But why does 
isoprene prove us so stupid? ”’ 

“Well, Perkin and Duisberg, and the rest of you 
found a dozen ways to make artificial rubber. Money 
and time and everything were poured into the prob- 
lem. And in the end, what did you find out?” 

“Well, what did we?” 

“Why, simply that nature could make rubber 
cheaper than you could. That’s one of the reasons why 
upright, respectable people like Mrs. Popkitt consider 
chemical research a deplorable waste of time.”’ 

“Nonsense! Mrs. Popkitt never heard of isoprene, 
and * 
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“Of course she didn’t, my literal darling. She 
probably doesn’t know what an element is. But she 
has a dim notion that the men who fuss around with 
dirty, smelly chemicals are impractical visionaries, 
who 4 

“You talk as if you agreed with her,” protested 
Sears aggrievedly. 

“Well,” answered Deborah, after a moment’s re- 
flection, “I’m not sure that I don’t. Not that I’d have 
you go into the wall-paper business, like Mr. Popkitt. 
But I do think you'd profit by a little practical super- 
vision.” 

Sears considered the matter. ‘ You're right,’ he 
said finally. ‘‘ We get so interested in research, for 
its own sake, that we forget where we're going. 
There’s no question about it.” 

“You're like horses with blinders on,” declared 
Deborah, pressing her advantage. She wagged her 
forefinger under his nose. “‘ You need a driver, young 
man!” 

“Drive on, my dear,’ answered her husband, catch- 
ing her hand. “ Whither away?” 

Deborah freed her hand from his teasing grasp and 
serenely resumed her work. “ You see, my dear,” she 
said presently, pointing at him with the darning ball. 
“Men, as a whole, are particularly devoid of imagina- 
tion.” 

“ Vou’ve said that several times,’ he complained. 

“We've been saying it for centuries, but you've 
never heard us,’’ she answered sweetly. “In business, 
you think of nothing but your profits from day to day. 
In politics, you think of nothing but winning elections. 
And in chemistry, you’re so short of stature that you 
can’t see over the edge of a test tube.” 
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“Go on,” he urged sarcastically. “I’m learning a 
lot.” 

“ You lack vision,’ she continued, unheeding his in- 
terruption. ‘‘ You can’t see the larger implication of 
what you’re doing. You aren’t philosophers. You 
can’t see yourselves as part of a whole. Take the 
problem that’s been obsessing you for so long — your 
struggle to do something with formin and phenol. You 
eat it and sleep it, and earn the disapproval of Mrs. 
Popkitt by dreaming on the lawn about it. I have no 
doubt you'll eventually solve it. That, in itself, will be 
enough for you. You a 

“Oh, come,” protested Sears. “ That isn’t fair at 
all. I see a lot further than that. Why, I might even 
get rich out of it. If I can produce a synthetic amber, 
there’s no end to the uses for it. Why, I’m learning 
new ones every day. I’m on the lookout for practical 
applications all the time. They’re innumerable — lots 
[ll bet you'd never think of. Take just one — bear- 
ings for silk-spinning machinery, where they can’t use 
oil. And a 

“No,” admitted Deborah, “‘ I’d never think of that. 
But, on the other hand, you’ve never thought of what 
this development of coal tar is going to mean. I 
thought of it yesterday, when I paid the gas bill.” 

“The gas bill?” echoed Sears blankly. ‘‘ What in 
the world?” 

“You see!” cried Deborah triumphantly. “ You 
don’t get very far, do you? You can’t see coal made 
into coke at the mines, with your phenol coming off, 
along with benzol and toluene and what not, and finally 
the gas being sold as a by-product. You can’t look 
ahead a few years and see houses heated withscheap 
gas — all because you were able to make something 
usable out of the waste of gas-making. That’s what I 
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mean by imagination — being able to see the relation 
between your laboratory and my kitchen!” 

Sears fell back, open-mouthed. ‘‘ Gosh, Deb — 
where in the world did you get all that?” he exclaimed. 

“ Reading — and _ thinking,” answered Deborah 
calmly. “ Mostly thinking.” 

Sears sprang to his feet. “‘By George, Deb — 
you're right—you’re always right. I—TI didn’t 
realize how far you'd gotten.” 

“You thought I’d just been amusing myself.” 

““N —no, not that, exactly. But I thought you’d 
gotten interested in chemistry, just to — well, oblige 
me, and ‘i 

Deborah laughed lightly. ‘‘ Oh, the vanity of men. 
You're as bad as Tig — who’s afraid to trust me with 
his knife.” 

Sears stared at his wife with a look in which ad- 
miration and amazement were equally divided. “I 
think I need you,” he said finally. ‘‘ Come on, my little 
Curie — let’s go up to the tower and mess around a 
bit.” The tower was their facetious description of his 
attic laboratory. 

“Oh, it’s so hot up there,” protested Deborah, “ and 
I really must finish these socks. Tig hasn’t a thing to 
put on.” 

“Let him go barefoot, then,” cried Sears, tugging at 
her elbow. “Come on. I’m stumped. I’ve got a 
hunch that maybe you can help me out.” 

Still protesting, Deborah suffered herself to be 
drawn from her rocker and propelled breathlessly, her 
husband’s hand in the small of her back, toward the 
third floor. Quite out of breath, she shook her head 
reprovingly when they had reached the attic. ‘ You'll 
never be a success, Ned — you’re too undignified.” 

“Tt’s the reaction,’ he explained gravely. “ You 
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ought to see me with my classes — why, I’m a cabinet 
minister!” 

Deborah followed him into the little cubicle, parti- 
tioned off under the eaves with wall board. Her face 
had an expression of disapproval as he switched on the 
light. “You're so disorderly, Ned! How can you 
work in such a place?” 

“ Genius,’ he answered complacently. “I’m like a 
high-class waiter. All I lack is a bus boy.” 

She picked up a test tube gingerly and smelled of its 
contents. ‘‘ Why in the world don’t you empty out 


some of these things. You 
He put out a deterrent hand. “Don’t, Deb,” he 
warned. “ That’s some of the stuff!” 


She put the tube back in its rack. “It doesn’t look 
like much, does it,” she said frankly. 

Sears sat on a stool whose weak legs swayed peri- 
lously under his weight. ‘“ No, it doesn’t,” he admit- 
ted gloomily. “ Kleeberg got just about as far as this, 
way back in ’91. And Story —oh, I’m on the right 
track, all right. See—’ With deft movements, he 
seized a bottle and poured a little of its contents into a 
clean tube. “If I warm this,” he explained, ‘ with 
equal parts of phenol, in the presence of an alkaline 
catalytic agent, I'll get a _ resinous precipitate. 
But a 

“There’s where you stop, eh?” Deborah’s eyes 
followed him as he worked. 

He frowned. “ Yes. It’s progress, to be sure. The 
darned stuff’s soluble — either alcohol or acetone will 
do the trick. But what good’s a mere viscous thing 
like that? It isn’t what I want.” 

Deborah, taking his place on the rickety stook, pon- 
dered the matter, her chin in her hand. ‘ You’ve tried 
heating it, I suppose? ” 
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“Of course —all temperatures,’ he answered im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Don’t ask silly questions.” 

She continued to think. “It seems to me I recall 
something like this in the development of the pyroxylin 
plastics. Weren’t we talking about it downstairs?” 

“Hyatt’s accident, you mean? ”’ 

“Yes. All he did was put his camphor in a hot 
press, wasn’t it?” 

“ Practically — yes,” agreed Sears. “ What of it?” 

“Well — have you tried that?” 

“Tried what?” Sears’s voice, as he stared deject- 
edly at his tubes, was irritable. 

“ Heating your solution 

“T told you I’d done that.” 

“Yes, I know, my dear. But heating under pres- 
sure. You haven’t tried that.” 

Sears’s gesture of impatience was checked in mid- 
execution. He turned suddenly, leaning back with his 
hands on the edge of the work table. His under lip 
was caught lightly in his teeth, in an expression half 
of annoyance, half of dawning amazement. ‘“ Under 
pressure,” he repeated to himself. 

Deborah nodded. ‘“‘ Why not?” 

He continued to stare absently at his stained and 
broken finger nails. “It’s so damned obvious,’ he 
muttered. 

“ Of course. But it’s the obvious things we over- 
look.”’ 

He came out of his revery with the suddenness of 
an explosion. “A kid who wanted to play marbles 
did more for the steam engine than all the technicians,” 
he growled through set teeth. “ You're probably full 
of prunes, Deb, but, by George, we'll try it. I'll try 
anything!” 


3) 
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“You're very flattering,’ said Deborah sweetly, as 
she slid off the stool to obey his excited orders. 

“T haven’t anything to work with,’ he com- 
plained. “I suppose I ought to wait till I can try it in 
a decent laboratory.’’ He continued his preparations, 
however, and Deborah smiled. 

“You wouldn’t stop for anything short of a fire, 
Neddie.” 

“That, at least, would give me some heat,” he 
growled. “ This confounded old burner 

Ten minutes —two hours—he never knew how 
long — Sears, collar long since discarded, and shirt 
open at the throat, drew back from his bench. His 
hair was tousled, and perspiration dripped from his 
forehead. Between thumb and forefinger he held a 
solid bit of something that gleamed dully in the light 
from the single electric bulb. His face was a study in 
wonderment. “It — it’s hard!” he murmured ecstati- 
cally. With a movement as swift as a cat’s, he leaned 
forward and seized a pair of tweezers. With them he 
held the shiny brown mass in the flame of the Bunsen 
burner. “— and infusible!”’ he breathed. 

Deborah, watching him, hesitated to break the spell 
by speaking. She contented herself with preserving 
the utensils that his quick movements endangered. Her 
hand, like a nurse attending a surgeon, followed and 
anticipated his. 

For the moment, he was oblivious to everything but 
the tiny nodule, which he rolled ceaselessly between his 
fingers. His eyes were wide with wonderment, and a 
strange, half-mystified smile played over his lips. 
Then, quite abruptly, his rigid absorption left him, and 
a shout of pure glee burst from his mouth. . 

“ By the saints, Deb, I — I’ve got it!” 

She said nothing, but a smile of extraordinary 
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sweetness came into her eyes. It was the smile of a 
mother for a child — proud, yet utterly selfless. 

“Pve got it,” he cried again, executing a lumbering 
pirouette. Then, apparently a new thought came 
to him, and he halted, one foot poised in the air. ‘‘ No,” 
he said uncertainly. “ You're all wrong, my lad — all 
wrong!” He swung like a top on his one foot, and 
his arms caught his wife in a grasp that well-nigh 
crushed her. “No—vyow’ve got it, Deb! It was 
jour idea!” 

“Nonsense! Ned — you're strangling me!” 

He answered her protest by sweeping her off her feet. 
His elbow caught a glass retort, and it fell with an 
unheeded crash to the floor. “Oh, you were right, 
my girl — it takes a woman!” 

“You'll have me a corpse before you’re through,” 
she gasped, when she had struggled free. “ And look 
what you're doing with your things!” She stooped 
to pick up the shattered fragments of the retort, but 
he caught her arm. 

“T feel like smashing the whole outfit!” he cried 
gayly. With a well directed kick, he sent a holder 
clanging into the corner. “ Well, Deb — what'll it be 
— steam yacht or a rope of pearls?” 

“ Do you think I want a reward? ”’ she asked softly. 

“ What’ll we call it?” he continued. “ Debite — 
Debite — why, old girl, you'll be famous!” 

“You don’t understand women at all, do you?” she 
queried, with an enigmatic little smile. 

He halted his ecstatic dancing to stare at her blankly. 
“ Understand women? What d’you mean by that?” 

“ Searite’s a much prettier name,” she mused. “‘ And 
I’d much rather be known as the wife of a famous 
scientist than “4 

He kissed her again and again. “I’m no scientist,” 
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he declared fervently. “I’m just a blundering kettle- 
stirrer. You've got the imagination — it’s you, Deb 
— you did it.” 

She smiled tolerantly. ‘It’s nice to hear you say 
it, anyway.” 

“And it’s the truth!” he cried. ‘‘ Everybody’s 
going to know it’s the truth.” He burst suddenly into 
a loud peal of laughter. “ And to think how everybody 
laughed at. you for taking up chemistry. I guess 
they'll laugh on the other side of their faces, eh!”’ 

“It’s time you were going to bed, Ned,’ said 
Deborah practically. ‘‘ It must be after midnight.” 

“ Bed?” he protested. “Can you think of sleep 
on a night like this?” 

“ Every night has its to-morrow,” she replied suc- 
cinctly. ‘“‘ You’ve got an eight o’clock in the morning, 
remember.”’ 

“Ha — recitations,” he jeered. ‘“‘ Well, that'll soon 
be over, thank God. No more cramming priceless 
pearls down unwilling Sophomore throats. No 
more a 

“Now, Ned,” warned Deborah. “ You're lettine 
yourself go!” 

“You're jolly right I am!” He seized the bit of 
resin and fingered it lovingly. ‘‘ This is my release. 
No more teaching for me, old girl. Why — we might 
even be rich!” He nodded wonderingly, as if the 
thought had only just occurred to him. 

Deborah yawned involuntarily. The excitement of 
the quest having died down, commonplace nature was 
asserting itself. But there was no evidence of sleepi- 
ness in Sears’s sparkling eyes. ‘‘ Rich, Debbie — think 
of it,” he insisted. ‘‘ No more slavery to these damned 
grocers and things. Can you picture it, Deb?” 

“Not now,” answered Deborah. “ Come on, Ned- 
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die — you’ve done enough for one night. And it’s 
suffocating in here.” 

With a last regretful gaze at the scene of his tri- 
umph, Sears allowed himself to be half pushed, half 
pulled out of the little laboratory. “It seems too bad 
to just sleep after—after this,” he muttered com- 
plainingly. Tight clutched in his fingers was the 
precious bit of resin. 

Deborah turned out the light. ‘ You’re not a bit 
older than Tig, are you?” she said, as she pushed him 
toward the stairs. ‘“ He always acts this way when I 
put him to bed.” 

“T can get Tig those carpenter tools now,” mur- 
mured Sears, as he slowly descended the creaking 
stairs. “He’s pretty nearly big enough for a lathe, 
too,” he added, after some thought. 

“And what?” asked Deborah with a smile, when 
they were in their own room. “ What are you going 
to get for yourself, with all these riches?” 

Sears had reverently placed the bit of resin on his 
bureau and stood gazing at it in fascination as he 


slowly undressed. ‘Who—me? Why peptic 
paused in his preparations for retirement, considering 
the question with odd seriousness. ‘ Why —I can’t 


think of anything I want,” he said finally, with a de- 
liberateness that indicated a careful assay of the entire 
range of human possessions. ‘“ Though I would like 
a really good microscope — all to myself.” 

“You blessed baby,” whispered Deborah, coming 
to him and letting her head fall on his shoulder. 
“You're the simplest-minded person in the world — 
and I love you!”’ 

Sears nodded at his reflection in the glass. “I sup- 
pose that’s the trouble with me,” he acknowledged, in 
momentary dejection. “I’m pretty impractical. If I 
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knew how to use ideas, I suppose I could make a lot 
of money — and you wouldn’t have to live in a shack 
like this. But somehow —I just don’t seem to think 
about the money end of things. Even this stuff —if I 
didn’t have you and the youngsters to think about, it 
probably wouldn’t enter my head to get anywhere with 
it — commercially, I mean.” 

“ You dear old dreamer,’ murmured Deborah, nes- 
tling against him, her eyes closed. 

“Well, I’m not going to dream over this,” he de- 
clared stoutly. ‘““I—I don’t know just how to go 
about it. But Lym’ll know. He’s a good business man. 
Pll get Lym to fix it up.” 

“Yes—Lym will fix it up,” echoed Deborah 
dreamily. Then, with a start, she straightened. “ But 
that’s enough talk! To bed with you!” 

Sears muttered something unintelligible and com- 
pleted his undressing. When he was finished and had 
brushed his teeth, he stood for a moment in his 
pyjamas, gazing at the lump of resin on his bureau. 
Then, with a sigh which was a compound of reluctance 
and exquisite contentment, he extinguished the light. 

Deborah, already in bed, lay listening to the sharp 
chorus of the crickets. ‘‘ Ned,’ she whispered pres- 
ently. ‘“‘ Ned—are you awake?” 

“ Of course I’m awake,” he muttered happily. 

There was a pause. And then, ‘““ Ned—TI hope you 
don’t get rich. It—dit might spoil you.” 

His voice came to her drowsily, as from a great 
distance. “It— it’s insoluble—and  infusible — 
and wees 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Wainrights’ new home was very beautiful. 
One might, perhaps, question the rightness of calling 
it “new.” But that is a relative word, and in the case 
of their house it could be applied even after it had gone 
through the attacks of a year’s weather. To the literal- 
minded observer, there might be slight evidences of the 
never-ceasing processes of decay, in the shape of such 
things as a chip out of the front doorsill (authorship 
unknown, but evidence pointing strongly to Master 
Northam) and scratches here and there in the wood- 
work. Despite these physical blemishes, the build- 
ing, as a whole, seemed endowed with perpetual youth. 

Some of it was attributable to Constance. Domes- 
tic service, both adequate as to numbers and competent 
withal, was her means of keeping things, as she ex- 
pressed it, “nice.” That meant, for example, that 
magazines were to be kept on the sturdy William 
and Mary table reserved for them, and in rectilinear 
precision. The bookcases, flanking the fireplace, had 
no gaps, and the books themselves were well bound, 
having, indeed, been selected with not a little thought 
to their decorative importance. The mantle, which in 
the Sears residence was given over to tobacco bowl, 
sewing basket and general miscellany, fulfilled Rodney 
Colt’s intention to have it carry only a well-executed 
model of the Santa Maria, with a not quite so well 
executed marine as a background. It fell short of his 
intent only in the quality of the marine. 

Very little had been carried over from the old house, 
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and all of that was kept upstairs. The living room was 
quite new in all its appointments. It was also abso- 
lutely correct, because Constance had made no pur- 
chases except under the guidance of a competent deco- 
rator. It was a large room, and, as Lyman had grum- 
bled, required a lot of furnishing. But Constance was 
wholly satisfied. Sears, after making its acquaintance, 
had observed to his wife that it made him as uncom- 
fortable as a boiled shirt. But his opinion was, as 
usual, untypical. All of Constance’s friends admired 
it greatly and said many pleasant things about her 
eetastes 

“Yes,” said Lyman one night, as they came out 
from dinner, and stood in the doorway, looking over 
the joint handiwork of architect, decorator and them- 
selves. ‘‘ You've certainly got taste, Connie. It’s a 
beautiful room.” 

To Constance, however, each peak of achievement 
revealed another to be surmounted. “It zs nice,” she 
agreed. “ But—those andirons. They shouldn’t be 
brass, you know.” 

“Why not? They look all right to me.” 

“ Naturally,” was Constance’s bland response. “‘ But 
they ought to be wrought iron. I saw a beautiful pair 
at Craig’s yesterday. They of 

“ Now, Connie,” complained Lyman. “ You as 

“Don’t fret, my dear,” said Constance soothingly. 
“T merely looked at them.” 

“Yes — that’s what you always say. But I no- 
tice Ae 

“You don’t notice anything, my dear,’ said Con- 
stance serenely. ‘“ You— you're just a man.” 

Wainright went to the big oak table at the end,of the 
room and took a cigarette from the filigreed silver box 
that held them. Then he frowned. ‘“ Darned if I can 
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ever find a match in this house,” he muttered. He 
gave up the search presently and turned toward the 
door. 

Constance barred his way. ‘‘ Where are you going, 
dear?” 

“To get some matches, of course.’ 

Constance pointed to the bell, inset in the door jamb. 
“ Ring for them, Lym.” 

He sighed as he pushed the button. “We pay 
enough for service. I suppose we ought to use it.” 

It was a warm evening, and they went out to the 
porch. Lyman stretched out in a wicker chaise longue, 
and the red glow from his cigarette rose and fell. 
“Well, this is pretty good,’ he sighed contentedly. 
“That was a good dinner we had to-night, Connie.’’ 

Constance sat with her hands folded. She was tired, 
after a day in the hot city. ‘“‘ Yes— wasn’t it,” she 
agreed absently. ‘“ Hilma’s a treasure.” 

“ Anybody coming over to-night?”’ asked Wain- 
right, after a pause. 

“ The Bells said they might drop in.” 

“The Bells? Why —I thought they weren’t travel- 
ing together any more.” 

** Oh, no — it never got to that.” 

“Why, you told me that she 

“Well, I don’t think they get on any too well. He 
is a stick — you know he is.” 

“Yes, he’s heavy, all right,” admitted Wainright. 
“But she’s no ball of fire.” 

“ Not exactly. But you’ve got to give her credit for 
the front she puts up. I think she’d leave him in a 
minute if it wasn’t for the children.” 

“T hope they don’t come,” grumbled Wainright. 

“Oh, they'll be all right. They play very decent 
bridge, you know.” 
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Wainright said nothing. He had substituted a cigar 
for his cigarette, and he smoked in a silence broken 
only by the twanging song of the cicadas in the shrub- 
bery. It was very peaceful. Constance was on the 
border line between drowsiness and sleep. 

Presently Lyman’s deep voice came to her, as from 
a great distance. “I saw your mother for a minute 
this afternoon.” 

Constance murmured inarticulately and rubbed her 
eyes. 

“She did her usual weeping about Deb,” he con- 
tinued. 

The word awakened Constance fully. “ Goodness 
—TI haven’t seen Deb for months,” she cried. “ It’s 
terrible!” 

“Your mother’s perfectly hipped on Tig’s going to 
public school. I told her it didn’t matter much — gosh, 
you ought to have heard the blast she gave me!” 

“Tt is a shame,” declared Constance. 

“Your mother thinks Ned ought to be boiled in oil 
—or something — for not letting us send him to 
Wagstaff last fall. I tried to defend him, but she 
wouldn’t listen. Just exploded all over the lot.” 

“When mother gets an idea in her head,” began Con- 
stance. 

Lyman interrupted her. “She put an idea into 
mine,” he said, his voice growing eager. ‘I was stick- 
ing up for poor old Ned, of course, and I said that the 
reason he wouldn’t do what we wanted him to was his 
pride.” 

“He is proud,” echoed Constance. “ Rather silly 
about it sometimes, too.”’ 

“TI don’t know —I rather like it, in a waye He 
stands up for what he thinks is right. But here’s what 
I got to thinking. All his talk about believing the 
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public school was better and all that stuff— remem- 
ber ? — well, that’s all just a stall, of course. The real 
reason was that he didn’t want to take so much from 
ie 

“But it wasn’t much,” protested Constance. 

Lyman nodded. “Oh, sure. But it was a lot to 
him. Now, it came over me on the train coming home 
—I don’t know why I never thought of it before— 
but if I could fix it so that Ned had the price, and he 
didn’t have anybody to thank for it 4 

“What are you talking about, Lym?” 

The wicker chair creaked as Wainright threw him- 
self back in it. “Of course, if you’re going to inter- 
rupt all the time,” he began. 

Constance was instinctively bellicose. “I wasn’t 
interrupting,” she snapped. “ You ” Then train- 
ing asserted itself, and she added gently, “I beg your 
pardon, Lyman dear. Perhaps I did. Do forgive me, 
won't you?” 

“ Well, as I was saying,’ he went on, in a mollified 
tone. “If I could help Ned — well, to help himself, 
why — everything would come out all right, wouldn’t 
a 

Constance was mystified. ‘ Yes, but re 

“It’s simple enough,” he cried enthusiastically. 
“We're doing a whale of a business now. That var- 
nish of ours is going to beat the band. We’ve got to 
take on some new people. Now it just occurred to me 
— funny that I never thought of it before — that I 
might give Ned a job!” 

Constance defended him against his own reproaches. 
“You never had the authority to do it before, dear.” 

“ Well, I’ve got it now. I can do it —and it won’t 
be bad business, either. Of course I can’t pay him 
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much — but it’ll be much more than he’s getting, I'll 
bet.” 

“But what can he do?” cried Constance, not yet 
quite ready to accept the idea. 

“Do?” repeated Wainright, with a touch of irrita- 
tion ‘in his ‘voice. “‘ Why, he’s a chemist, isn’t he? 
We use a‘whole flock of chemists in the plant. Keep 
’em ‘busy, too!’’ Wainright’s momentary petulance 
left him, and he waxed eager again. “ Yes, sir, it’s a 
great idea! I can give the lad a good job and make it 
pay. It wouldn’t be charity not by a long shot. 
And, on the other hand, Ned’ll have the sort of work 
he likes to do. It works out great— all round. 
What d’you think?” 

For reply, Constance went impulsively to his side 
and threw her arms around his neck. ‘‘ What a dear, 
generous soul you are!” 

“There isn’t any generosity to it,” he protested. 
“It’s a business proposition. If I hire him, he’ll have 
to make good. And if he doestmake good, he’ll pay 
his way. That’s not generosity, is it?” 

“You're just playing with words,’ she whispered 
tenderly. ‘‘ Of course it’s generous — what a wonder- 
ful man you are, Lyman!” 

Still engrossed in his idea, he continued to develop 
it. “TI can’t offer him a fortune, of course. But just 
to — well, I can stretch his salary a little bit over the 
market rate. Chemists come pretty cheap, you know. 
If he was only a salesman, now 

Constance laughed. ‘‘ You think a salesman’s the 
noblest work of God, don’t you, Lym?” 

He nodded seriously. ‘ He’s certainly the most 
expensive!’’ He sighed regretfully. ‘‘ But wishing 
Ned was a salesman isn’t going to make him one. I 
thought some of putting him on the road and training 
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him. Why, Connie, that boy could make ten or twelve 
thousand a year, with his brains, if 

“No, dear.” Constance shook her head firmly. 
“Tm told that you’re a wonderful trainer of salesmen. 
But you couldn’t make Ned one. Haven't you heard 
him rail about business? ” 

“No, I guess not. Salesmen, mostly, are born and 
not made. But even as a chemist — why, he can send 
the kid to Wagstaff, and i 

As its implications caught her imagination, Con- 
stance embraced the idea. “And Deb— why, Lym, 
it’s an inspiration!’’ She patted the little bald spot on 
the top of his head. “It'll be wonderful for her. She 
always insists she’s happy — but she can’t be — the 
way she lives. I think it’s a wonderful thing. But 
will ne — will he accept?” 

“ Accept?’’ Wainright looked at her wonderingly. 
“ Why shouldn’t he?” 

“Well, I don’t know. But maybe— maybe he 
wouldn’t want to give up his place at the University.” 

“ University — my grandmother!” growled Wain- 
right contemptuously. “ Where’ll he ever get there? 
Couple of thousand a year, maybe. And he knows it 
— mark my words—he knows it as well as I do. 
Why, great guns — he’ll jump at the chance! I know 
how these schoolmasters feel.” 

“ But Ned’s queer, you know,” insisted Constance. 
“ Awfully queer. He might — ” 

“Queer — of course he’s queer,” exploded her hus- 
band. “ But he’s not as queer as that. And don’t fool 
yourself —he hasn’t any highfalutin’ notions about 
teaching. He hates it. I’ve often heard him growse 
about it. He’d be tickled to death to have nothing to 
do but fuss with his kettles and pots.” 

“ But Lym — there’s one question —” she began. 


, 
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What the question was, however, was not expressed, 
because just then the ring of the front doorbell broke 
the stillness of the house. ‘‘ The Bells,’ cried Con- 
stance, leaping from the arm of his chair. 

“The Bells,’ echoed Wainright, with a subdued 
groan, as he rose and switched on the light. “ Gosh — 
I hope they don’t stay late,” he muttered, rubbing his 
eyes in the sudden brightness. Then he brushed back 
his hair, straightened his necktie, and followed his 
wife into the house. 


One of the reasons for Lyman Wainright’s success 
was a habit of following up his decisions without de- 
lays. Weaker men might vacillate, and more intellec- 
tual men ponder; he acted. And so, quite characteris- 
tically, the first thing he did at his office the next morn- 
ing was instruct his secretary to get in touch with Pro- 
fessor Sears at the University, and ask that he come in 
to see him that afternoon, if possible. She reported 
back a few minutes later, that the professor had been 
dubious, and had wanted to know the meaning of the 
request. 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T said it was a matter of urgent importance,” she 
replied calmly. ‘‘ He said he would be here at four 
o'clock.” 

Wainright smiled approvingly. “ You did very well, 
Miss Berkman. Thank you.” People said that he 
was a good executive. He thought that Miss Berk- 
man was a proof of it. She thought for herself — 
when it was desirable; and she didn’t — when it wasn’t. 
That was why she got forty dollars a week. : 

It was nearly half-past four when Sears came in. 
“I missed the express,” he said, taking Lyman’s out- 
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stretched hand. He did not apologize; it was merely 
an explanation. 

“TI couldn’t expect a philosopher to be on time,” 
laughed Wainright. ‘“ Sit down, Ned. I have some 
things on my mind és 

Sears tossed his ancient brown straw on one of the 
side tables and seated himself on the edge of the chair 
Wainright had indicated. “I had to cut a class to 
get down here,” he said. “I forgot to tell your girl. 
But she said it was important. What is it, Lym?” 

Wainright did not reply immediately. He leaned 
back in his chair, his thumbs in his waistcoat, and 
smiled. He enjoyed the moment acutely. He wished 
to prolong it as much as possible. “ Ned,” he said 
finally, “how attached are you to your teaching?” 

“How attached?”’ Sears laughed mirthlessly. 
“My dear fellow, if your occupation was trying to 
drive unassimilable facts into impenetrable skulls, how 
attached do you think you'd be to it?” 

“Then why —” Wainright leaned suddenly for- 
ward, his elbows on the desk, and wagged his finger, 
like a lawyer catechizing a witness, “ why do you stick 
= Tah areas 

Sears stretched out his hands, palms upward, in a 


gesture of helplessness. “‘ One must live — although, 
as the Frenchman said, one doesn’t always see the 
necessity.” 


‘“What sort of a living?” Despite himself, there 
was a faintly contemptuous note in Wainright’s voice. 

“A miserable one,’ agreed Sears cheerfully. 
“Everybody knows that. They don’t pay teachers. 
But why should they — when they can get teachers 
without paying them.” 

“ You seem pretty cheerful about it,” said Wain- 
right, a trifle puzzled. 
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“ No — merely resigned,’”’ answered Sears. 

“ Still — it’s an uplifting profession, isn’t it?” 

Sears laughed. ‘“‘ You read that in a book, Lym. 
Oh, yes — we serve. Some of us will be richly re- 
warded in heaven, I have no doubt. But hang no laurel 
on me, old boy! I give those imbecile youths in my 
charge what their parents pay for. I don’t short- 
weight ’em. The ones that aren’t careful, really learn 
something. Oh, I earn my wages all right. My con- 
science is clear enough. But I haven’t any illusions 
about it. Some of my colleagues like to spout about 
what they call their ‘ missions.’ I haven’t any mission 
—not a teaching mission, certainly. As a matter of 
fact, I dislike it intensely.” 

“ Then why ek 

“ Because it pays my way. It doesn’t take all my 
time. And because — well, there isn’t anything else I 
can do.” 

“You need a manager, Ned,” declared Wainright 
with conviction. “Somebody that could make your 
brains pay dividends.” 

Sears nodded. “ There’s no question about it, Lym. 
I’m not a business man. But — you didn’t call me 
down here to learn that. What's on your mind?” 

Wainright did not answer the question directly. 
Both instinctively and by reason of his training as a 
salesman, he sought his ends with a deviousness calcu- 
lated to allay latent antagonisms. “‘ The thing you’re 
most interested in is chemistry, isn’t it?” 

“It’s my excuse for living,’’ answered Sears sim- 
ply. 

“ At the same time, you’ve got a family — and that 
means a certain amount of compromise.” . 

A slight shadow crossed Sears’s sharp features. 
“No doubt of that.” 
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“As I understand it, teaching, with you, is the com- 
promise?” 

“That’s my dreadful secret,” laughed Sears, a little 
bitterly. 

“ Now we're getting at it,” mused Wainright, pick- 
ing holes in the blotter with the point of his pencil. 
Suddenly he straightened and shot a keen look at 
Sears. “ Suppose, instead of devoting only a part of 
your time to chemistry, you could devote all of it — 
and get a real salary for doing it?” 

Sears’s lips parted interrogatively. “Is that a ques- 
tion, Lym? ”’ 

“Not only a good income to start,” continued 
Wainright deliberately, ‘but prospects — damn sight 
better prospects than the University offers you. And,” 
he added shrewdly, “a chance for Deborah to do a 
few things beside worrying about bills.” 

Sears’s face clouded. Then the expression faded, 
and his eyes twinkled. “All right, Lym. You've got 
my mouth watering now. What’s the next thing?” 

Wainright’s face relaxed in a smile. That was the 
question toward which he had been working. ‘ We’ve 
been growing here, you know, Ned. We've got a 
pretty sizable business.” 

Sears gazed out of the window. “TI see you're put- 
ting up a new building,” he said politely. 

Wainright nodded. “‘ We’re putting on new men, 
too. We — we've got a vacancy on the chemical force. 
We a 

Sears started to speak, but Wainright checked him 
with his upraised hand. ‘“ Wait. This business is 
built, you might say, on chemistry. We don’t know 
the whole story by a long shot. The laboratory is the 
busiest place in the plant. Now 4 

“ But Lym u 
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The preliminary work finished, Wainright threw 
himself into the argument with all his strength. “I’ve 
wanted you for a long time, Ned. I never spoke about 
it until we had the place for you. We've got it now. 
The head of the department’ s a pretty old man and not 
very well. We're going to pension him pretty soon. 
You'll be the boss practically from the start. We've 
got a fine equipment, and we’ll have a finer if you say 
we need it. You can keep your own hours — practi- 
cally. Be more independent than you are now, I'll bet. 
And your salary will be five thousand — to start.” 

“Five thousand!” ejaculated Sears. “Oh, my 
God!” 

“ But that’s only the start,” cried Wainright, wax- 
ing enthusiastic. ‘‘ And besides, we have a bonus sys- 
tem — you'd share in that, of course. The business is 
growing to beat the band. Why, in a good year, you’d 
make ‘i 

Sears had covered his eyes with his hand. ‘Oh, 
stop it, stop it, Lym,” he moaned. “ You’re showing 
me all the kingdoms of the world, and , 

“T’m showing you a chance to cash your brains,” 
said Wainright literally. 

“ But Lym 

Wainright misunderstood the protest in Sears’s 
voice. “Don’t misunderstand me, Ned,” he cried 
hastily. “I’m not making this proposition for your 
sake. I mean — it’s not — it’s not, well — you know 
what I mean. It’s not i 

“ Charity?” interposed Sears bluntly. 

Wainright flushed. “Well, if you want to put it 
that way. What I mean is, I’ve got to hire a chemist, 
and I—TI want to hire you. On your merits, under- 
stand — and you'll be paid and treated just exactly as 
if P'd never laid eyes on you before. There isn’t any 
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sentiment in this thing. It’s a business proposition all 
the way through.” 

“You're just as sentimental as you can be,” mur- 
mured Sears thoughtfully. 

Wainright denied the charge with violence. ‘“ Not 
a bit of it,” he cried, pounding on the desk. ‘‘ There’s 
no sentiment to it, I tell you. The fact that we’re 
friends and brothers-in-law, and all that, hasn’t a thing 
to do with it. In plain English, I can use you — and 
I want to have you in my organization. That’s all 
there is to it.” 

Sears gazed out of the window at the flat expanse of 
dull red brick in the wall beyond. ‘I suppose,” he said 
finally, ‘if it’s strictly business, you’d resent my thank- 
ing you.” 

“T would — yes,” agreed Wainright. ‘ But what 
do you say — is it a go?”’ 

For a moment, Sears was motionless. Then he 
slowly shook his head. ‘“ No—I think not, Lym.” 

Wainright was incredulous. ‘ But—why not? 
Good Lord, Ned, I know you’re proud as fs 

“That has nothing to do with it,” interposed Sears 
quietly. 

“ec But ” 

Sears shook his head again. “I’m not ungrateful, 
Lym. Whether it’s just business or whether it isn’t — 
I never was more touched in my life. You're a kindly 
soul, Lym —I don’t care how you deny it. But I’m 
a queer bird ‘ 

“T’ll say you are!” agreed Wainright heartily. 

Sears’s lips curved in a slow smile. ‘ Business has 
given you a habit of classifying men. You're a sales- 
man. I’m a chemist.” 

“ Well — you are, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, Iam. But that doesn’t tell the whole story. 
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You see —oh, I do wish I could make you under- 
stand, but I’m going to make a mess of it, I know!” 
His forehead wrinkled in perplexity, as he struggled 
for the right words. Wainright continued to stare at 
him blankly and a little exasperated. 

“You see,’ he continued presently, “there’s an- 
other thing that business has done for you. It’s made 
you forget that there’s more than one motive in life.” 

“Motive?” echoed Wainright. ‘“‘ What’s motive 
got to do with it?” 

“ Everything, I think,’’ answered Sears soberly. 
“You see, this isn’t the first time this temptation has 
come up -— oh, yes, it is a temptation, I’m not denying 
that. But [ve practised conquering it. I’m almost 
immune now.” 

“Temptation?” Wainright was completely mysti- 
fied. 

“Yes. When you say ‘five thousand — to start’ 
like that, it almost unhinges my reason. But I have 
a little imagination. And I can see what lies beyond it. 
It isn’t one-sided. When you pay a big salary like 
that, you get a return, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do,” exploded Wainright, his hanging 
jaw closing with a snap. “ That’s just what I’ve 
been . 

Sears held up a silencing hand. ‘“ Wait, Lym. If 
I took your money, I’d have to give you something 
for it. And that something is more than I want to 
give.” 

“ But I told you ” expostulated Wainright. 

Sears went on, ignoring the interruption. ‘“ You 
won't understand what I mean — not in the least. But 
I'm going to tell you, anyway. I know just what 
being your chief chemist would mean. I’d analyze 
batches — raw materials — completed product — keep 
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the quality up — cost of production down — find new 
ways of doing things — that’s it, isn’t it?” 

Wainright nodded vigorously. ‘‘ That’s exactly it. 
But why ——” 

“Why do I object to that? Well, that’s the part you 
can’t understand. I object to it, Lym, because it — it’s 
all commercial. You don’t give a hang for chemistry 
— you're interested in it and respect it only as a means 
of profit.” 

“ But you’ve got to have profit,” complained Wain- 
right irritably. 

Sears did not dispute that. ‘‘ Maybe so. But look 
here — do you know the difference between pure sci- 
ence and applied science? ” 

“Why, yes,” responded Wainright, a trifle doubt- 
fully. “I do—of course.” 

“No, you don’t! The only science you know any- 
thing about is applied science —science applied to 
profits. You respect that kind of science — you re- 
spect it so much that you’re willing to pay five thou- 
sand a year for it— anda bonus. But the only kind 
of science J care anything about is pure science. That, 
my dear Lyman, is where we split—by miles and 
miles and miles.” 

“ You — you're the damnedest nut I ever knew!” 
exclaimed Wainright helplessly. ‘‘I—I can’t make 
you out at all.” 

“But can’t you see,” cried Sears earnestly, “ that I 
can’t make you out? You can’t understand the pleas- 
ure I get in arranging molecules in new combinations 
and making gloriously useless discoveries. You think 
I’m mad. But I can’t understand the satisfaction you 
get out of selling more paint this year than you did 
last, or making more money out of your business than 
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your competitors make out of theirs. To me, you're 
quite mad. Probably we’re both wrong.” 

Wainright fell back on elementals. ‘‘ But people 
have to have paint!” 

“ Sure — and civilization requires undertakers and 
crossing policemen. But neither of those occupations 
appeals to me. You, Lyman, are one of the most re- 
spected men of the town —a synonym, you are, for 
youthful success — but I’d cut my throat before I’d 
change places with you! ”’ 

Wainright grinned. A glimmer of the truth that 
Sears was trying to expound had reached him. 
“Imagine me puttering around in a chemical labora- 
tory!” 

“That’s it,” cried Sears, his dark eyes flashing. 
“Now you've got it! Each of us has something 
he can do better than anything else. Even if he can’t 
do it very well, it’s what he wants to do. He’s got to 
do it, or be unhappy. There isn’t any substitute for it. 
Why, Lym, I couldn’t stand six months in this place, 
if you paid me a million dollars. I just couldn’t!” 

Wainright sighed heavily. “It’s beyond me, Ned,” 
he confessed. “‘I guess I can’t understand.” 

Sears, tilting back in his chair, and balancing with 
his feet on the steel wastebasket, went on, “ You'll be 
polite about it, of course, but you'll laugh inwardly 
when I tell you that I pity you, Lym — you and the 
other profit chasers. Our respected mother-in-law ex- 
pressed your standards that night when she made a jab 
at me by asking if my monograph enjoyed a large sale. 
That’s the way with all of you. You don’t care what’s 
in a book —all you want to know is its circulation. 
You go into a picture gallery, and the first thitig you 
ask is prices. And all you care about chemistry is the 
use you can make of it— in other words, profits.” 
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His thinly concealed derision angered Wainright 
intensely. “‘ How about that suit you’ve got on?” he 
demanded. ‘‘ Cost about fifty dollars, didn’t it?” 

“No. I got it at a sale for thirty-eight.” 

“Exactly! A darned good suit, too. You got it at 
that price because somebody who didn’t despise profits 
went into the clothing business on a big enough scale 
to make individual suits cheap.” 

Sears tossed in impatience. ‘Oh, Lyman — we 
could argue this thing till doomsday—and you 
wouldn’t get what I mean. I don’t care if you make 
money. Make a lot of it, by all means, if it satisfies 
you. But you can’t stop my wondering why it does 
satisfy you. You like to play golf — but you wouldn’t 
think of spending all your time at it. What I can’t 
see is why you're content to spend all your time playing 
at business.” 

“Playing at business?” echoed Wainright, utterly 
dumfounded. “ Why, you blessed idiot, do you think 
business is play?” 

“Of course it’s play,” declared Sears vigorously. 
“Tt’s just a game. Take your own. If any one told 
you that you ought to make paint and distribute it, as 
your justification for living, you'd call him a senti- 
mental visionary. If I came in to-morrow and showed 
you a new kind of paint that the world ought to have, 
but which would be hard to convince them they ought 
to have, you'd give it back to me with a sweetly toler- 
ant smile and settle the matter by telling me there was 
no money in it.” 

“ Well, good Lord, man — you can’t run a business 
at a loss, can you?” Wainright’s expression indicated 
his suspicion that he was arguing with a lunatic. 

Sears scratched his head perplexedly. “I’m not a 
philosopher,” he said slowly. “ But here’s a thought. 
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It’s far-fetched, maybe — but here it is. Suppose, 
when Christ got his big idea, he’d have looked at it 
with the cool eyes of a modern business man? He 
must have known it wasn’t going to be a popular idea, 
and that if he pushed it, he was going to get into a lot 
of trouble. Well — what made him go on with it?” 

“ That’s different,” growled Wainright. 

“Maybe so—1I don’t know. But I can’t help think- 
ing that if the successful men had a little different 
squint on that word success, the world might be quite a 
different place. Tell me, Lym— was Christ a suc- 
cess? % 

Wainright recoiled before the sudden question, as 
if it had been a blow. “ Why—I—TI don’t know,” 
he stammered. ‘ What a funny question! ”’ 

“Tt zs a little odd,” admitted Sears. ‘‘ But I think 
it’s worth thinking about.” 

Wainright surveyed his brother-in-law with gathered 
brows. The man was past all comprehension! He 
began to wonder if what was manifestly incipient mad- 
ness might not presently develop into something more 
acute and deplorable. His disappointment had been 
keen at his failure to prevail with his generous impulse 
toward Sears. He did not like to fail in the things he 
set out to do. But now, failure was a cause for con- 
gratulation. He was heartily glad that Sears had de- 
clined his offer. He hoped that nothing in the conver- 
sation might cause the subject to be reopened. His 
glance fell upon the little bronze clock on his desk, and 
he set about ostentatiously rearranging his papers. 

Sears understood and rose. “I suppose I ought to 
apologize for wasting your time,” he said. ‘ But I 
don’t think I will — because I don’t think I have.” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Wainright politely, rising 
in his turn. “ It— it was very interesting.” 
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Sears held out his hand. ‘“ Thanks again, Lym. 
You won’t understand this either —but I like you 
personally as much as I disapprove of you as a type.” 

Wainright accepted the outstretched hand and 
smiled without comprehension. “So long, Ned. My 
regards to Deb — and drop in when you have nothing 
else to do.” 

Sears grinned. “So you can see how my malady 
progresses, eh? Thanks, Lym — maybe I shall.” 

Wainright said nothing. He stood tapping on the 
glass top of his desk, quite obviously relieved that the 
interview had terminated. 

But it had not terminated. From the doorway, 
Sears turned suddenly. He was fumbling in the 
pocket of his vest. ‘“‘ By George, Lym, darned if I 
didn’t nearly forget what I came down here for.” 

Wainright frowned impatiently. He cast a meaning 
glance at the clock. “It— it’s rather late,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Won't take but a minute,” said Sears cheerfully, 
coming back to the desk. “Look.” He tossed a little 
amber-colored pellet on the pad in front of Wainright. 
“Take a squint at that.” 

The latter complied, rolling the substance between 
his thumb and forefinger, rather gingerly. ‘‘ Well — 
what about it?” he asked curtly. 

“What's it look like?”’ Sears was watching him 
narrowly. 

““ Why —a piece of amber, I guess.” 

“Exactly! It looks like amber. It is amber. And 
I made it myself!” 

“ Indeed.’ Wainright’s tone was not without sar- 
casm. 

“Oh, forget what we were talking about,” exclaimed 
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Sears impatiently. “This will interest you. It has 
profits in it.” 

“Indeed,” said Wainright again, though he picked 
up the bit of resin and examined it more carefully. 

Sears mimicked him. “ Indeed — yes. It'll make us 
rich, I think.” 

“ Indeed,” said Wainright for the third time. His 
tone, however, had lost its irony, and there was a gleam 
of curiosity in his eyes. 

“T’ve been working on this problem — marrying off 
Mr. Formin to Miss Phenol,” Sears hurried on. “ And 
the other night, thanks to Deb, I hit on the way to do it. 
She did it, really 4 

“Deborah?” Wainright was interested, but in- 
credulous. 

“‘ She certainly did! Anyway, here’s the result. It’s 
what chemists have been trying to get for a long time. 
I was interested in it from a chemical standpoint — 
but — here I am talking your language —there’s a 
commercial demand already waiting for it.” 

“What's it good for?” asked Wainright doubt- 
fully, turning the bit of resin around in his fingers and 
rubbing it, from time to time, on his coat sleeve. 

“Uses? They’re endless. In the first place, it’s a 
dielectric — just like the real article. But you can use 
it in liquid form — it would make a perfect insulating 
compound for coils, or as a varnish for . 

“Varnish!” repeated Wainright, beginning to mani- 
fest a lively interest. ‘“‘ You mean this stuff can be 
liquefied ? ” 

“Sure. It makes a bully fireproofer, and it’s im- 
pregnable to water. Oh, I’ve tried it in all sorts of 
ways, and I’ve only just scratched the surface.” 

“Sit down,” said Wainright curtly. “ Looks as if 
you had something.” He held the bit of amber up 
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against the light. Then he laid it on the desk, and 
taking a pocket magnifying glass from the drawer, 
examined it intently. “ By thunder, it certainly looks 
like something,” he said again. 

Sears nodded complacently. ‘“ There’s no doubt 
about it!” 

“Well— what are you going to do with it?” 
Wainright swung in his chair and put the question 
briskly. 

“That’s where you come in,” laughed Sears. “I 
haven’t the faintest idea.” 

Wainright looked away for a moment, his lips 
pursed in thought. “Told anybody else about it?” 
he asked suddenly. 

“No. Oh, a few people at the University, per- 
haps, but a! 

Wainright frowned impatiently. ‘‘ How long ago? ” 

Sears thought for a moment. “Let’s see. It was 
last Thursday that I “i 

“And this is Wednesday. You’re a damned fool, 
Ned!” 

Sears was not perturbed. “ Those fellows wouldn’t 
tell anybody,” he said confidently. 

“ Rats. It’s probably all over town by now.”’ The 
frown deepened on Wainright’s forehead. “ Well — 
what d’ you call the stuff?” 

“Tt’s a phenolic condensation product,’ began 
Sears, “I thought “ 

Wainright cut him short with a gesture of impa- 
tience. ‘‘Oh, not the chemical name. I mean — 
haven’t you got something, short and snappy — some- 
thing people could remember?” 

“Well, I thought of ‘ Debite’— after Deborah, 
you know. She really found it.” 

“‘Debite — Debite,’ mused Wainright, thought- 
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fully tapping his chin with his forefinger. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
sound just right. Perhaps your name — Searsite — 
not that, either. Searite — there — that has a better 
ring. Suppose we call it ‘ Searite.’” 

“Well —all right,’ assented Sears, a little hesi- 
tantly. “After all, the name doesn’t make much 
difference.” 

“Tt makes all the difference,” responded Wainright 
shortly. “Can you get a patent?” 

“ Why, I should think so.” 

“ Well, we can try it, of course. But it doesn’t mat- 
ter, really. Fact is, we'll be better protected by regis- 
tering the name as a trademark. I’ve been through 
too many of these patent battles. Cost a lot — and 
you haven’t anything when you're through. Ad- 
vertising will give you better results than lawyers.” 

“T see,’ murmured Sears— although he did not 
see in the least. The other man’s staccato sentences 
were just so many words to him. 

“You might patent your way of getting this re- 
sult,” continued Wainright. ‘‘ But there are other 
ways, probably. And you've spilled the beans by talk- 
ing — you shouldn’t have done that, Ned.” 

“No,” admitted Sears obediently. “I suppose I 
shouldn't.” 

“Well, what’s done is done. The thing to do now 
is to get this name registered and get some of the stuff 
on the market before somebody else does. Speed, my 
boy — speed.” He turned and pressed a button on the 
corner of his desk. To the boy who responded, he 
gave a hastily scribbled memorandum. ‘“ We'll get the 
legal end moving to-night,” he explained, turning’ back 
to the wondering Sears. ‘‘ To-morrow you can come 
down and we'll start the chemists on the job.” 
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“You don’t waste any time, do you, Lym?” cried 
Sears admiringly. 

Wainright shook his head. “I’ve been through 
things like this before, my boy. Everything new — 
particularly things of this sort —has a lot of imita- 
tion. You have a bunch of lawsuits, interference and 
infringement proceedings and that sort of thing — but 
the boy that gets the bacon is generally the boy who 
gets his stuff on the market first. That’s the best sort 
of priority evidence, you know.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sears sagely. ‘“‘ Of course.” 

“Now, then.”’ Wainright looked at his watch and 
frowned. “It’s late. But I think we'd better finish 
this now, don’t you?” 

“ By all means.” 

“Well — business is business, Ned. I think we 
ought to have a clear understanding of how we stand 
on this thing.” 

Sears yawned behind his hand. ‘“‘ Anything you say 
is all right, Lym.” 

Wainright hesitated, and his mouth hardened a 
trifle. It was a situation he did not altogether relish. 
He found himself swayed by two emotions — a curi- 
ously paternal feeling for the obviously helpless and 
indifferent Sears, and the instinctive desire to drive a 
shrewd bargain. It was not often that he found him- 
self thus divided in purpose. He did not like it. 
“What would you suggest?’ he demanded finally, in 
an effort to free himself of responsibility. 

“ Oh — I'll leave it to you, Lym,” answered Sears. 
“T don’t understand such things, you know.” 

Wainright fell into silence for a moment. If the 
thing were good, it was bound to be a money-maker, 
he told himself. Even by merely leasing rights to 
manufacture, there was a golden vista ahead. “ Well 
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—d’ you want to sell out for a flat sum?” he de- 
manded at length. 

Sears replied without hesitation. “If that’s the 
best way, Lym.” 

Wainright stirred impatiently. “Damn it, Ned — 
you must have some idea?” 

“None whatever,” replied Sears blithely. “ That’s 
why I came to you. You're my business adviser, you 
know.” 

That, to Wainright, settled the matter. By his code, 
if a man came to him, seeking to bargain, it was right 
and meet that he bargain in return, with the prizes to 
the shrewdest. But placed thus on the defensive, as 
the innocent Sears had unwittingly placed him, a differ- 
ent attitude was required. There was a definite, if not 
altogether conscious, line of demarcation between his 
personal and business standards of ethics. Sears had 
made it a personal affair. 

His hand came down on his thigh with a resounding 
thwack. “All right, Ned—leave it to me. I'll be 
frank with you. If the thing’s a flivver, you'll be 
much better off if you take a flat payment for your 
rights. On the other hand, if it’s a success, it'll be a 
whale of a success, and you'll wish you had an 
interest.” 

“T think I’d prefer an interest,’ said Sears diffi- 
dently. 

Wainright nodded his approval. “ All right, what 
do you say to a fifty-fifty split? You turn in all your 
rights to the discovery and supervise the manufacture 
— at first, anyway. We'll do the marketing, and when 
we get it going, attend to leasing rights to manufac- 
ture. We won’t make the stuff — in fact, I thirtk the 
best dope will be to form a separate corporation to hold 
the trademark, patents, and stuff.” As he talked, he 
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was busy covering a yellow scratch pad with figures. 

Sears, watching him, became conscious of an in- 
creasing weariness. “ I — I'll leave everything to you, 
Lym,” he muttered, wondering how he could find an 
excuse for withdrawal. 

Wainright tossed the pad in a drawer and slammed 
it shut. “‘ Well, let’s call it a day,”’ he cried. Then he 
slapped Sears on the back, and his deep voice rumbled 
from his chest. “I'll have you down here yet, Ned!” 

Sears reached for his hat. ‘I think,’ he said 
slowly, “Tl bet you my share in Searite that you 
won't, Lym!” 

Wainright, with quick movements, cleared his desk 
of the few remaining papers. Then he took Sears by 
the arm, and together they went out. “I have the 
car,” he explained. “ll run you out.” 

During the ride to Fairmount, Wainright was gar- 
rulous in his discussion of the possibilities in Searite. 
As he talked, his enthusiasm grew. He was pro- 
foundly conscious that in the arrangement he had sug- 
gested he had been extremely fair and generous: and 
the consciousness was pleasing. It was something, 
of course, which could not be voiced openly. He re- 
gretted that, because he was afraid that Sears did not 
know how fortunate he was. Well, virtue was its own 
reward, after all. There was a satisfaction in being 
generous, just for its own sake. And there would be 
a constant repetition of the emotion, through the years, 
in seeing Deborah’s happier life. She might never 
know her debt; but he would know, and that was all 
that was necessary. 

As he thought about it, the paradox in the events 
of the afternoon became clearer. And then, like a 
dissolving view in a cinema picture, the generosity of 
his intention in offering a position to Sears became ex- 
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pressed in the generosity of his terms regarding 
Searite. He had not, he reflected exultantly, failed, 
after all. He had started out to do something for Sears 
and his wife and their children. Well, he had done it! 
Insensibly, the part that, fate had played in the affair 
faded away, and his own emerged more clearly. It had 
been a good day! 

Sears, listening sleepily at his side, heard nothing. 
His principal emotion was one of relief, first that he 
had avoided the gilded snare which fate, in the person 
of Wainright, had set for him: and second that the 
question of Searite had been permanently settled. The 
necessity of attending to the business details of his 
discovery had rather preyed upon him, and he had 
been put to various ignominious expedients to conceal 
his. procrastination from Deborah. Now, that was 
done. He could go on with his work. 

Only one small doubt assailed him. Wainright had 
spoken of his supervision of manufacture. That was 
a little ominous. There was something extremely un- 
pleasant in the thought of manufacturing Searite. He 
wondered why. And then, as he considered the matter, 
he realized suddenly that he no longer had the slightest 
interest in Searite. The interest which he had trans- 
ferred to Wainright was as tangible as the substance 
itself. 

“ Gosh — I can think of a million things that Searite 
can be used for!” exclaimed Wainright, for at least 
the hundredth time. 

“ The problem,” answered Sears with dreamy irrele- 
vance, “of atomic energy a 

“Atomic energy?” repeated Wainright, turning 
from the road for an instant to stare blankly at his 
companion. 

Sears sat up with a start. “I — I beg your pardon,” 
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he stammered. “I was thinking of something else.” 

It was evident, even to Wainright, that his interest 
in the future of Searite was tepid, at best. Conversa- 
tion languished, and the rest of the ride to Fairmount 
was accomplished in comparative silence. 

Penitently, Sears held out his hand, when the car 
stopped at his house. “ Riding always makes me 
sleepy,’ he explained. 

Wainright waved the apology aside with a tolerant 
gesture. “It’s the reaction,” he said. “After the 
excitement, you know. Get a good sleep, Ned — and 
be down to-morrow as early as you can.” 

“Tl be there after lunch,” promised Sears. “I 
have classes all morning.” 

“Tf this thing goes— you won’t have any more 
classes,’ called Wainright cheerily, as the car 
started up. 

The words lingered in Sears’s memory as he walked 
slowly up the path of sunken, weed-split bricks to the 
house. What a thought! To go to bed at night, with 
no thought of the morrow but long, uninterrupted 
hours of search for the fascinating truths that awaited 
the patient hand of the discoverer. And perhaps — if 
it went very well—there might be a trip abroad. 
Kloepfer, at Jena, was doing some extraordinary things 
— his eye fell upon that loose board in the front porch 
— loose as far back as he could recall. The house 
could be fixed up, too. 

He found Deborah waiting for him. “ You're late 
again,’ she said reproachfully. “ Dinner’s probably 
spoiled.” 

“Sorry,” he replied indifferently, tossing his hat 
toward the newel-post, which it missed, rolling away 
under the hall table. Deborah merely sighed and res- 
cued it. 
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“ Fact is,” he explained, as they seated themselves at 
the table, “I’ve been full of business this afternoon.” 

“‘ Business? ” 

“No less. I was offered a job.” He sat back, 
watching the effect of his words upon her. “ At five 
thousand per.” 

Her knife dropped from her fingers. “ A job — at 
five thousand. Why Ned — where — who?” 

He laughed delightedly at her expression. “ Lyman 
— and I turned it down!” 

“You — you turned it down,” she repeated softly. 
She sat as motionless as a statue. Then her eyes began 
to wink rapidly, and she averted her head. “Oh, 
Ned!” 

Penitently, he rushed to her side. “‘ You don’t un- 
derstand, dear. It would have meant giving up— 
everything. You wouldn’t have me do that? ” 

She wiped her eyes with the corner of her napkin 
and a sigh of resignation escaped her. ‘‘ It — it was 
the sound of five thousand dollars that upset me,” she 
managed to smile. ‘‘ No, of course I wouldn’t have you 
give up your work, dear. It’s only . 

To her surprise, and somewhat to her hurt, he 
laughed cheerfully, as he went back to his seat. “ Well, 
all’s well that ends well, old dear. What’s five thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“It’s more money than I ever hope to see,’”’ she de- 
clared in a fervent whisper. 

“ Nonsense!’’ He silenced her with an imperious 
gesture. “ You are too easily moved, woman! Five 
thousand dollars is a mere pittance — a trifle — loose 
change. Until this afternoon, I thought it was a good 
deal. But now e 

“Are you perhaps a little mad?” she asked, won- 
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dering at the suppressed excitement in his manner. 
His eyes were sparkling unaccountably. 

“ Not at all,” he answered blandly. “‘ The possession 
of millions is a little upsetting, that’s all. And I—I 
am about to be a millionaire. Lyman says so. He 
knows about such things, too.” 

“ What are you talking about?” 

He could contain himself no longer. He told her 
what had transpired. When he had finished, she stared 
at him, her eyes shining like stars. 

“How wonderful,’ she breathed. ‘‘ How — how 
wonderful.” 

He nodded. Then he pushed his plate from him, 
frowning. “ The first thing we'll do with our wealth 
is to install some one in the kitchen with at least an 
elementary knowledge of chemistry,’ he declared. 
“And we'll give her something to work on besides 
chipped beef!” 


CHAPTER IX 


It was with considerable diffidence that Sears ap- 
proached Professor Wenzler, the head of the Chemistry 
Department, with his problem. The old man, with his 
falsetto voice and mordant tongue, was something of a 
martinet. 

“So — you want to play truant,” he observed, when 
Sears had finished his account of the interview with 
Wainright. 

“Not that, exactly,” protested Sears. ‘‘ Only — it’s 
obvious that I’ll have to spend considerable time at the 
factory, getting things started. And ——” 

“ Quite obvious,” agreed the old man sourly. “‘ And 
you'll wish to stay, no doubt, until things are finished.” 

“ But I told you that I’d declined his offer of a posi- 
tion! ” 

“"Yes—so you did,’ mused the old professor. 
“What a fool you were!” 

Sears was quite taken aback. ‘“ You— you say 
that?” 

The old man nodded vigorously. “I say it —-yes. 
Have I not the right? Look at me. I am precisely 
the same kind of a fool.” 

“The world would do well for a few more like you,” 
declared Sears stoutly. His admiration for his chief 
was profound. 

“ Flattery,”’ snapped the old man, ‘‘ You’d wheedle 
me, eh?” . 

“Not at all. I 2 

“ Be still! Ah, well, one who rides two horses goes 
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neither fast nor far. It is possible that your young 
hopefuls can survive a few weeks of your absence.” 

“You mean —I can go?” cried Sears. 

The old man’s white-crowned head nodded. “I 
shall see the Dean. Being a creature of precedent, he 
will raise objections, of course. But I shall handle him 
vigorously. Proceed, my son—hie you forth to the 
marts of the moneychangers.” 

Sears left him in high spirits. -He was delighted 
with the prospect of relief from the monotony of 
teaching and, at the same time, of having a taste of 
commercial life, without commitment to it. He felt 
sure that he was going to enjoy his weeks in the Stark 
Brothers’ plant. 

He explained his plans, a little later, to Wainright. 
“T know I’m right, Lym,” he said seriously, “as far as 
the laboratory goes. But things don’t always work out 
on a large scale the way they do on a small one.” 

Wainright caught his point at once and nodded ap- 
provingly. ‘“‘ Make your mistakes on a small scale and 
your profits on a big one, eh? That’s the dope, Ned.” 

“ Well — let’s get started.” Sears rubbed his hands 
together briskly. 

Wainright smiled. “We already have — see.” 
From a pile of papers on his desk he drew a sheet of 
cardboard, on which was an ornately penciled sketch 
of “ Searite,’ in large, flowing letters, with “ trade- 
mark — registered,” flanking it on either side. ‘“ Ap- 
plication’s been made, Ned —and just as fast as you 
can make up some stuff, we'll establish interstate com- 
merce. And then we'll be set to make some nice fat 
deals.” He rubbed his palms together and smacked 
his lips, in anticipation evidently keen. 

“ You're wonderful, Lym,” cried Sears. 

“T’ve been doing a little tunnel work,” continued 
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Wainright. ‘I had one of our boys go over this 
morning to a concern making electrical goods and tell 
’em, in a general way, what we had. They were keen 
as mustard over it—— want to buy as soon as we can 
fill their order. I tell you, Ned, we'll be sitting on the 
world when this goes over!” 

Sears rose. ‘‘ Well — suppose we get started?” 

Wainright laughed heartily, as he pushed back from 
his desk. “ You've got your nose right in it, haven’t 
you, Ned. That’s the stuff. Go to it.” 

He led the way from his well-furnished office, 
through a corridor, not quite so luxurious, and past an 
iron bulkhead door, into the factory proper. Through 
a long room filled with clattering machines, tended by 
girls who stared inquiringly, up a narrow iron stair- 
way and through another vast room piled high with 
barrels and kegs, smelling sharply of turpentine and 
essential oils, they finally reached a corner, set off by 
white painted partition, which was the laboratory. 

“You certainly keep your chemists secluded,” 
laughed Sears. 

“Tt’s not very good,” admitted Wainright. “ But 
the plant was never designed — it just grew. Some 
day we'll have a real one.” 

Opening the door, he introduced Sears to Mr. 
Mellin, the chief chemist, a thin, pallid man past middle 
age, who coughed weakly from time to time and spoke 
in monosyllables. There were several assistants, much 
younger men, whose names Sears did not catch. 

‘Mellin, Mr. Sears is going to spend a few weeks 
helping us get started,” said Wainright. “ See that he 
gets what he wants.” 

The chief chemist nodded, but said nothingy 

Wainright glanced uncertainly around the labora- 
tory. ‘ Well—TI guess this is as far as I go, Ned.” 
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Sears was already taking off his coat. ‘“ Go on back 
to your salesmen, Lym,” he muttered absently. “I 
can find my way about, I guess.” 

Wainright hesitated a moment. Then, with an in- 
clusive nod, he turned and went out, closing the door 
softly. 

Sears, having put on working clothes, turned to 
Mellin. ‘“‘ Now, then,” he said briskly. “I suppose 
you know what I’m here for.” 

“Only that you have a new process,” answered the 
chief chemist in a tired voice. His assistants stood 
about him, silent and curious. 

Sears nodded. “I have. I’ve been working on 
polymerization for a long time. And here’s the re- 
sult.” 

Had Wainright tarried to hear the conversation 
which ensued, it is probable that he would have recog- 
nized few of the words employed and understood none 
of them. But Sears’ auditors understood, and they 
listened raptly as he went into the details of his process. | 

“And now,” said Sears, when he had finished, 
“ suppose we get to work.” 

“T am at your service,” answered Mellin. Some of 
the weariness in his eyes had been replaced by a candid 
admiration. 

The hours which followed were full of interest for 
Sears. There was, of course, his interest in the prob- 
lem itself. But added to that was the novelty of his 
position. 

“Tt’s quite different,” he told Deborah that night, 
as they sat on the porch. “ Those chaps down there 
know their business all right. But they’re different — 

-I can’t tell you just how.” 

The following evening he was able to specify 
that difference a little more clearly. He worked all 
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morning with unflagging enthusiasm, and after a hur- 
ried luncheon in the company cafeteria, all through the 
afternoon. Absorbed as he was, he was unconscious 
of the passage of time, and he was startled when, in 
the very midst of arranging the carbons of a small 
electric furnace, the bespectacled young man who was 
helping him laid down the piece of wire he was strip- 
ping and went to the coat closet. 

“ Here,” cried Sears, nettled and surprised. “I'll be 
ready for that in a second.” 

The young man’s surprise was no less than his own. 
He paused in the act of taking off his apron. “ Why, 
Mr. Sears — didn’t you hear the whistle? ”’ 

“The whistle?” repeated Sears blankly. 

meXests lis. bve o.ciock:s 

Sears looked around. The others, including Mellin 
himself, were similarly engaged in changing to their 
street clothes. “ Well, I'll be jiggered,” he exclaimed, 
unable to conceal his amazement. “Do you work by 
the clock here? ” 

Mellin, despite his seeming lethargy, was already 
dressed and had his hand on the door knob. ‘“ We have 
a time clock. Everybody but the company officials 
useit.~ 

“ But it’s early!’ expostulated Sears. “ Look — it 
isn’t even dark yet!”’ 

The young assistants looked at one another and 
smiled. “Good night, Mr. Sears,” said the one who 
had been helping him. ‘ See you in the morning.” 

“Good night,” repeated Sears in bewilderment. 
Faintly, from below stairs, he could hear the sound of 
running feet and laughter and an occasional whistle. 
He looked out of the window. The street below was 
thronged with people, pouring from the entrance to the 
factory and crowding around the single street car wait- 
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ing on the corner. There was, he thought, something 
suggestive of insect life in the way they pushed and 
hauled, struggling for foothold on the car. But the 
thing that struck him most were the shreds of gay 
laughter that floated up to him. They were all so evi- 
dently glad to be freed of their toil. 

He turned back to the litter of equipment on the 
workbench before him and scratched his head in per- 
plexity. Why had fate seemingly determined to make 
him so different from the rest of the world? Here it 
was, still light, with work, fascinating, delightful work, 
to be done. And every one but himself was scurrying 
away, rejoicing that the day’s penance was paid. Well, 
most of them were dullards, toiling monotonously at 
repetitious tasks. They were nothing but slaves, he 
reflected, with a frown of contempt, mere machines of 
flesh and blood, with just enough intelligence to know 
they were slaves, and resent it in a bloodless, tepid way. 
Dimly, he could understand their scampering away at 
the sound of the whistle. But for his fellow chemists 
—men exactly like himself — privileged by chance 
with an opportunity to assist at the launching of a dis- 
covery which was to alter the terms of all human life 
— priests, they were, priests — and deserting the high 
altar of revelation because a clock, an empty box of 
weights and cogwheels, told them to. He wondered, 
in sheer bewilderment, how one got to be a slave to 
clocks. Then, with a toss of his head, he went back 
to his work. It was merely one of those odd paradoxes 
with which the world was full; some day, perhaps, 
some chemist of intangibles would resolve it. 

It was not until it grew too dark for him to see that 
he emerged again from his absorption, to think, once 
more, of the question of time. With a start, he looked 
at his watch. “Jove,” he muttered, “I'll be late 
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again.” With a reluctant sigh, he put away the things 
on his bench and went to the cupboard for his coat. 

His footsteps, echoing noisily in the empty labora- 
tory, made him think again on his singular immunity to 
that clock-mania which had proved so potent to every 
one else in the vast factory. He, alone among them all, 
remained. He even hesitated, considering the feasi- 
bility of dinner at the little restaurant around the cor- 
ner, with an hour or two of work in the evening, put- 
ting the plan aside only out of regard for his wife’s 
prejudices. 

He thought himself quite alone in the great build- 
ing. But, as he passed a window, he happened to glance 
out, and in the black expanse of brick across the court 
was a single rectangle of light. It was, he remembered, 
the window in Lyman’s office. The charwoman, no 
doubt, he decided, as he turned away. And then a 
movement in the lighted office arrested him. He saw 
a figure appear. It was Lyman himself! 

So there were two, himself, the scientist, and Lyman, 
the business man. He changed his course, and instead 
of descending directly to the street, took the corridor 
which led to Lyman’s office. When he reached it, he 
opened the door without knocking. Wainright was 
seated at his desk, a mass of papers strewn before him. 
His naturally ruddy complexion was a little pallid, and 
there were shadows under his eyes. 

“Don’t you know when it’s time to quit, either? ”’ 
demanded Sears with a laugh. 

Wainright looked up, frowning absently. Then he 
glanced at the little clock. With a sudden gesture he 
swept the mass of papers into a drawer and bounded 
from his chair. “Gosh,” he exclaimed, “ it’s” lucky 
you came. Connie’s got a dinner on. She’ll have a fit 
if I’m late.” He switched off the light and seized his 
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hat from the costumer. ‘“‘ Come on, Ned — we'll make 
the old car sing to-night!” 

When they were in the car, and the maze of down- 
town traffic had been left behind, Sears voiced his 
perplexity at the significance of the five-o’clock 
whistle. 

They were on the boulevard now, and Wainright 
leaned back, guiding the machine with one hand. 
“Why, it’s simple enough, isn’t it,’’ he chuckled com- 
fortably. “People only work because they have to. 
They do just enough to get by. And they’d consider 
they'd done something sinful if they worked overtime 
without getting paid double for it.” 

“T understand that, of course. But why?” 

“Why?” It was Wainright’s turn to be puzzled. 

“Yes — why do they think work’s such a dreadful 
thing? I should think they’d find not working worse.” 

“Well, they’re tired, of course,” said Wainright 
sensibly. “‘ After all, most of ’em put in a fairly hard 
day of it.” 

“True,” insisted Sears. ‘“‘ But they didn’t seem to 
act very tired. And besides—J was tired. I'd 
worked from eight o’clock this morning. I was tired 
all right— but only physically. And you— why, 
Lym, I never saw a tireder looking man than you were 
when I saw you there at your desk!” 

“T was pretty tired,” admitted Wainright. “Id 
been doing a lot of figuring.”’ 

“ But why did you keep on?” Sears was struggling 
to get at the bottom of a problem that vexed him with 
its elusiveness. 

“Well, I didn’t get the time during the day,” an- 
swered Wainright literally. “ People in and out, you 
know. And I had to do it somehow.” 

Sears shook his head impatiently. “That doesn’t 
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explain it, Lym. And confound it, you’ve made the 
thing incomprehensible!” 

“ What thing? ” 

“Well, I’d just about settled it — to my own satis- 
faction. When that young cub dropped everything to 
run when the whistle blew, I was surprised —and a 
little mad. I couldn’t understand it. Then I got to 
thinking about it, and I decided that it was just another 
manifestation of this rotten living-for-profits idea — it 
was the thing I hated about commercialism. That boy 
wasn’t interested in chemistry — in helping to make a 
new discovery. He only pretended to be. The only 
thing that interested him was the wage he got for pre- 
tending. He didn’t have to pretend after five o’clock — 
so he quit. Those were the rules. The thing made me 
awfully angry and disgusted for a minute. You see, 
I'd rather got in the way of looking on scientific fel- 
lows as—well, different, you know—that money 
didn’t mean the same thing as it did to business men. 
But, by George, here they were, acting just exactly like 
those label-pasters downstairs. So, says I, that’s what 
industrialism does for a man. He starts out thinking 
about science, and he ends up thinking about dollars. 
He lives by a time clock. And then — just when I had 
it all settled — darned if I didn’t spot you, working 
away.” 

Wainright’s laugh rang out over the hum of the 
motor. ‘“‘ Twisted you all up, eh, Ned? You're a 
great chap, with your problems.” 

“ But isn’t it a problem, Lym? Don’t you think it’s 
QUuéen fe 

“Queer? No. Why, it’s simple as daylight I’m 
not working for anybody, see? I’m working for my- 
self. Makes all the difference in the world.” 
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“Ts that it?’ asked Sears, after he had reflected for 
a moment. “Are you quite sure that’s it?” 

Wainright, in his turn, was silent. ‘‘ No,” he ad- 
mitted finally. “ That isn’t it, either. Because I worked 
just as hard — harder, maybe, when I was a long way 
from working for myself. No, you're right. It ts 
something else.” 

“What is it?” 

Wainright, his eyebrows furrowed, thought again. 
“Well,” he declared at length, with an air of finality. 
“T guess it’s just a question of ambition. Some people 
have it. Most of ’em haven’t. The ambitious ones 
work hard and get ahead. The other kind don’t work 
—and then kick like hell because they claim they’re 
oppressed.” 

“* Maybe that’s it,’”’ murmured Sears, as if he were 
not quite sure. “Yes, it must be that. But— it 
doesn’t explain why some people are ambitious, and 
some aren’t, does it?” 

Wainright laughed heartily. “ You're getting too 
deep for me, Ned!” 

“Tt is deep,” agreed Sears, “but very interesting.” 

A horse-drawn truck hesitated at a crossing and 
then started up again. With a muttered imprecation, 
Wainright stepped on the brake and his car came to a 
stop with a protesting howl. “The fathead!” he 
growled, glaring at the teamster. 

“‘T’ve decided the world’s full of them,” declared 
Sears. 

“You're right,” agreed Wainright heartily. ‘“ And 
we've got our share of them at the plant. Fellows just 
like that — don’t know what they want, but’ll fight like 
hell to get it.” 

“ Teamsters?” 

“Yes. They’re giving us a lot of trouble. But they 
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can’t lick me. I'll show ’em!” Wainright’s teeth set 
with a click. 

Sears settled back in the cushions, and his eyes closed 
drowsily. “ Thank God I only work with inanimate 
objects.” 

Wainright nodded. “ You’re lucky, old dear.” 

Sears made no reply, but the thought stayed with 
him. To Deborah, at dinner, he voiced his conclusions. 
“The world’s in a state of polymerization,’ he de- 
clared, waving his fork in a wide sweep, as if to indi- 
cate the immensity of the problem. 

“You nearly took Tig’s ear off then,’ warned 
Deborah practically. 

Sears went on, unchecked by a detail so inconse- 
quential. “It’s full of potential good $s 

Bradley, of the Economics Department, whose wife 
was away, and who had just “dropped in” at dinner 
time, interrupted. ‘ You’re going to be sentimental, 
Ned.” 

“Not at all—JI’m scientific,” insisted Sears. “I 
tell you, society is the mess it is because there hasn’t 
been any scientific effort to get its elements working to- 
gether. Look at this teamsters’ strike the papers are 
talking about. The world cooks and boils, and instead 
of something good coming out of it, what do you get? 
You get an insoluble precipitate, or a gummy residue, 
ora és 

“Oh, Ned,” laughed Deborah, “do speak English; 
Mr. Bradley isn’t a chemist.” 

“That’s just it,” continued Sears stubbornly. ‘‘ My 
contention is that if social evolution were considered as 
a chemical problem, we might get something out of it. 
Treat it scientifically, I say. Finda catalyst.” * 

“What in the world’s a catalyst?” demanded 
Bradley. 
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Sears pondered for a moment. “ Well — you think 
you've got a catalyst, with your socialistic ideas. 
But ——” 

“Don’t get on that subject, Ned,” answered Bradley, 
with a shade of annoyance. ‘‘ You'll just talk non- 
sense.”’ 

“Tf you men have finished eating, suppose we ad- 
journ to the other room,” interposed Deborah, con- 
scious of restiveness beyond the swinging door which 
led to the kitchen. 

“Tf I talk nonsense,’ declared Sears heatedly, as he 
pushed back from the table, “it’s because it’s a non- 
sensical idea! Do you mean to tell me that all men are 
equal?” 

Bradley sighed with exaggerated weariness. ‘‘ How 
many times do I have to explain the socialistic thesis 
on a purely economic basis? You talk about science? 
Why, the socialistic idea is the only really scientific 
plan of human organization that’s ever been de- 
vised.”’ 

Sears did not reply immediately. He was fumbling 
among the miscellany on the top of the bookcase. 
“Maybe I haveacigar. No. All gone. Well, I guess 
you'll have to use your pipe. Scientific? Why, you 
imbecile, you don’t know the meaning of the word! 
You study life and come back with the idiotic state- 
ment that men live for money, that they work for 


profit.” 

‘cé But ” 

“That doesn’t fit,” shouted Sears, wagging his fore- 
finger under the other’s nose. “It doesn’t explain 


anything. It doesn’t explain great deeds, great books, 
great pictures — why, it doesn’t even explain science. 
You and the capitalists think you’re on opposite sides. 
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But you’re not. You both babble incessantly in your 
worship of the same tin god—profits. I tell 
you 

Bradley managed to get in one phrase. “ The 
economic interpretation of history,” he began. 

Sears stopped him with a derisive laugh. “ An inter- 
pretation that doesn’t interpret,” he declared. ‘I sup- 
pose old Peter the Hermit started the Crusades for 
economic reasons? I suppose Columbus # 

Bradley nodded vehemently. ‘Exactly so! The 
discovery of America was a by-product of the search 
for a direct passage to India.” 

“ A commercial enterprise, eh? ”’ 

“ Precisely!” 

Sears ran his fingers through his chronically untidy 
hair and showed his teeth in a sardonic grin. “ Men 
like you should be boiled in oil,” he said grimly. “ The 
world is standing on its head. And you come along 
with your pseudo-scientific tosh and prove that that’s 
the way it should stand. Commercial enterprises — oh, 
my lord! Why, a child of six could tell that your 
theory doesn’t account for anything except third-rate 
achievement. Take your own Karl Marx — he nearly 
starved to death while he wrote his precious stuff, be- 
cause he knew, no doubt, that it would have a wide 
sale.” 

“He was willing to suffer, because he believed his 
idea was sound,” said Bradley, falling into the trap 
which had been set for him. 

“Ah!” Sears clapped his hands with delight. 
“Just so. He worked and suffered for the work itself 
—Jjust as every man did who ever added anything to 
the value of life. His own life disproved his théories.”’ 

Bradley, feeling himself being conquered by casuis- 
try, sought to change the trend of argument. “ You 
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believe in political democracy, Ned. Why not indus- 
trial democracy — economic democracy?” 

“Who said I believed in political democracy?” de- 
manded Sears, raising his eyebrows. “I don’t. It’s a 
foolish thing on its face. It’s just part and parcel of 
your rotten profits-system. Your socialists are always 
preaching party solidarity and political action — for 
what? So they can better the lot of the honest work- 
ingman. And what do they mean by that? Simply 
that they can give him more money. But you haven’t 
a glimmer of an idea of what he'll do with his money 
when he gets it.” 

“Oh, come, Ned,” expostulated Bradley, growing 
angry at his utter inability to prevail against a man 
who, he was quite convinced, was talking nonsense. 
“You know that the bulk of the workers are cruelly 
exploited. You know dg 

Sears interrupted him, thrusting his pipe in the 
other’s face as if it were a weapon. “ They’re poor, 
unhappy victims — yes. But not of the capitalists and 
the plutocrats, as you think. No, they’re victims of a 
silly idea— just as the capitalists themselves are. 
Why, man — how can you argue it? Give your poor 
down-trodden proletarian twenty dollars a day. 
Shorten his hours. Put shower baths in his factories.” 

“But the means of production, Ned,” insisted Brad- 
ley, resolutely patient. ‘‘ Not palliation, but a 

“ All right — give him the means of production. 
Give him everything the capitalist has now. And 
then where are you? Is the capitalist something to be 
envied? Gosh — not from what I’ve seen of him! He 
uses his time and his intelligence to get something 
he doesn’t know what to do with when he’s got it. Are 
all capitalists happy? No, they’re not! Most of them 
are bored stiff. No, sir, when you talk about shib- 
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boleths like the ‘means of production,’ you’re just 
giving money a high-sounding title — and money isn’t 
the catalyst that’s going to make life mean anything!” 

“ Well — what is?” demanded Bradley bluntly. 

Sears did not immediately reply. He packed his 
pipe and tamped it slowly. “ Well,” he said finally, “ if 
I knew, I’d quit chemistry and go preaching. I don’t 
know. But I think — no, I haven’t even got far enough 
to think. I know what’s the matter with the reaction, 
and I know what I want — but I’m floundering beyond 
that. Maybe all life needs is time. Perhaps it’s going 
through a boiling process, and it’ll settle after a while. 
Sometime, maybe, when people grow up— they'll 
really grow up. So many are like children, no matter 
how many years they have. You know how a child 
is — give him money, and his first thought is to buy 
something with it. His parents are just the same 
—I can’t see any particular difference between an 
exalted social position, let’s say, and the perfectly use- 
less tin duck that my small son fetched home the 
other night.” 

Deborah, from her place under the lamp, where 
she had been listening to the conversation, spoke quietly, 
but there was a faintly humorous twinkle in her eyes. 
“Both of you, it seems to me, are merely trying to 
prove that your particular line is the right one. Your 
argument is professional.” 

“ Not at all,” answered Bradley quickly. 

Sears interrupted him. “I merely used chemical 
terms. I have no quarrel with economics.” 

“ Nor I with chemistry,” said Bradley. “ It’s merely 
Ned’s conclusions with which I quarrel.” : 

Sears laughed. ‘“ You’re a good fellow, Brad. I 
love to argue with you. I think you’d rather win an 
argument than be right.” 
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For an instant Bradley looked injured. Then he 
smiled. “If you'll put your name in place of mine, 
Ill subscribe to that, Ned!” 

“Well — now that we’ve settled that, let’s have a 
little diversion. A game or two of chess interest 
your” 

“Fine. I’ve got a new opening I’d like to try on 


you.” 
Sears chuckled as he extricated the board from its 
concealment under a heap of magazines. “ You know, 


Brad, there’s something very funny about our having 
such a row over what’s wrong with the world.” 

Bradley lifted his eyes inquiringly. He scented a 
resumption of the argument. “ Funny?” 

“Yes. Here we are, two poor, broken-down school- 
masters, unable to make a decent living, pitying the 
unhappy capitalist and ready to set him on the right 
path, if he’d only give us a moment’s attention. He’d 
have a good laugh, I think, if he could hear us spout.” 

“ He'd laugh at you, Ned,” said Bradley, with a little 
sigh. “ But he’d be very angry at me. If the trustees 
knew my private views, I'd certainly lose my job.” 

“‘ That,” said Sears, with a chuckle, “is the funniest 
thing about it. Chaps like you are the best friends 
the capitalist has! Well — what do you call it — white 
or black?” 

“White,” responded Bradley, seating himself before 
the chess-board. 

“White it is,” answered Sears, bringing his hand 
from behind his back. ‘‘ Now go ahead with your 
precious opening. I hope it can be stopped as easily as 
your philosophy.” 

Bradley made no answer, but advanced his queen’s 
pawn. 

“ So,” said Sears, frowning. ‘“‘ The queen’s pawn?” 
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Bradley nodded, smiling-faintly. “The queen’s pawn.” 

That was the last word between the two men. It 
was nearly an hour before they spoke again. It was 
Sears who resumed the conversation. ‘“‘ That was a 
tricky opening,” he said. ‘“ Very, very tricky.” 

“T knew it would get you,” answered Bradley, with 
a smile of satisfaction. “Shall we try another?” 

Sears nodded, frowning. “ Now I’ll show you one!” 

Deborah swept the remains of her sewing into her 
basket and after a search for her mislaid needle, rose. 
“ Your conversation, gentlemen, has ceased to be enter- 
taining,” she said. ‘I think I shall retire.’ 

Bradley rose epologetically. “T beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Sears. I fear I 

Sears waved him back to his place. “ You don’t 
understand her, Brad. She’s merely being contemptu- 
ous. She could beat either of us at this game with a 
queen and rook conceded.” 

Deborah covered a yawn with the back of her hand. 
“Not at this hour, Mr. Bradley. I’m unfortunately 
addicted to sleep.” She leaned over and kissed her 
husband on his forehead. “ Good night, my dear. Re- 
strain your impulses. Chess demands defense as well 
as attack, you know.” 

Sears gave her hand an affectionate squeeze. “‘ Good 
night, honey. I'll try to change the leopard’s spots.” 

From the doorway, Deborah issued a parting injunc- 
tion. “As usual, you'll forget to turn out the lights, 
won't you, dear?” 

“Probably,” was Sears’s blithe response. “ But 
Bradley won’t — he never forgets anything.” 

“And don’t stay up too late, will you.” 

Sears blew a kiss to her from his fingertips and 
resumed his intent study of the board. “TI think I'll 
check you in four moves,” he said slowly. 
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“You're just about ready to die,” answered Bradley, 
sitting back with a complacent smile. “ Any way you 
turn — you’re lost.” 

“So?” A grin of triumph spread over Sears’s face. 
“You overlooked this bishop. See!” With a rapid 
gesture, he moved the piece. 

Bradley’s smile faded. ‘‘ By Jove,” he muttered. 
“ That’s different. That’s very different!” 

The silence was resumed. 


Sears stumbled over the baby’s crib, getting to his 
bed, an hour or so later. The clatter partially awakened 
Deborah. “ Did you turn out the lights?’ she mum- 
bled drowsily. 

“T did,” was his cheerful reply. ‘‘ And what’s more, 
I licked him to a finish!” 

“1— I'm so glad,” she sighed. She turned over on 
her side and almost immediately was asleep again. The 
last thing she heard was Ned’s contented chuckle. He 
was contented with so little, she reflected hazily, before 
oblivion claimed her. 


The days which followed were alike for Sears, in 
that he worked industriously and each night found him- 
self a little nearer the completion of his preparations 
for the manufacture of Searite on a semi-commercial 
scale. Their purpose was not, as Wainright had care- 
fully explained, to make it on any large scale. It was 
necessary merely to establish its commercial feasibility, 
as distinct from mere laboratory success. By the end 
of a week, this purpose was in a fair way of achieve- 
ment. Sears was delighted, Wainright, after his first 
burst of enthusiasm, temperately approving, and Mellin 
and his staff a little aloof but respectful. 

Professor Wenzler had said nothing specific, but 
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Sears suspected that any suggestion on his part of a 
return to his educational duties would meet with no 
protest. The end of his leave of absence would soon 
arrive, and as that day grew nearer, he redoubled his 
efforts. His hours, though self-imposed, were long, 
and he was tired and a little irritable when he came 
home at night. 

To Deborah’s remonstrances, he replied, without 
variation, that he had to finish what he had started. 
And when she tried to calm his increasing nervousness, 
he merely redoubled his efforts at haste, and in conse- 
quence grew more nervous than ever. 

That accounted for the passion of rage into which 
he flew one morning, when he learned that certain 
equipment, essential to their operations and already 
overdue, had not been delivered as promised. “It’s 
inexcusable!’’ he stormed to the impassive Mellin. 
“They promised me downstairs they’d have it here 
first thing this morning. It’s at the freight house.” 

Mellin shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ Our teamsters 
went out this morning.” 

“Out? What do you mean?” 

peotruck.. 

“Oh — damn the teamsters!” Sears paced the 
laboratory with clenched fists. “ We can’t do a thing 
till that gets here.” 

“It’s too bad,” agreed Mellin, not in the least agi- 
tated. 

“Time’s nothing to you, is it!’”’ exploded Sears. 
Then he jammed his hat on the back of his head and 
marched downstairs to Wainright’s office. 

“See here, Lyman,” he began hotly. ‘“ Thete’s some 
stuff at the freight house that I’ve simply got to have. 
These fool teamsters ‘i 
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“ Fools — I'll say they are,” agreed Wainright, with 
a grim set to his lips. ‘‘ They’ll find it out, too.” 

Sears looked at his watch, as if to indicate the 
wastage of his precious time. “ It — it’s too discour- 
aging,” he complained. “‘Isn’t there some way ‘ 

Wainright waved him away. “ Oh—clear out, 
Ned. Good lord, do you think I enjoy the situation? 
Look at the stuff piling up in the shipping room.” 

“Yes, of course — but this is particularly 

“Oh, get out,” said Wainright again, wearily. The 
telephone at his elbow rang, and he picked up the re- 
ceiver. Sears waited undecidedly fora moment. Then, 
when it became clear to him that no further attention 
was likely to be paid his protests, he went out of the 
office. 

In the corridor outside, he stood for a moment, con- 
templating the situation. Suddenly his jaw hardened in 
determination, and a muttered oath escaped him. 
Walking rapidly, he went downstairs to the shipping 
room. 

A little knot of men were gathered on the platform, 
smoking and gossiping about the strike. It was ob- 
vious, from their tones, that while there was no disap- 
proval for the behavior of the teamsters, neither was 
there any great enthusiasm. The attitude exhibited 
was one of speculative detachment — victory or defeat 
being interesting in itself, regardless of any issues in- 
volved. 

“‘ Say,” said Sears, addressing the group indiscrim- 
inately. “‘ How can I get over to the C. & E. I. freight 
house, with a wagon or something?” 

One of the men laughed. It was followed by an echo 
from the others. No one spoke. 

“T suppose you're all afraid to go,’ added Sears 
contemplatively. 


” 
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“T ain’t afraid,’ replied a lean, red-haired youth, 
sliding off a packing case and stretching his long arms. 
The others greeted his announcement with chuckles of 
derision. ‘‘ Four-flushin’ again, Cassidy,” said one. 

The red-haired youth spat vindictively at a knothole 
in the floor, and hit it. “Think I’m afraid o’ them 
hunkies? ” he growled. 

Sears surveyed him approvingly. “Can you drive 
acar?” 

The youth nodded. “A Ford.” 

“ All right. I'll go with you. Come on.” 

There was loud laughter from the other men. “ He’s 
called you, Slim!” 

The red-haired youth hesitated, transferring his to- 
bacco from one cheek to the other. “ Them guys is 
hard,” he said doubtfully, his hand making an uncer- 
tain gesture toward out-of-doors. 

“Tt’ll be worth your while,” said Sears coldly. 

“All right, Cassidy — let’s go,” jeered one of the 
men. “ We'll give you a nice funeral!” 

“ Gettin’ cold feet, eh, Slim?” asked another. 

The doubtful expression left the young man’s face. 
He held out a freckled forearm, bare to the elbow. 
“See that, Dan?” He pointed to a long white scar, 


extending from the elbow almost to the wrist. “I 
guess I ain’t yellow,” he muttered, not at all boastfully. 
Then he turned to Sears. ‘‘Come on, mister — if 


you're game to try it, I am.” 

There was no further laughter among the men. One 
of the older among them put his hand on Sears’ sleeve, 
and there was a note of concern in his voice as he spoke. 
“T wouldn’t do it, mister. They put a guy clean out 
this mornin’, down the street a ways.” 7" 

Sears shook off the detaining hand. “Come on, 
Cassidy. I’ve wasted time enough already.” 
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Followed by the red-haired youth, he leaped down 
from the shipping platform and made his way across 
the court to the garage where the smaller trucks were 
kept. “ Take your pick,” he said. 

Cassidy climbed to the driver’s seat of a small truck, 
and Sears took his place beside him, after cranking the 
engine. Followed by the muffled cheers of the men and 
boys idling in the shipping room, they rolled across the 
court and out to the street. 

There was a crowd of idlers and strikers on the 
street outside, and the appearance of the truck was the 
signal for jeers and catcalls. But it was so unexpected 
that no overt attack was made upon them. Turning so 
sharply that Sears had to seize the rail to keep from 
being thrown out, Cassidy pushed the throttle lever 
as far back as it would go, and in a cloud of blue 
smoke, careened madly from side to side, over the rough 
cobblestones of the pavement, in the direction of the 
freight yards. 

He grinned broadly. “ They'll never guess who we 
are,” he shouted over the clatter of the machine. 

Sears understood what he meant. On both sides 
of the car, in letters a foot high, was the familiar trade- 
mark of Stark Brothers. Hoots and imprecations came 
to them faintly from the sidewalks, as they rushed 
along. 

Beyond that, nothing took place on the way to the 
freight house. Armed with his bill of lading, Sears 
leaped from the running board, as Cassidy brought 
the car up to the platform with a reckless flourish, and 
hurried in to the freight office. His precious crate was 
neither large nor heavy, and he and Cassidy managed 
its transfer to the car without assistance. 

“ Now,” said the red-haired youth, when they were 
back in their places. ‘ This is where the fun starts.” 
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His prophecy proved well founded. All went well 
until they were within a block of the Stark Brothers’ 
plant. It became apparent, then, that the hostile crowd 
was larger, and that the surprise of their departure had 
changed to a definite anger. A street car obliged them 
to slow up, and a man jumped on the running board. 
“ You dirty scabs!” he growled through his teeth. 

Cassidy’s long arm shot out, and the man went spin- 
ning on the pavement. The red-haired youth’s eyes 
were sparkling, and his lips were parted in a broad 
grin. ‘‘ Fixed him, eh?” he cried delightedly. 

“Damn that car!” gritted Sears, his one thought of 
the delay. With a jolt that shook him from head to 
foot, the truck leaped forward. The next instant it 
swerved sharply, wobbled a bit, and brought up, sput- 
tering, against the curb. It was surrounded instantly 
by a mob, rumbling ominously in a chorus of ruthless 
hostility. 

Cassidy’s hands had left the wheel, and he was rub- 
bing his forehead. “ S— something hit me,” he mum- 
bled. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Sears. “ Anything 
wrong with the car?” 

“Pull ’em off!” yelled somebody in the crowd. 
* Kill the scabs!” 

Sears tossed restlessly. “ How do you make the 
darn thing go?” he groaned. “Cassidy! Cassidy!” 
he pleaded. ‘“‘ Wake up, man!”’ 

The appeal seemed to reach the red-haired youth. 
It aroused him from his momentary daze. The help- 
less, wondering expression left his face. He looked 
perplexedly at the blood on his fingers, and his bushy 
red eyebrows came together in a savage frown? “ Get 
out o’ the way — ye scum!” he roared. A vicious jab 
of his elbow sent the man nearest him sprawling on his 
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back. Like a live thing, the car started forward again, 
the crowd falling back before it in angry surprise. 
One, not agile enough, tripped and fell, in a shower of 
curses. 

“That’s it,” shouted Sears in Cassidy’s ear. “ Kill 
the beggars!” His hat had vanished, and his eyes 
glowed under his tangled hair with the lust of battle. 
“ Kill ’em!”’ he cried again. “‘ Every damn one!” 

The little truck was bouncing about like a ship in a 
stormy sea, and its precious freight slid from side to 
side. 

“ Careful!’ warned Sears. “It’s 

He never finished what he was going to say. . There 
was a crash of shattered glass, with a confused sound 
of distant yelling, oddly mingled with the drone of the 
engine — and a sudden soundless blackness settled on 
him. 

When the curtain lifted, his first thought was of 
the crate, sliding perilously about in the back of the 
truck. He seized the arm at his side. “ Careful, 
Cassidy,” he screamed. “If you smash that, I'll kill 
you — kill you all. I mean ” He became confus- 
edly conscious that he had gotten two ideas curiously 
mixed. .It was not Cassidy he desired to kill. It was 
a swarm of idiotic creatures who, for no reason at all, 
had tried to hamper him in his work. “ Kill them all!” 
he shouted lustily. 

“ That’s all right, Ned,’ came a soothing voice in 
reply. He was quiet for a moment, wondering. Why, 
that was Lyman’s voice! He opened his eyes. 

“Well — for goodness’ sake—how did you get 
here?” He rubbed his eyes and looked around. 
““Where’s Cassidy?” He tried to sit up, but the 
movement made him discover a singular soreness in his 
head, and he fell back. 


39 
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“That’s it, Ned — you're all right,” came the sooth- 
ing voice again. It was very puzzling. 

Then, very suddenly, he realized what had happened. 
He chuckled softly and looked up at Wainright, bend- 
ing over him. “ Funny —I thought I was still on that 
truck, and you were Cassidy, and = 

“Forget it, Ned,’ urged Wainright. “ You're all 
right. You got a nasty bump on the head — it must 
have been half a cobblestone at least. You came awful 
close to something serious, though, Ned. It— it was 
a very foolish thing to do.” 

“Those idiots —throwing stones at me!” com- 
plained Sears irritably. “ Idiots!” 

Wainright nodded. ‘ They might have killed you — 
they came fairly close, at that.” 

“That red-headed boy all right?” 

“ He got a little souvenir himself,’ laughed Wain- 
right. “ But it wasn’t enough for him. After he got 
you in, he wanted to go out and clean up the crowd. 
Young fool!”’ 

Sears sat suddenly upright, ignoring the pain the 
movement caused him. ‘“ My box,” he demanded. 
“Where is it?” 

“Oh, your box,” exclaimed Wainright crossly. 
“Tt’s downstairs, I suppose.” 

“ Well — get it up to the laboratory, will you,” said 
Sears, struggling to his feet. His head felt as if it 
had a second skull inside, fitting so loosely that every 
movement made it pound against the other. “ Mellin 
can unpack it, and I—T’ll be with him in a—a little 
while.” He fell back again weakly. 

“You're going to do nothing of the kind,” said 
Wainright firmly. ‘“ You're going to stay right where 


you are. I'm going to take you home in a few 
minutes. 
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The tears came into Sears’s eyes. With a feeble 
gesture, he brushed them away. “Oh, damn it — 
damn it all— another day wasted,” he sighed weakly 
“When I was almost here, too.” 

“You're a queer bird, Neddie,”’ whispered Wain- 
right, as he tiptoed from the room. “ But you’ve got 
nerve.” 

Sears tried to rise again, thought better of it, and lay 
still, his eyes closed. 


CHAPTER. 


Constance Wainright was not a snob. “ Social posi- 
tion’ — that quality so indefinable and yet so real — 
was hers by birth. But she was shrewd enough to 
know that life is never static, and that a birthright, 
however flawless, demands maintenance, lest it fade 
away. She had seen more than one woman, as well 
born as herself, through carelessness, or indifference 
or poverty, slip insensibly down the social scale until 
she vanished into an abyss of oblivion. She had no 
intention of suffering such a fate. Her motives were 
mingled. There was, of course, her own pride —a 
curious, half-disdainful, rather amused, and always 
carefully concealed — even from herself — emotion, a 
vanity, to be sure, but an understandable one. There 
was also her feeling for her husband; an intuition, 
intensified by experience, made her understand how 
closely his commercial achievement was bound up with 
her social efforts. And lastly, there was the compelling 
motive of mother-love. There were moments when 
the ceaseless pressure of a yoke which, if golden, was 
none the less a yoke, galled her. A wave of resentment 
would engulf her at the necessity of being entertained 
by women who did not interest her, and of entertain- 
ing them in return, as the unwritten but inviolable code 
demanded. It is possible that, by herself, she might 
conceivably have ceased the struggle. But the thought 
of her children always steadied her. By reason as well 
as instinct, she purposed their lives to be as secure as 
her own. And vanity whispered that she would fail 
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unless their lives were an improvement upon hers. 

As sedulously, therefore, as Lyman strove to open 
new markets for his wares, she strove to widen the 
acquaintance of her children, and solidify the friend- 
ships she had established. She looked far ahead. 
When Mabel Featherstraw asked her to luncheon at the 
Clayton, she went, although Mabel bored her dread- 
fully. And she listened with a brightly attentive smile 
to Mabel’s interminable nonsense. She did not, of 
course, plan so far ahead as that little Constance would 
marry Jack Featherstraw. But her own marriage had 
brought home to her the relation of propinquity to 
love. It was not necessary that Connie marry the 
Featherstraw boy. It was—or might be — highly 
undesirable. But—-so her reasoning went — the 
Featherstraw boy would be rich, with his wealth toned 
by a number of years of family possession. He would, 
as a matter of course, be educated; it was more than 
likely that he would have some culture, and it was cer- 
tain that he would have polish. It was therefore im- 
portant that Connie have the opportumty to marry him 
—if that should turn out to be her desire. Oppor- 
tunity! The word spelled all of Constance’s hopes for 
her children. There should be no door closed against 
them. 

It was a tribute to the intelligence of her methods 
that none of her children suspected the definiteness of 
her policy. She steered a difficult course with supreme 
skill. Carefully as she watched their diet, their dress 
and their associations, most carefully of all she watched 
lest word or act of hers be misinterpreted, and their 
small souls be tainted with what she despised most 
heartily — snobbishness. Constance had that concept 
of aristocracy which demanded that little Connie be 
soundly spanked when she ill-used the small daughter 
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of their neighbor’s gardener: a reproof would have 
been ample had she ill-used the daughter of the gar- 
dener’s employer. 

The control of the children’s associations was diffi- 
ficult, particularly in the case of Northam, who in- 
herited his father’s genial and not very discriminating 
friendliness. During the week the problem solved 
itself, because he was safely corralled with Doctor 
Wagstaff. But Saturdays there was ample opportunity 
for making undesirable acquaintances and adding 
picturesque but equally undesirable words to his vocab- 
ulary. Constance, and other mothers of a similar way 
of thinking, were obliged, out of self-preservation, to 
take charge of Saturday themselves, and there was, 
among them, a regular exchange of offspring for the 
day. Mary Hawkes would call up and ask if Northie 
could come over and play with Gerard. Or vice versa. 
The only weakness in the arrangement was Northam’s 
dawning suspicion that he was the victim of too much 
management, and a consequent perverseness in the way 
of companions that troubled his mother vastly. To her 
suggestion of Peter Wykes, perhaps, or Blakelee Mar- 
vin, he would counter with a demand for Joie Donovan, 
red-haired and profane, who lived down near the tracks. 
In due course a dilemma was reached: incomprehen- 
sibly to her, he would have none of the friends she 
elected him to have; and incomprehensibly to him, she 
frowned upon the friends he had chosen for himself. 
The result was a singular wakefulness which overtook 
him on Saturday mornings, with early rising and a dis- 
appearance which, despite threats and even overt acts, 
was likely to last all day. 

“Oh, let him alone}” said Lyman com fortablyy when 
Constance lamented the boy’s singular ways. “ He’s a 
mixer, that’s all. Do him good, too.” 
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“But those boys he picks up!”’ protested Constance. 
“ They swear, and : 

“ All boys go through that stage,” mumbled Wain- 
right, burying himself again in his newspaper. 
“ Doesn’t mean anything.” 

Constance said no more. Breakfast, she might have 
known, was not the time to discuss such matters. She 
contented herself with a stare of disapproval at the 
culprit himself, who, desiring to emulate his father’s 
reluctance to talk, but having no newspaper, buried 
himself in his porridge bowl instead. It was Saturday, 
he reflected, and he had foolishly allowed his hunger to 
outweigh his judgment. Trouble brewed ahead. 

Sure enough, the ordeal of breakfast was no sooner 
ended than the telephone bell rang. Northam watched 
his mother as she went into the closet, — watched her 
with a sleepy indifference, which, unknown to her, 
he had carefully cultivated. Then, with a gesture of 
incredible rapidity, he seized an apple from the bowl 
on the side-board, and closing the door silently behind 
him, vanished like a wraith into the thin air of the 
outer world. 

Constance, pleasantly unaware of her son’s duplicity, 
was speaking on the telephone to Fanny Marvin. “Oh, 
he’d Jove to,” she exclaimed. “It’s too sweet of you 
to want him, Fanny. And you'll send him home when 
you’ve had enough of him, won't you!” 

““ Northie,”’ she called, as she came out of the closet. 
“Blakelee Marvin wants you to come over and play with 
him. He has a new trapeze —and everything.” 

There was no answer. 

Assailed by a sudden suspicion, Constance called 
again, with the same absence of result. Growing in- 
tensely angry, she instituted search. The only clue was 
in Connie’s information, offered gleefully and with 
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the obvious hope that it might encompass her brother’s 
downfall, that he had been last seen on his bicycle, 
headed due east, at a high rate of speed. 

“ Well — this is the last time,’ cried Constance, 
through teeth firmly set. ‘I won’t have it — that’s 
all!” 

“ He’s a very naughty boy,” declared little Constance, 
with composure. It was evident that she enjoyed, for 
the moment, a profound consciousness of her own 
virtue. 

Constance went in and called up Mrs. Marvin. She 
told her the truth, explaining it, however, with the 
assurance that “he’s around here somewhere.” And 
then she added grimly, “ll find him, though — he'll 
be over later.”’ 

“TI simply won’t have it,’”’ she declared, slamming the 


receiver on its hook. ‘‘ Defying me this way!” 
Little Constance, observing the developments, could 
scarcely contain her satisfaction. “‘He’s a very 


” 


naughty boy,” she repeated solemnly. 

Constance, nodding in determination, put on her hat 
and went out to get the car. Backing it out of the 
garage in a reckless abandon of rage, she swung it 
around in a sweep that missed the fence by a shadow, 
and started the pursuit. 

She proceeded “ due east,’ in accordance with her 
single thread of guidance. Of each small boy 
encountered on the road, she demanded information. 
The more disreputable their appearance, the more cer- 
tain she was of getting it. And, in fact, from one 
urchin with an incredibly dirty face, and in clothes 
which were literally rags, she elicited the statement that 
“he’s ‘round here somewheres.” . 

She drew up at the curb and got out of the car to 
conduct the search on foot. It was, she reflected, 
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with an involuntary expression of disgust, just such a 
neighborhood as Northam, with this inexplicable pas- 
sion of his for the lower aspects of life, would elect to 
visit. She shook her head helplessly. Why he should 
prefer this region of shabby little frame houses, all 
huddled together as if they lacked the courage to stand 
apart, to the spaciousness of the Marvin place, with its 
smooth sweep of grass and its wealth of devices for 
the entertainment of the juvenile mind, was altogether 
more than she could comprehend. 

Intent on the paradox and growing steadily more 
angry at her son’s perversity, she turned the corner. 
It was, she decided, a meaner street than the first. The 
houses were not only huddled; they leaned against one 
another, mutually cowed. It came over her suddenly, 
that she was in a not unfamiliar spot. Her face 
broke into a smile. Of course — how stupid of her! 
That little box of a house in the middle of the block, 
once white and now a dusty gray, was Deb’s. She had 
never seen it from that angle before; neither had she 
realized quite how decrepit it was. 

It came over her, too, as she walked slowly up the 
little brick walk, rough with the crevices and undula- 
tions of countless winters, that she had not seen her 
sister for a shamefully long time, not, in fact, since 
Ned’s accident during the strike. That was weeks — 
no, it was fully two months past. She flushed, bowed, 
for an instant, under a sense of guilt. Then she 
straightened, tossing her head. After all, she had neg- 
lected Deb no more than Deb had neglected her. Their 
lives had merely led in different directions. It was 
nobody’s fault. 

She opened the front door — which, characteristi- 
cally, was unlocked—and called. Deborah’s voice 
sounded dimly from somewhere in the house. Con- 
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stance called again, more loudly. This time, Deborah’s 
response was accompanied by the sound of a slamming 
door, followed by footsteps on a stairway, and pres- 
ently Deborah emerged from the cellar. 

“What have you been doing?” cried Constance, 
startled by her sister’s appearance. 

Deborah had on a faded blue smock, and her sleeves 
were rolled up above her elbows. Her forearms were 
black with soot, and there was a broad streak of it 
across her cheek. “ Fixing a stovepipe,” she explained 
cheerfully. “It was rusted through, and the smoke 
got all over the house. Ned kept putting it off —so I 
fixed it myself. Whew!” 

“You fixed it yourself!’ murmured Constance in- 
credulously. 

Deborah nodded. “I certainly did. And I did a 
good job, too,” she added proudly. 

“But, my dear — you’re a sight!” cried Constance 

Deborah laughed imperturbably. ‘‘ These aren’t my 
receiving hours, Con. Wait a minute while I wash 
up.’’ Constance followed her sister with her eyes, as 
she skipped lightly up the stairs. Deb’s figure had 
become a little fuller, she decided — but it was becom- 
ing. And she looked extraordinarily well. It was 
strange — doing such work. And ruinous to her 
skin 

Deborah returned in a moment. ‘“ Well,’ she said 
briskly. ‘“‘ What brings you out this morning? You 
didn’t just drop in?” 

Constance smiled, momentarily embarrassed. ‘I did 
and I didn’t. That is, 1—I wasn’t expecting to find 
you. I mean — well, the fact it, 1 was hunting for my 
incorrigible son —”’ . 

“Your son,” repeated Deborah blankly. “ Did you 
think I’d kidnapped him?” 
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“No, but he’s gotten into a way of running away 
on Saturdays, and his trail led in this direction. I was 
looking for him, and I found myself here.” 

“But why are you so anxious to find him?” asked 
Deborah wonderingly. 

Constance explained about Fanny Marvin and 
Northam’s curious perversity. 

Deborah was frankly surprised. ‘ How curious! I 
should think he’d want to go over to the Marvins. 
They have a wonderful place. I’m sure Tig would 
jump at the chance.” 

Constance sighed. ‘‘ You would think so, wouldn’t 
you. I can’t understand the boy!” 

Deborah’s eyes twinkled humorously. ‘ Takes after 
his mother, I think. Remember, Con, how you used to 
scandalize mother with your unladylike habits? ”’ 

Constance was too annoyed for reminiscence. ‘I’m 
going to find that boy,” she declared grimly. 

Deborah laughed outright. “It seems to me you’re 
making a mountain out of an ant heap, Con. Really, 
I ss ” 

Constance lost her temper at the implied reproof. 
“Tt is perhaps unfortunate that I don’t share your 
indifference, Deborah,” she said coldly. ‘‘ But I don’t. 
I’m old-fashioned enough to feel a responsibility for 
my children. Apparently you have emancipated your- 
self from that.” 

_ “ Fiddlesticks!” said Deborah calmly. ‘I think I 
care quite as much about my children as you care about 
yours. But I don’t try to keep them under glass jars.” 

“Meaning that an effort to keep them away from bad 
companions is keeping them under glass jars? I don’t 
understand you, Deborah. You a 

“ How much like mother you’ve grown!” cried 
Deborah suddenly. ‘ That’s just the way she’d talk!” 
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Constance rose. “‘ That is not meant to be taken as a 
compliment, is it?’ she asked frigidly. 

Deborah shrugged her shoulders. “ Take it as you 
please.”’ 

“I take it as a compliment,” answered Constance. 
“ Mother is a very shrewd woman.” 

“And an exceedingly narrow one,” said Deborah, 
with unexpected harshness. “ Don’t make her mistake, 
Connie! You're starting out to treat Northie just the 
way mother’s treated poor father — leading him by the 
collar, hither and yon. It won't bring happiness to 
either of you.” 

Constance sank into a chair and stared at her sister 
curiously. ‘‘I declare, Deb— sometimes you make 
me feel as if I’d never laid eyes on you before. Where 
in the world do you get these ideas? ”’ 

“What ideas?” 

“Your utter irresponsibility, my dear. The way 
you let Ned run wild — you can’t help that, perhaps — 
he is eccentric. But your children. You never know 
where they are, who they’re playing with, what they’re 
doing. Seemingly, you have no thought for their fu- 
ture. It is very curious.” 

“ Just like mother,’ murmured Deborah softly. Her 
lip curled quizzically. ‘‘ Can’t you realize, Connie, that 
your children have their own lives to lead? That they 
have their own characters — not in the least like yours, 
perhaps? The Almighty may have meant them to ‘ run 
wild’ as you put it. Isn’t it foolish to try to make 
them run soberly, the way you want them to run?” 

Constance stirred impatiently. ‘“‘ You miss my point, 
dear. Of course they have individualities. We must 
respect them, as you say. But it is our obligation, I 
think, to protect them against influences which might 
wreck their whole lives.” 
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Deborah shook her head. ‘“ We can’t do it, Con. 
Whether it’s a good thing or a bad — we can’t do it. 
It’s like disease. You can keep a child in a sterilized 
room and inoculate him with anti-this and anti-that, but 
he won't be safe. Remember that Carstairs child — 
how they kept her packed in cotton wool. And look 
what happened to her?” 

“There are exceptions to every rule,’’ said Con- 
stance loftily. 

“T have another idea,’ went on Deborah, with quiet 
conviction. “It seems to me that the best way to keep 
well —is to keep well. I mean, don’t worry about 
germs and infection, but keep your innards in good 
working order. Be positive. Passive people are the 
ones I pity.” 

“You mean to imply, I suppose, that J am passive? ” 

Deborah nodded. ‘“ Yes—vyou are. You're fright- 
ened to death that Northie will pick up some kind of 
germ — oh, I don’t mean sickness, but moral germs, 
social germs. You want to wrap him in mental anti- 
septics, and you’re annoyed because the child is wise 
enough to resist you.” 

“ Perhaps you'll tell me what I should do,” asked 
Constance with unconcealed sarcasm. 

“ Gladly — but you won’t heed me, of course. Be 
positive, Connie. The world’s full of evil, my dear. 
You can’t protect him against it, any more than you 
can filter the air he breathes. The germs you're afraid 
of will get through any walls you can build. The only 
thing you can do for him is to fill him so full of good, 
sturdy, capable white corpuscles of virtue and common 
sense that he can go anywhere with safety.” 

“ Vou’re very confident, aren’t you,” said Constance 
ironically. 

Deborah continued, unmoved by the thrust. “ Quite. 
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It seems so simple to me. Goodness, Connie — isn’t it 
obvious? Instead of worrying yourself sick over what 
other people may do to him, why don’t you think a bit 
about what he may do to other people? I’m a fond 
and foolish mother, I suppose — but if Tig associates 
with bad companions, they’ll be the better for it!” 

“ T wish I knew where Northie is,” sighed Constance, 
unconvinced. ‘‘He’s probably with some dreadful 
little mickies, learning to swear and smoke and good- 
ness knows what. He——” 

“Whereas,” interrupted Deborah, with faint deri- 
sion, “if he were with Blakelee Marvin, all would be 
sweetness and light? ‘Don’t fool yourself, Con. Well 
brought up little boys can be just as bad as the mickies 
— in fact, I rather think they can be worse, because 
they’re better educated.” 

“ But you can watch them!”’ protested Constance. 

“Indeed you can’t! They can be in the same room 
with you—and be a thousand miles away. Don’t 
keep telling Northie what you want him to think. Try 
to find out what he’s thinking.” 

“Ts that what you do with Tig?” 

“Yes — and I succeed,” cried Deborah confidently. 
“There are things I disapprove of, and he can’t under- 
stand why. But he respects my point of view, because 
I’ve shown him that I respect his.” 

Constance rose for the second time. “ Every time 
I see you, Deb, you have new ideas,” she said with a 
note of sadness in her voice. ‘‘ We used to understand 
each other. But you puzzle me—more and more. 
Why is it, do you suppose?” 

Deborah was silent for a moment. ‘I don’t know, 
Con. We have drifted apart —there’s no doubt of 
that. We've simply taken different roads, I suppose. 
Environment has a lot to do with it— and the men 
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we married. And the funniest thing about it is — you 
feel sorry for me, and I—I feel very sorry for you, 
Con.” 

Constance’s eyes roved around the disordered, 
heterogeneously furnished room, and her lip curled ever 
so lightly. ‘‘So— you're sorry for me,” she mused. 
Then she laughed and said briskly. ‘ Well, that’s the 
first thing we’ve agreed on! Good-by, dear. Do come 
over oftener, won’t you?” 

Deborah followed her sister to the front door. “ Are 
you going on with the search, Con?” 

“Indeed I am! I left the car over on that next 
street. I wonder if I could cut through here, instead of 
going around?” 

“Surely. There aren’t any fences here. You can 
go right through our back yard. Come, I’ll show you.” 
She led the way around the corner of the house, stop- 
ping momentarily to push an abandoned playwagon 
out of the way. Constance, lifting her skirts, followed, 
picking her way carefully. Despite her care, disaster 
almost overtook her, when she stepped on a rollerskate, 
hidden in the grass. 

“T’m sorry,” apologized Deborah. “ Those children 
will leave their things around. They get it from Ned, I 
think.” 

“They ought to be punished,” cried Constance 
angrily. 

Deborah nodded. “I try to — but it takes so much 
time. There you are, Con. Just follow your nose, 
and you'll come out on Willow Street. Right along by 
that shed, dear.” 

“What shed? ”’ 

“ Over there in the corner. Ned fixed it up for the 
children’s workshop. Peter uses it, too, for his tools.” 

[WW ho's: Peter 62 
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“ Oh, an old man of all work, who’s supposed to do 
odd jobs around here. He spends most of his time, 
though, playing with the children.” 

“You don’t mean that dirty old creature?” cried 
Constance. 

“He is rather unkempt,” admitted Deborah. “ But 
he’s a dear, really. We're all very fond of him.” 

“T suppose it’s in line with your theories, my dear 
— but I should pick other companions for my children.” 

“You couldn’t pick a better one!” declared Deborah 
stoutly. “I think Tig learns more from him than he 
does in school. He’s probably in the shop with him 
now. Let’s go and see. I want you to see the boat 
Peter’s helping him to build.” 

Constance followed her sister rather reluctantly. 
She had no desire to see the boat, but Deborah’s 
enthusiasm was too evident to be dampened. It was 
getting late, but a moment’s polite interest would 
suffice. . 

Deborah halted, her hand on the doorknob. ‘“ The 
children do have such good times here,” she cried, her 
eyes shining. ‘‘ Peter more than earns the little we 
pay him.” 

“He evidently does nothing else,’’ sniffed Constance, 
with a disdainful glance at the not very orderly yard. 
“Why don’t you have him clean up a bit.” 

“Clean up?”’ echoed Deborah in surprise. “ Clean 
what?” 

Constance pointed at a pile of weather-beaten boards. 
“That, for instance.” 

“ That?”’ Deborah laughed. ‘‘ Why, my dear girl, 
that’s Tig’s raft! He’s been working on it for ages.” 

“So that’s the wonderful boat, is it?’”’ said Con- 
stance contemptuously. “It looks 7 

“Oh, no. That’s another enterprise. The boat’s 
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really wonderful. Peter, I suspect, has had most to do 
with it. Listen.’ From inside the little shop came a 
rumble of voices. Deborah pushed open the door 
a little way and waited. “ Listen,” she whispered 
again. 

“A thing is square —or it isn’t square,’ came a 
drawling masculine voice. ‘There ain’t nothin’ in 
between.” 

“Nice grammar,’ murmured Constance, with a 
grimace. 

“You got a try square there,” continued the voice. 
“Tt ain’t made to look at. Now you take this here 
board, and you measure it, and you mark it — and don’t 
you dare touch saw to it till you’ve got it marked out 
all right an’ proper.” 

“ But I did do that, Peter,’ came a childish treble in 
reply. “It’s pretty nearly square, anyway.” 

There was a creak, as of a chair being scraped across 
the floor, followed by a gruff expletive. “ Don’t you 
ever say that again, Northie Wainright! A board ain’t 
never pretty nearly square. I tell you, it’s square or 
it ain’t square.” 

Constance turned to her sister. “‘ Did you hear 
that?” she gasped. Then, vigorously, she pushed 
open the door and marched into the little shop. “So, 
Northam — were you are!” 

Her son, pencil in hand, looked up from the board he 
was marking. ‘‘ Were you looking for me, mother?” 
he asked innocently. 

“Was I looking for you?”’ Constance stared at him 
in helpless wrath. ‘‘ You know very well I was looking 
for you! You skipped out of the house this morning 
— deliberately!” 

Northam said nothing. 

Deborah tactfully tried a diversion. “I wanted Mrs, 


’ 
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Wainright to see the ship, Peter. Is it in shape to 
be viewed? ” 

“No, it ain’t, Mis’ Sears,’ answered the old man 
seriously, jerking his thumb toward the far corner of 
the shop. ‘‘ You can see for yourself. We painted the 
hull this morning, an’ we got her hung upside down.” 

“ See — there it is, Con,’’ cried Deborah. “Isn’t 
it a beauty!” 

Constance favored the ship with a careless glance. 
“Tt’s very interesting,” she said indifferently. ‘“ Now, 
Northam se 

“Peter let me paint part of it,’ said that young 
man, as if he felt it incumbent upon him to say some- 
thing. 

“Tn those clothes?” cried his mother. 

“T put an apron on him,” said Peter diffidently. 

Constance looked around at the array of tools scat- 
tered on the workbench. ‘“ Do you let these children 
play with all those sharp things? ’’ she demanded. 

“T’m careful, ma’am,” was the old man’s response. 
“T let ’em know that an edged tool’s always waitin’ to 
spring up an’ bite em.” 

Constance turned to her son, who had cautiously 
retreated to the side of the bench farthest from her. 
“ Blakelee Marvin wanted you to come over and play 
with him. He has a new swing, and e) 

The lad nodded. “I knew that,” he said frankly. 
“Tt’s no fun over there. They— they got a gover- 
ness.” He spat contemptuously, as if that settled the 
matter. 

“Northie! Don’t do that!” 

“Tm sorry, ma’am,” said old Peter apologetically. 
“IT guess he picked it up from me.” He shifted his 
tobacco from one cheek to the other and stirred 
uneasily. 
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“Come, Northie,” urged Constance, with a surface 
suavity. “It’s nearly luncheon time. And you can go 
over to Blakelee’s this afternoon.” 

“T don’t want to,” said Northam stubbornly. 

“He wants to stay to lunch,” ventured Deborah’s 
son, who until now had been too awed to speak. 
“ Please, Aunt Connie.” 

Deborah added her weight to the plea. “ Do let him, 
Connie. He'll be all right.” 

Constance wavered. “ Do you mean to say you like 
this mess? ”’ she demanded of her son. 

He hung his head, kicking his foot against the side 
of the workbench, but made no reply. 

“Look at your hands!” she exclaimed. ‘“ They’re 
filthy!” 

He gave a surprised glance at the offending members, 
and then put them behind his back. “ Jes’ paint,” he 
grumbled. 

Constance shook her head despairingly. “I give you 
up. Well, if you'd rather stay, I suppose you'll have 
to stay. But do look out for your clothes. And stop 
that spitting!” 

With a sigh of relief, the Wainright first-born re- 
sumed his attentions to the board. “Is this right, 
Peter?” he asked, laying the square across it and hold- 
ing it up for inspection. 

“ Jus’ so,’ answered the old man. ‘“ Now mark it.” 

It was evident that weightier matters had superseded 
those which had interested Constance. She stared at 
her offspring helplessly and then, with a sigh, turned 
to go. 

“ The child is incredible!’ she exclaimed when they 
were outside. 

Deborah laughed. “ Poor little rich boy!” 

Constance flared up at that. ‘ Poor little rich boy, 
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indeed? He’s as simply brought up as the poorest. 
But you needn’t be so superior, my dear. You may 
think it’s easy to bring up a child that isn’t — well, 
you know what I mean i 

“ Poor?” supplied Deborah, with a whimsical smile. 

“ Well — that isn’t exactly the word. But you know 
what I mean. If I couldn’t give that boy advantages, 
he’d cry for them. As it is o 

“ He'll have none of the Marvin governess? Incred- 
ible child!” Deborah laughed outright. 

“You treat me like a positive imbecile,’ complained 
Constance angrily. “ MaybeI am. But just you wait. 
You'll have a problem on your hands one of these days, 
yourself.” 

“ What kind of a problem, pray?” inquired Deborah, 
astonished by the vehemence of her sister’s tone. 

“Money,” answered Constance curtly. ‘ You'll find 
out that it isn’t as easy as you think to bring up chil- 
dren to occupy a position of means, without making 
them horrible little snobs in the process. It isn’t easy 
at all, my dear!” 

“Whatever are you talking about?” cried Deborah, 
wondering. “ You talk as if I was going to fall into a 
fortune.” 

““Well—aren’t you? Lyman says that Searite’s 
going to make you rich as Croesus.” 

“Oh — Searite,” laughed Deborah, nodding placidly. 
“Yes, I suppose it will make us a lot of money. Ned 
seems to think it will. But I’m not counting on it. If 
it does, it will be very nice. And if it doesn’t — well, 
I have no doubt we'll get along as well as we're getting 
now.” ‘ 

“Sometimes you positively infuriate me,” snapped 
Constance, with her lip curling in something like a 
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sneer. “‘ Your sweet Christian fortitude is — is —I 
haven’t words to express it.” 

Deborah laughed comfortably. “Don’t you fret 
about my fortitude, dear. It isn’t a gift — and it isn’t 
put on either. I’ve worked for it. You see, when 
you're poor, you can either lose your digestion com- 
plaining about it, or you can be philosophical — and 
enjoy your meals.” 

“You speak as if your poverty were divinely or- 
dained,’ said Constance disdainfully. ‘‘ Ned has 
brains enough to make money if he only would. He’s 
going to make it now in spite of himself.” 

“Yes,” mused Deborah, “he says he’s afraid it 
looks that way.” 

“Afraid?” cried Constance, utterly amazed. 
“ Afraid?” 

Deborah nodded. ‘“ You’ve never understood Ned, 
Connie. I don’t suppose you ever will. I’m not sure 
that I do myself — quite. He is afraid of money. 
He’s just as much afraid of it as you are of Northie’s 
bad companions. He’s afraid of what it might do to 
him. When he has an idea, he holds on to it pretty 
tightly, you know. Your wanting to send Tig to Doc- 
tor Wagstaff’s — that was so fine and generous of you, 
and it was so sad that you couldn’t understand Ned’s 
not wanting to do it.” 

“ And I never will understand!”’ 

“No, I don’t think you will. But it wasn’t pride on 
his part. He’s really almost without pride — except 
in his work. No, it wasn’t that. It was just part of 
that mania of his—he’s a very strong character, 
Connie. It’s funny, but I find myself slowly getting to 
be a good deal like him — in his queerness, I mean.” 

“You mean you're afraid that Searite will make you 
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rich, I suppose?” jeered Constance, with a derisive 
smile. 

Deborah nodded soberly. ‘‘I’d like a little more 
money, of course. Not much.’ She hesitated for a 
moment. Then she looked up at her sister a little 
shyly. “I hope you won’t be offended, Connie dear. 
But — if I had so much money that I had to lead the 
life you lead and think the things you think — well, it’s 
a dreadful possibility, Connie!” 

“ But that’s what I can’t understand about you,” 
cried Constance in exasperation. ‘‘ You always talk 
as if money was a sort of taskmaster — that it owned 
the people who owned it, and made them do all sorts of 
things they didn’t want to do.” 

“ That’s it exactly,” said Deborah with a slow smile, 
her eyes gazing off over the gray housetops, “ that is 
exactly what I think does happen — sometimes.” 

“ But not always?” 

“No. Not always. There are a few strong people. 
But not many.” 

“And you’re sure you’re one of them?” 

Deborah was silent for a moment. ‘“ No,” she said 
finally. ‘I’m not at all sure.” 

Constance, in her turn, was thoughtful. ‘“ Good-by 
again, Deb. I give you up. I—lI don’t know you any 
more.” 

Deborah’s smile was faintly wistful. ‘‘ We can’t go 
back, can we, dear? But perhaps— some day — we 
will come together again.” 

Constance glanced at her wrist watch. “ Heavens!” 
she exclaimed. “I’m due at Phyllis Cumnor’s for 
lunch!” Hurriedly lifting her skirts over her slim, 
silk-sheathed ankles, she made off through the* trees. 

Deborah watched the slender figure of her sister 
until it was lost to view. 


GHAPIER XI 


Each year’s end saw Lyman Wainright securely 
established on a higher level of achievement than he 
had occupied at the beginning. His rise in the world 
of affairs was without halt. In her sphere, Constance 
also rose steadily. Her circle widened from year to 
year, until, as she expressed it to herself, she knew 
everybody worth knowing, in town and all along the 
shore. Its geographic range was, in fact, enormous; 
for her summers were spent at Cape Cod, and from 
December to the first of April, a “cottage” at Palm 
Beach added to the number of her intimates in count- 
less cities. As Lyman had become a “figure” in the 
business world, regularly interviewed on questions of 
importance, and his photograph in the morgues of all 
the newspapers, so Constance had become a “figure” 
in the social world. With increasing frequency, she 
was a patroness of important affairs and a member 
of the boards of sundry charitable enterprises. Her 
comings and goings, however trivial, were chronicled in 
the society columns of the press, and her picture ap- 
peared in such publications as Vanity Fair often enough 
to make her recognizable to thousands of the 
bourgeoisie. 

These achievements however had entailed their price. 
By insensible gradations, she and her husband had 
drifted apart. Their individual progress had carried 
with it the development of a sufficiency in self which 
had meant a deepening isolation from the other. Of 
his affairs she had only the vaguest idea. She knew 
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only that other men spoke respectfully of him, that he 
was engrossed in his activities, that whatever they 
might be in detail, they were remunerative, and that he 
was unfailingly generous with what he had. To him, 
on the other hand, her affairs were not more intelli- 
gible than the movements of diplomatists are intelligible 
to the ordinary citizen. His knowledge of them was 
based upon what other people said and what he read. 
He shared in them very moderately. Two weeks at 
the Cape in the summer — sometimes less — was all 
that he could spare, and he spent them either on the golf 
course or as a rather puzzled spectator of his children. 
In the winter he went South for the same period — 
rarely longer. He spent the better part of the fort- 
night in deep-sea fishing. On one occasion, over which 
they had quarreled rather bitterly, he cruised around 
Long Key for nearly a week, and spent the other 
exploring the Everglades. 

That quarrel was noteworthy, because they rarely 
quarreled. In the nature of things there was ample 
occasion for it, but they seldom clashed on anything 
vital enough to upset his temperamental good humor 
and her equally strong regard for dignity. Their two 
spheres did not touch. There was not, in consequence, 
occasion for anything so vivid as anger. Small dis- 
agreements, perhaps, induced by irritability, but anger, 
hardly ever. 

A very friendly couple they were, each not a little 
proud of the other. But it occurred to Constance one 
day that their friendliness was in direct ratio to their 
absence from each other. It was a disturbing thought, 
and, as she had learned to do with disturbing thoughts, 
she put it from her. That is, she tried to. She was not 
altogether successful. Theirs was, she insisted in her 
consideration of the matter, a right and normal way of 
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living. It was quite right that he should take an early 
train in the morning, if he so desired, even if it meant 
his breakfasting alone. It was right, also, that they 
spend their evenings in public, either in their own home, 
or in the homes of others; sociability was an obligation 
as well as a pleasure. And it was right and normal for 
him to make his visits, east in summer and south in 
winter, so brief; he had obligations which could not be 
denied. But there was something disturbing in the 
reflection, which persisted, that their occasional dinners 
alone would have been quite conversationally blank but 
for the presence of the children, upon whom they united 
in an interest almost too deliberate. 

Wainright’s steady application to affairs. showed 
itself physically. His ruddy skin had turned a little 
purple, and his face, in common with the rest of his 
body, had grown heavier. When he leaned back, the 
skin of his neck formed a roll over his collar. But his 
eyes told the completest story. There were blue shad- 
ows under them and fine lines at the corners. Even in 
the morning, they were tired eyes; and the curious look 
of calculation never left them. 

Their evening ritual had crystallized. Before dinner, 
he was invariably tired, and more often than not a 
trifle irritable. Constance had learned just what to 
expect and, by experience, just how to treat him. She 
always dressed carefully, in readiness for his return, 
and when she heard his key in the lock went down 
to greet him. 

She always commented upon his weary appearance, 
and always, in a fashion which she tried to keep from 
being perfunctory, inquired as to what kind of a day he 
had had. ‘‘ Oh —so, so,” he would reply, kissing her 
languidly. Then he would toss the evening paper to 
her and go heavily upstairs to dress. It was invariably 
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the same. She never expected any more; never, in 
consequence, experienced any emotion definite enough 
to be called disappointment. 

But, one evening in mid October, the program was 
varied. She heard Lyman’s key in the lock, and with 
a final pat to her hair, and giving herself just a hint 
of perfume from the little gold atomizer on her bureau, 
she went down to greet him. 

“You look tired, Lym,” she said with conscientious 
sympathy, as he came into the light. 

He nodded, tossing the paper on the library table. 

“ Have a hard day?” she inquired. 

“ T’ve had a hell of a day,” he answered, so harshly 
and with such evident restraint that she was startled. 
Instead of going upstairs, as was his wont, he sank into 
a chair and held his hands on his knees. 

She seated herself on the arm of the chair and put 
her hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ What us the matter, 
Lyman?” 

He shook his head. It was evident that he was pro- 
foundly dejected. Then a deep sigh escaped him, and 
he rose. “I'll tell you about it after I’ve washed up,” 
he said. 

She watched him with something like a thrill, as he 
went wearily up the stairs. His news was plainly 
not agreeable, but it was news. The possibility of his 
financial ruin crossed her mind. Such things some- 
times happened. Instantly she canvassed the conse- 
quences of that. Her heart tightened momentarily in 
dismay. It would mean, of course, giving up the 
Florida place. She smiled. Heavens! the seashore, 
too — perhaps the house itself — taking the children 
out of school — perhaps her own going to work. , Well, 
she could work. She was a capable organizer and 
intelligent. It would, in fact, be quite thrilling to 
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work. By the time Lyman came downstairs again, she 
was resigned to complete destitution, and she wel- 
comed him with a smile almost of anticipation. 

“ Are you — ruined, Lym?” she cried, her eyes full 
of mingled commiseration and excitement. 

He stared at her blankly. ‘“‘ Ruined? How do you 
mean?” 

“ Have you — lost everything? ” 

His rather heavy features expanded in a slow grin. 
“Hardly. Whatever made you ask that?” 

She felt curiously cheated. “ Oh—TI don’t know. 
My imagination, I guess.” She laughed nervously. 
“You said you'd had such a bad day — and you looked 
— so sad.” 

His grin faded, and he dropped into his big easy 
chair. “I am sad,” he muttered. ‘“‘I had the worst 
blow to-day I’ve had in a long time.” 

His expression revived her fears. “ Tell me, dear,” 
she urged, running her fingers through his thinning 
hair. 

He looked up at her and caught her hand in his, as 
if grateful for her tenderness. “It’s not me,” he 
explained; “I can stand it all right. I’m used to 
wallops. But Ned ——” 

“ Ned? Why — what’s happened to him?” 

“ Searite. It— it’s blown up higher than a kite! 

“ Blown up? You mean it isn’t ay good. Why, I 
thought 

He shook his head. “No, it’s good enough. In 
fact, it’s too good. That’s the trouble with it.” 

“ Oh, tell me all about it,” begged Constance, sliding 
off the chair. ‘‘ Poor Deb! She’s pretended not to 
care, but I know they’ve staked everything on Searite. 
Tell me what’s happened.” 

Wainright lighted a cigarette and flicked the match 
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deliberately into the fireplace. ‘‘ Well, Ned’s not a 
business man,” he began slowly. ‘“‘ Instead of keeping 
his mouth shut when he hit on his discovery, he rushed 
down to the University and told everybody he met 
about it. Of course, I don’t know anything about 
chemistry, but it appears that Searite’s a relatively 
simple thing, which he-found by more or less accident- 
ally stumbling on the right thing to do. Once that 
thing is known, anybody can make the stuff.” 

“ And somebody else found it?” 

Wainright nodded. ‘I don’t know, for sure, but my 
guess is that Ned spilled the beans to somebody with a 
head for business, who got on the job without delay. 
Anyway, after Ned came down to the plant and got 
us started — and incidentally, nearly got killed himself 
— we went ahead and made the stuff on a large enough 
scale to establish a trade-mark right in the name, 
anyhow. ‘Things went fine. It looked like a world- 
beater.” 

“ And it isn’t?’ cried Constance. 

“Don’t interrupt,” he pleaded, frowning. “It’s not 
as simple as that. It is a world-beater, and somebody’s 
going to make the millions I thought we were going to 
make. Why, the more I look into it, the bigger the field 
I find for it. It’s wonderful stuff. But — here’s what 
happened. Just as we were about ready to go out and 
clean up, a chap walks into my office and introduces 
himself as Warburton Cass, President of the Federal 
Chemical Company — the biggest people in their line. 
He was a very decent old chap, but here’s what he told 
me. It seems that they got Ned’s formula — appar- 
ently just about the time he got it himself, which is 
why I’m suspicious. Anyway, they have it. There’s 
no two ways about that. Naturally, they moved faster 
than we could. And to make a long story short, they’re 
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actually marketing the stuff now, under the name of 
Kolanol.” 

“ But can’t you market it, too?” 

Wainright smiled tolerantly. “‘ Not against Federal, 
my dear. They’re too big. And it’s their business, 
remember. Of course we could buck ’em. We might 
give them quite a battle, too. But they’d beat us in the 
end. No, if I can pat myself on the back for anything, 
it’s for knowing when I’m licked. And if there’s one 
good sound rule for success, it’s sticking to the line 
you know. I think I know the paint business, and I’ll 
fight the world on that. But this is different. No, my 
dear, the fire’s out.” 

“But you— you didn’t just lie down like that?” 
cried Constance, with quaint belligerence. “ Maybe he 
— he was just bluffing?” 

“Not he. He laid his cards out on the table. He 
had all we had —and a lot beside. Oh, I put up a 
squawk, of course. Tried to get something out of the 
wreck. Pounded on the table and all that — threatened 
to fight him all along the line — said I’d sue him, and 
lord knows what. But he just laughed. He knew he 
had me stopped, and he knew that I knew he knew it. 
I was a gone goose from the start.” 

“ And all that work for nothing!” 

Wainright tossed the stub of the cigarette into the 
fireplace. ‘‘ Not quite. He was a decent sort of a 
chap, and maybe I scared him a little. Anyway, he 
agreed that if we’d quit playing with Searite, that 
they’d make it right with us for our experimental work. 
So we'll get out of it all right, as far as that goes.” 

“But Ned will get nothing?” 

Wainright shook his head sorrowfully. “Not a 
cent. That’s the sad part of it. Though it’s his own 
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fault, in a way. He shouldn’t have talked so darned 
much! ” 

Constance’s eyes had misted. “It may be his fault 
—but it’s Deb who'll suffer. Oh, I think it’s a 
shame!” 

“Tt surely is. And gosh, I dread telling him. I'll 
never make him understand it— never. Not after all 
the promises I’ve made to him.” 

“Poor Deb!” sighed Constance, touching her eyes 
with her handkerchief. “‘ Can’t anything be done?” 

“ Not a thing. Oh, I think maybe I'll split with him 
on what we get from the Federal, but that won't be 
much —a couple of thousand, perhaps.” 

“That would be a fortune to Deb!” 

“ Maybe. But not much beside what I thought she 
was going to get out of it. Well, maybe it will teach 
him a lesson.” 

“It’s too bad,” said Constance again. “I thought I 
was going to be done with worrying about Deb. It — 
it will just break mother’s heart, I know.” 

“It’s a shame, all right,” agreed Wainright. “ And 
I’ve got to tell Ned. Gosh!” 

At that point the maid entered with the announce- 
ment that dinner was served, followed by the only 
partially restrained tumultuousness of the children. 
Further discussion of the sad fate of Searite was ham- 
pered by the necessity of chiding Northam for trying to 
talk in competition with a mouthful of potato, of re- 
proving little Constance for her vicious kicks under 
the table at her brother, and of preventing baby Norris 
from scattering his cereal all over the board. 

“T think,” said Wainright, after dinner, “I'll run 
over and tell Ned now. Get it over with.” 

“Pll go with you,” answered Constance, throwing 
a cloak over her shoulders. “‘ Maybe I ‘ 
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Wainright frowned. “ Do you think this ought to be 
made a family affair? Perhaps, if I saw him 
alone * 

“Tt means more to Deb than to Ned,” said Con- 
stance firmly. “I think I’d better go.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I hate scenes,” he 
grumbled, rolling his cigar around in his mouth. “ But 
for goodness’ sake-— don’t stay!” 

The peaceful scene which met their gaze when they 
reached the Sears establishment made their task harder. 
On the floor, almost blocking their entrance to the 
little living room, lay Tig, his head propped on his 
elbows, engrossed in a book and oblivious of aught 
else. Deborah, seated under the lamp, was knitting a 
little sweater of vivid orange. And in the corner, at 
a highly un-masculine escritoire, sat Sears, coat off and 
waistcoat unbuttoned, writing. 

“Where’s Mary?” asked Constance, for want of 
a better opening. 

“ Upstairs, putting the baby to bed,” answered De- 
borah, stuffing her work into a brown wicker basket 
at her elbow, and rising. “She’s a great help. This 
is a great pleasure.” She made the statement with a 
faint lift of her eyebrows. It was plain that it was 
meant as a question. 

Wainright, recognizing it as such, wavered uncer- 
tainly in the doorway. ‘“‘I—JI wanted to see Ned.” 

Deborah turned to where her husband, his forehead 
deeply furrowed, was apparently adding figures, quite 
unconscious of the visitors. ‘ Ned,’ she called. 
Ned!” 

“Ssh!” he held up his hand in a gesture of irrita- 
tion. Then his face cleared, and he laid down his 
pencil. ‘ Well, what'll you have? Oh, hello!” He 
sprang from his chair and came forward, hand out- 
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stretched. ‘I suppose I ought to apologize for my 
appearance. Here, Tig— get my coat. No, let the 
lad read. I'll get it myself.” 

Deborah put out a detaining hand. “ Lyman wants 
to see you, Ned. If it’s private, you might go in the 
dining room. Or se 

Sears looked up in questioning surprise. “ Sounds 
important, Lym. Somebody want to buy out Searite 
for a hundred millions, eh?” 

Wainright and his wife exchanged brief glances. 
Brief as they were, Sears caught them. The smile 
faded slowly from his lips. 

““You don’t seem so darned cheerful, Lym,’ he 
said. ‘‘ Come on into the dining room and tell me the 


glad news.” 
“It’s not private,” interrupted Constance. “ Sit 
down, Ned—never mind your coat.’ She cast a 


questioning look at the lad on the floor. 

“He won't hear a word,” said Deborah. ‘‘ What is 
the trouble, Connie?” 

Constance put her arm around her sister’s shoulder. 
“We've got a sad blow for you, my dear,” she said 
gently. “I hope - is! 

“ That I'll take it without tears? ”’ supplied Deborah, 
her lips parting in a faint smile. ‘“ Well—has our 
Searite dream faded? ”’ 

Wainright’s jaw fell. “How—how did you 
know?” he gasped. 

Deborah winced momentarily. Then she caught 
herself, and when she spoke, her voice was quite steady. 
“T didn’t know — but that’s it, is it?” 

Wainright nodded, averting his eyes. 

“What d’ you mean—it’s faded?” demanded 
Sears, tugging at his collar as if it had suddenly be- 
come too tight for him. ‘“ What do you mean?” he 
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repeated. There was a curious mixture of belligerence 
and fear in his tone. 

“Don’t get excited, Ned,’ said Wainright, in the 
most matter-of-fact way he could muster. “It’s just 
as much of a disappointment to me as it is to you. 
But ss 

As if all his strength had gone from him, Sears 
dropped weakly into the nearest chair. ‘ Well — give 
me the worst — quickly,” he said huskily. 

Briefly and quietly, Wainright told of the visit of 
Mr. Warburton Cass and its consequences. Sears 
leaned forward, his hands clasped over his knee, listen- 
ing intently, as if he feared to miss a word. 

Sears was silent, his face immobile, when Wainright 
had finished his story. He sat quite motionless, his 
eyes fixed steadily, yet obviously unseeing, on Wain- 
right’s countenance. The others were silent, too. The 
only sound in the little room was the crackle of paper 
as the boy on the floor turned the pages of his book. 

“Tt’s a shame,’ muttered Wainright helplessly, 
when he could stand the heavy silence no longer. 

Sears nodded slowly. “ Yes, it is.” Thoughtfully, 
he turned and patted his wife’s shoulder. ‘ Poor 
Deb,” he whispered softly. “I thought I was going 
to give you everything you wanted.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes swimming. “TI have 
everything now,” was her whispered response. She 
caught his hand in hers and pressed her lips against it. 

“Poor Deb,” he repeated. “I guess it wasn’t meant, 
was it? Ah, well,’ he turned again to Wainright. 
“I’m sorry for you, too, Lym. You gambled a lot 
on it.” 

“Forget that,” growled Wainright. 

“Indeed I won’t forget it. You were mighty gen- 
erous, Lym.” 
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Wainright, suspecting an access of sentiment, 
stirred uncomfortably. “It was a strictly business 
proposition,” he said gruffly. 

‘‘T wasn’t meant for business,” said Sears pensively, 
after another pause. ‘“ [——” 

“You shouldn’t have talked so much,” slipped in- 
cautiously from Wainright’s tongue. He regretted it 
the moment he had said it. 

Deborah came at once to her husband’s rescue. 
“‘Ned’s not a suspicious person.” 

Sears silenced her with a gesture. “‘ Lyman’s right. 
I did talk too much. I suppose I shouldn’t have talked 
at all. But—I—lI was so excited about it — I never 
thought of the consequences — the commercial con- 
sequences, I mean.” 

“Tt’s too bad,’ muttered Wainright again, cursing 
his inability to give any adequate expression to his 
emotions. 

“We had great plans— Deb and I,” said Sears 
softly, his eyes downcast. “ Didn’t we, sweet?” 

His wife nodded, hastily brushing away the tears 
that had formed in her eyes. 

“We were going to go abroad —to Jena. And — 
oh, well, what’s the use of going over that. We aren’t 
going to Jena, that’s all. But that isn’t any reason for 
going into a decline, is it?”? His lips, which had been 
sternly set, softened in a slow smile. “ This party 
appears to have degenerated into a kind of wake. Come, 
girls and boys, it’s a disappointment, of course — but 
it isn’t as bad as we're making it. It couldn’t be.” 

“Next time we'll have better luck, maybe?” sug- 
gested Wainright, not very confidently. 

Sears shook his head. ‘‘ No, the fates have,spoken, 
Lym,” he said seriously. “I’m a worker in pure 
science — not applied. After all, I discovered the 
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darned stuff first — or Deb did, rather. That’s some- 
thing nobody can take away. And that’s a lot.” 

Wainright stared at his brother-in-law uncompre- 
hending. “ You take it like a man, Ned,” he said 
uncertainly. 

Sears’s laugh was unaffected. “I suppose you and 
Connie have been wondering all the way over how I 
was going to ‘take it’? Well, it’s a blow, Lym—a 
stiff one; I’m not going to pretend it’s not. But it’s 
not going to ruin my digestion, I can tell you that. And 
we aren't going to put on mourning, are we, Deb?” 

“T think we can manage to survive,’ she answered, 
with a not wholly successful effort to smile. 

“Of course we can! It'll be like the oil well my 
father didn’t buy. He was poor all his life, but he 
always felt as if he’d come so close to wealth that he 
almost felt as if he had it.” 

Wainright rose awkwardly from his chair. He held 
out his hand. “I’m glad you take it that way, Ned,” 
he said, with candid relief. ‘‘ You— yes, you've got 
a good nerve.” 

“ But you’re not going,” protested Sears. “ Please 
don’t go.” 

“Oh, but we must,” interposed Constance. “I — 
that is, we left the children alone, and i 

“Oh, they’ll be all right. Why, you’ve only been 
here a minute.” 

But Deborah understood her sister’s desire to escape 
from a painful situation. “Come over again, soon, 
won’t you,” she said, following the Wainrights to the 
door. 

Constance kissed her effusively. “I'll run over in 
the morning, dear. I—lI’m so sorry.” 

“ Of course you are.” Deborah had quite regained 
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control of herself. “ But it’s all right, dear. Don’t 
worry about it.” 

Sears continued his vain protests until the door had 
closed behind the callers. He shook his head. ‘“ They 
didn’t seem to want to stay, did they?” 

Deborah smiled compassionately. “It was rather 
embarrassing, dear — for them.” 

“Embarrassing?” He stared at her blankly. 
ce Why? 9 

“Tt was a hard thing for Lyman to tell you. He 
didn’t know how you’d take it. But you took it — oh, 
splendidly, Neddie.” She placed her hands on his 
shoulders, looking up into his eyes. “Oh, splendidly, 
my man! I—TI'm proud of you!” 

He drew her to him and kissed her. “ Cockypop!” 
he whispered. “I’m used to disappointments. A 
chemist’s life's made up of ’em, you know. But you, 
sweetheart — well, it hurts to think of you.” 

“Oh, don’t think of me,” she begged. 

“T can’t think of anything else. You're the one to 
suffer, honey. There wasn’t much of anything / 
wanted. But you 

“What did I want so much?” 

“Oh, nice clothes, and a stair carpet, and an auto- 
mobile, maybe, and ” He paused, unable to think 
of any other items in the catalogue. 

“And a houseful of servants, like Con—and a 
place at Palm Beach, and a box at the opera?”’ she 
finished for him. “Is that what you think I was 
craving?” 

“N-n-o,” he admitted. “‘ Not exactly. But there 
were things —lots of things you could have had.” 
He made a vague gesture with his hand. 

“Things,” she repeated. Her tone was suddenly 
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harsh. “ Things! Oh, my dear — do you really think 
that?” 

“Think what?’ The vehemence of her tone star- 
tled him a little. 

“That things matter so much to me? Constance 
has given up her life collecting things — things — 
things — things. That’s all she has now. Do you 
think she’s any happier than I am?”’ 

Sears hesitated. ‘‘She thinks she is?’ he said 
doubtfully. 

“Of course she does,’ laughed Deborah softly. 
“ And isn’t it funny? She pities us from the bottom 
of her heart. Lyman does, too. That’s why they hur- 
ried to get away. They were nearer tears than we 
were. Tears for me—and for you. They’re so sorry 
because we haven’t the things that they have. And 
I —I could burst into tears this minute — for them!” 

“For them?” Sears was frankly astonished. 

“Yes, for them. All the things that Connie has 
haven’t done anything for her but make her hard — 
and glossy, and oh, so discontented! Can’t you see it 
in her eyes? And Lyman—he’s so sleek and com- 
placent — and empty!” 

“You’re a queer one,” said Sears curiously, pinch- 
her cheek. “ Wouldn’t they laugh to hear you talk? ”’ 

“Yes —they’d laugh,’ answered Deborah seri- 
ously. “ But some day they won’t laugh. Some day, 
I’m afraid, they’re going to find out why I pity them. 
Some day they’ll find out what all their things are 
worth.” 

Sears’s eyes twinkled in a whimsical smile. ‘ Aren’t 
you making a virtue out of a necessity, old girl?” 

Absently she took up her knitting again. ‘ Perhaps. 
One’s apt to, you know. I suppose that’s why the 
poets all glorify poverty. But it’s more than that. I 
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don’t think there’s anything admirable in being poor. 
But I think it’s very admirable to be happy. And I 
don’t think it’s the things you have, or the things you 
can do that make you happy. Oh, don’t misunderstand 
me, Neddie. There are a thousand things I’d like to 
buy. I’d like to roll around in a great big car like 
Connie’s. I’d like you to have your precious micro- 
scope. I’d like to go to the theater whenever I wanted 
to. I’d like to live in a house instead of a shanty. Td 
enjoy all those things — tremendously. Sometimes I 
almost weep because I can’t have them. But something 
inside me makes me know that there’s a difference be- 
tween being comfortable and being happy. We're not 
very comfortable, Neddie, mine — it isn’t comfortable, 
is it, to have a roof that leaks? But we are happy!” 

“ Are you sure?” he queried gently. 

She did not answer immediately. Her smooth fore- 
head had ridges in it. Quite evidently she was trying 
to answer his question with dispassion and accuracy. 
“T was never quite sure of that — until to-night,” 
she said finally. ‘I thought I was. I tried to believe 
I was. But I wasn’t sure. But when Lyman came 
with his thunderbolt —I had no more doubts. It hit 
me awfully hard — at first. I'd counted a lot on Sear- 
ite, Ned — more than you guessed, I think. It came 
hard to have all my plans just washed out, like figures 
ona slate. But then, as I watched Lyman and Connie 
— watching you — it came over me that it didn’t mat- 
ter — it didn’t matter at all. It—Jit was a sort of 
inspiration, Neddie — just as if an angel had whispered 
in my ear. I had been happy before Searite came. I 
was going to be happy after it had faded away. More 
so, I think, because now I know that happiness and the 


things you have really haven’t such a lot to do with 
each other,” 
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She ceased speaking, and her fingers resumed their 
work with the knitting needles. Her husband stood 
with his hands behind his back, studying her. ‘“ You’re 
an extraordinary person,” he said thoughtfully. He 
seemed curiously impersonal. ‘‘ Remarkable! You 
make it seem as if the bust-up was all for the best. 
That y 

“Perhaps it is,’ she murmured. “If we’d become 
rich, we might have forgotten how to be philoso- 
phers. We're pretty ordinary people, you know, Ned- 
die. Money goes to other people’s heads —it might 
have gone to ours.” 

“Not to yours,” growled Sears, clenching his fists. 

“So? It went to Connie’s —and she has a much 
leveler head than mine. When we were little, she al- 
ways disapproved of me because I was so frivolous — 
interested in nothing but games—and men.” She 
shook her head. ‘No, dear heart —it’s like a 
drug. You keep needing more and more of it, 
and you have pleasant dreams for a while — but you 
pay in the end. Connie’s beginning to pay now — and 
Lyman.” 

Sears took his pipe from the mantel and filled its 
blackened bowl. He smoked silently for a minute, | 
rocking slowly back and forth on his heels, apparently 
absorbed in watching the blue spirals of smoke wind 
upward and break into vaporous tufts. ‘ There’s 
another angle to it, Deb. I’ve never said anything 
about it, because — well, I’d started and I had to go 
through with it. But—TI never felt right about this 
Searite business.” 

He spoke without particular emphasis, but there was 
something in his tone which made her look up in- 
quiringly. 

“You know how I feel about this accursed indus- 
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trialism of ours,” he went on. “ Well, after spouting 
about it all my life, darned if I didn’t get right in step 
with it! After insisting that science oughtn’t to be tied 
up with the profit system, what did I do but go and tie 
it up— with my own hands! Maybe you'll laugh, 
Deb — but my conscience bothered me! I didn’t like 
the idea of patenting Searite — or whatever it is they 
did to it. It wasn’t right. Tying it up, so a few peo- 
ple could make money out of it. Discoveries like that 
ought to be free to whoever wants to use em. The 
medical chaps have the right idea. But the devil tempted 
me—and he got me. Oh, he got me beautifully. 
When Lym talked about the millions we were going 
to make, my mouth watered. But I couldn’t get over 
the feeling that I was doing something wrong. I'll 
be hanged if I could!” 

“You blessed dear!” For no reason that he could 
see, his wife seemed on the brink of tears again. 

“Lyman said I was a fool to tell people about it,” 
he stormed, waving his pipe in the air. “I guess, 
from his standpoint, I was, all right. But — darn it 
all —if I had it to do over again — I think I’d do the 
same fool thing!” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,” murmured Deborah, with 
a faint smile. 

“T tell you, this secrecy and patenting and all that 
is wrong,’ he insisted. “It keeps the world back. 
It —it’s so stupid. If you find out something, why 
not tell people about it. Well— I’m not going to get 
those millions — but I’m damned giad of it! My— 
my conscience feels better, anyway!” 

“T’m glad you didn’t tell Lyman that,’ said De- 
borah, with a laugh. ‘‘ He’d hardly understand.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t! His formula wouldn’t 
cover it. But I’m glad, just the same. I never did like 
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the idea of keeping Searite to ourselves. It — it didn’t 
seem right.” 

Deborah looked at him, biting her lip, as if she 
were not quite certain that she ought to accept his 
argument without question. Then her gaze went past 
him to the boy, sprawled on the floor. “ Tig,’’ she called 
sharply. ‘‘ Tig —it’s past your bedtime!” 

Sears chuckled. ‘ We talk about it, and about — 
and he doesn’t hear a word. There’s philosophy for 
you!” 

“Tig!” Deborah’s voice rose. ‘“ Do you hear — 
it’s bedtime.” 

With a start, the boy emerged from his absorption, 
rubbing his stiffened elbow. “ A’right,” he muttered 
absently. 

Sears helped him to rise. ‘I don’t suppose you’ve 
heard a word, have you, sonnie?” he queried gently. 

The expression on the lad’s face was serious. ‘ Dad- 
did, could Indians run faster than we can?” 

His father gave him a gentle push. “To bed with 
you, young fellow! I think we can run much faster.” 

With a long sigh, the boy closed his book and fol- 
lowed his mother upstairs. It was plain, from the ex- 
pression of his eyes, that his thoughts were still far 
away. Sears watched him until he disappeared. Then 
he too sighed and went back to his computations at the 
little escritoire in the corner. 

The débacle of the Sears’s hopes had meanwhile 
been the subject of another conversation. 

“ Gosh —I’m glad that’s over,’ exclaimed Wain- 
right, as he got into the car after leaving the Sears 
home. 

“ And I, too,” echoed Constance heartily. “It was 
dreadful, wasn’t it!” 
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“ He took it well, though —I thought,” said Wain- 
right. 

Constance agreed. ‘Very well—though maybe 
he was just posing. It must have been a terrible blow 
for him. Poor Deb—lI think it was harder for her 
than for him. Think of it— she’s got to go on living 
in that dreadful place! ”’ 

“Tt was pretty shabby, wasn’t it. Poor Ned — it 
certainly is a shame. He worked so hard getting the 
thing started.” 

Constance shook her head, as if a problem beyond 
solution vexed her. ‘I can’t understand it,’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Ned is full of queer notions, of course — 
but he is clever.” 

“ He’s got brains — I wish I had as good.” 

“ Of course he has. But why hasn’t he made some- 
thing of them? He’s almost as poor as the day he 
started. And he hasn’t any future, as far as I can 
sce.m 

“Oh, he has a professional future,” Wainright 
corrected her. “ That’s enough — for him.” 

Constance grew a little angry. “‘ Maybe so. But 
a man like that has no business to marry. If he’s 
satisfied to stick in a hole, that’s his affair, perhaps — 
but he has no business to drag a woman like Deb down 
with him. And the children— what chance have 
they? Oh, it’s a shame —a wretched shame!” 

Wainright indicated a perplexity no less than hers. 
“It’s beyond me, I don’t think he was posing — he 
generally means what he says, or makes himself think 
he does, anyhow. He’s a dreamer, you know. But 
Deb — well, you can’t tell me she wasn’t just about 
knocked flat.” 

“She’s so brave!” sighed Constance. 

“ She’s a brick!” agreed Wainright heartily. “ But 
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there were tears in her eyes. Why, the way she looked 
at that boy of hers —I could have cried myself. She 
looked so, sort of — well, all tired out. Gee, I wish I 
could do something about it!” 

Constance fell silent. It was not until Lyman re- 
turned from putting the car in the garage that she 
spoke again. “ You're right, Lym,” she said, taking 
up the thread where he had dropped it. ‘‘ She is tired 
out. You could see it in her face. She has to do most 
of the housework — that girl of hers is perfectly use- 
less — and take care of the children — and then, all 
those courses and lectures she goes to — why, it would 
wear any woman out. She'll break under it. It seemed 
to me she just wilted when you told Ned about Sea- 
rite.” 

“ T’ll never forget her face,” he muttered. ‘‘ Never!” 

“We've got to do something for her,’’ exclaimed ~ 
Constance with conviction. 

“Count me in on that, Connie. But what can we 
do?” 

“Well, a good rest, and a little care-free pleasure 
would help her a lot, right now. Let’s ask them down 
to Palm Beach this winter?” 

“ T’m all for it — but would they have a good time? ” 
he asked doubtfully. 

“T don’t know about Ned — but Deb would, cer- 
tainly. Goodness, she’d blossom out down there. I 
think she’d find her youth again. She'd ‘“ 

“ But who'd take care of the children? We couldn't 
have them, too.” 

“Of course not. But Deb doesn’t take her children 
very hard. They seem to take care of themselves 
pretty much as it is. Oh, she’d manage that, all right.” 

“Fine. Go ahead and ask her then. When’ll it 


be?” 
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Constance thought for a moment. ‘ When will you 
come, Lym?” 

He removed his coat and put it carefully on a hanger 
before he replied. ‘“‘ Hum — depends on business, of 
course. I was rather planning for a week or two in 
February. That all right with you?” 

“ Yes —if you don’t change your mind at the last 
minute.” 

“Tt’s pretty hard to be definite so far ahead,’ he 
demurred. “ Things come up.” 

“Tf you'll promise to come in February, I'll ask 
the Sears for then.” 

“ How can they get there?’ he demanded suddenly, 
holding his collar poised in mid-air. “ Florida’s a long 
way off. They won't have carfare?”’ 

“T’ve thought of that,’ answered Constance imper- 
turbably. ‘“‘ You’re going to give Ned some of that 
money you get from the Federal Company, aren’t you? 
All right, don’t give it to him until I’ve gotten Deb 
to promise she'll come. Then they'll have their car- 
fare, at least.” 

“'You’re a good planner, Con,” said Wainright ad- 
miringly. “I'll leave it all to you.” 

“T can’t do much to help that poor child’s life,” 
murmured Constance, as she brushed her hair. ‘ But 
I'll get a little brightness in it, if she'll give me half a 
chance. Poor Deb!” 

“Tt’ll take a sort of load off my mind if we can do 
something for them,’ muttered Wainright, as he 
switched out the light. “Gosh,” he said a little later, 
“that house of theirs gives me the willies!” 

“ Poor Deb!” murmured Constance sleepily. 


. 


CHAPTER XII 


Sears awoke with a start from his fitful doze. 
“Good lord, aren’t we there yet?” he complained. 

Deborah was eating an orange, and the hot air of the 
Pullman was heavy with the pungent scent. ‘I sup- 
pose you'll be objecting to the heat, too, won’t you? ”’ 
she smiled. 

He looked out of the car window at the white sand 
shimmering in the sunshine. “It is hot,” he agreed, 
wiping his moist forehead. His collar had wilted a 
little. ‘“‘ But it’s beautiful, too.” 

“ Beautiful?” her eyebrows rose. “ Heavens — I 
never saw anything so dreary. Pines and sand — and 
sand and pines.” 

“The ocean, I mean. Look at it—did you ever 
see anything like it?” The still blue surface was dot- 
ted with cranes, standing, sentinel-like, waiting for the 
prey which comes to those who wait. Now and then a 
gull, less passive than the feathered statues near the 
shore, plunged, beak in attack, to leave widening rip- 
ples behind him and swoop aloft with the glistening 
evidence of his skill. 

The long day dragged its weary length along. The 
train, as Sears disgustedly observed, was called a 
“limited ” in reference to its speed. There was not, 
he declared, any reference to its stops. They were 
frequent, and their length was apparently in inverse 
ratio to the size of the community. By noon, the thrill 
of seeing palmetto palms and grapefruit actually on 
trees, and the skin of the inhabitants change from 
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white with an occasional speck of black, to black with 
an infrequent touch of white, had quite passed away. 
And with the sudden fall of the tropic twilight, travel 
had become a definite anguish. Deborah’s ennui was 
as complete, and almost as vocative, as her husband’s. 

But even the journey on the Palm Beach Limited 
eventually comes to an end, and when they had reached 
what they were quite sure was the absolute limit of 
human endurance as regards weariness and hunger 
and sheer boredom, the long dusty train drew up with 
a squeaking of brakes, at the Poinciana station. 

Constance was waiting for them. Lyman, she ex- 
plained, as she led the way past the swarm of obsequi- 
ous colored folk, insistent on helpfulness, had been 
fishing after sailfish all day and had not yet returned. 
“But he’s just as glad you’re here as I am,” she 
hastened to add, as if Lyman’s non-appearance might 
be taken to indicate a lack of enthusiasm. 

“Tt was wonderful of you to ask us,” cried Debo- 
rah, sniffing eagerly at the soft air. Lights twinkled 
among the trees, and white-clad figures passed slowly 
like wraiths against the velvet background of the dark- 
ness. 

“Tt’s like a scene on the stage,” cried Sears, yield- 
ing himself in relaxation to the soft cushions of the 
car. They were speeding down a broad avenue lined 
with cocoanuts and the haughty royal palm, with its 
curiously polished trunk. 

“It really is a stage,” laughed Constance, dexter- 
ously avoiding, with a twist of her wrist, the bobbing 
lantern of a wheel chair, propelled by a lean-legged 
black man with a calm disregard of automobiles. ‘‘Not 
so very long ago it was a wilderness. All this part — 
these houses — are quite new. Wouldn't Mr. Flagler 
be surprised if he could see it now!” 
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“He must have been a great dreamer,” sighed Sears 
wonderingly. “I suppose this was once just like the 
rest of Florida?” 

“It’s all artificial,’ nodded Constance. ‘“ They say 
that when the hotel was built, they had first to build 
a railroad to bring the materials.” 

“What a dreamer!” said Sears again. 

In another minute the car drew up at the ironstud- 
ded gate of a house whose size, even in the darkness, 
was apparent. “I thought you had a cottage,” said 
Deborah wonderingly. 

“Well — we have,’ answered Constance, reaching 
back to open the door. “ It’s really quite small. Leave 
your bags. Fred will bring them up for you.” 

Sears and Deborah climbed stiffly from the car and 
followed Constance into the house. They found the 
children waiting for them, clamorous in their protesta- 
tions of delight but quite docile when their mother, 
after a decent interval, ordered their withdrawal. Con- 
stance wanted them to have a glance at the house im- 
mediately, and denying their weariness, they followed 
her from room to room, expressing the rather uncriti- 
cal and over-polite approval of a first view. 

Their enthusiasm, however, was honest. It was 
charming. The architecture, in keeping with the his- 
tory of the region, was Spanish, — and accurate. The 
designer had wrought in the spirit of all good building, 
never forgetting that art is never sound unless it aids 
in the fulfillment of a function. And so, because it 
was a tropic climate — or nearly so — he had set up a 
tropic house — or nearly so. That is, he had tempered 
the requirements of protection against a noonday sun 
with consideration for the comfort of northern-bred 
dwellers. There was, therefore, not only the patio, ex- 
posed to the sky and shaded with palms set in open 
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spaces among the flags, but there were fireplaces in. 
most of the rooms. 

“Tt’s lovely, Con,” cried Deborah sincerely. “I 
had no idea you had so gorgeous a place. It’s a regular 


palace.” 
“Oh, no, my dear, it’s not—really,’ answered 
Constance. ‘‘ Wait until you’ve seen some of the real 


palaces here.” 

They went into the garden, heavy with the scent of 
exotic flowers. Overhead the stars burned in a profu- 
sion and with a brilliance unknown to northern eyes. 
The only sounds were the soft pound of the surf, a 
hundred yards or so away, and the rattle of palm leaves 
brushing together, making a noise like raindrops on a 
tin roof. 

“It’s so peaceful!” sighed Deborah. 

“You've only just arrived,’ answered Constance, 
with a cryptic little laugh. “It’s not as peaceful as it 
seems. Let’s goin. Dinner must be ready.” 

As they entered, Lyman Wainright came down the 
stairs to greet them. His sunburned cheeks gleamed 
under their fresh shave, and his hair, still damp from 
his shower, was brushed back smooth. He wore a 
dinner coat, with a soft pleated shirt. 

“Sorry not to be at the train,’ he apologized. “TI 
only got in a minute ago.” 

“Well — did you catch a lot of —what did you 
call them, Connie — sailfish? ” 

Wainright laughed heartily. “A Jot of sailfish? 
Gosh, Ned, you put up a flag when you catch one!” 

“My ignorance is lamentable! Well—did you 
catch one, then? ”’ i 

Wainright shook his head sorrowfully. ‘“ Not even 
a strike. We hooked a sea cow before we got out of 
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the Lake, and the kingfish were biting well. But noth- 
ing else.” 

Any further discussion of his day was ended by the 
announcement of dinner,—to the Sears, at least, a 
most welcome announcement. Since their breakfast in 
Jacksonville, they had had only oranges and a bagful 
of granulated cookies. But the dinner proved to be 
worth waiting for. 

Deborah was frankly astonished. ‘ Do you live like 
like this — all the time? ”’ she cried. 

“Like this?’ Constance raised her eyebrows in- 


quiringly. 

“Yes — lobster, and = 

“Tt isn’t lobster — it’s crawfish, my dear,” laughed 
Constance. “If you find me giving you nice tender 


roast beef — and all the cream you want —then you'll 
know I’m really splurging!” 

Deborah was not convinced. “It’s the most deli- 
cious dinner I ever ate!” she exclaimed. 

Wainright, at the head of the table, nodded his head 
approvingly. Although only indirectly concerned, it 
pleased him to know that his domestic arrangements 
were considered favorably. ‘‘ We have a good cook,” 
he said heavily. He might have added that he had the 
best of everything. He took his satisfaction, not in 
the enjoyment of its quality, but merely in the 
knowledge of it. 

Halfway through dinner, Wainright rose and went 
to a cabinet built in the wall, which he unlocked. 
“Sorry I was too late to mix up a few cocktails,’ he 
said regretfully. ‘‘ But I'll give you a key to this, 
Ned, and you can help yourself. There’s plenty of 
gin and Bacardi —that makes a fine cocktail — half 
rum, half grapefruit juice, and just a little sugar. And 
I’ve got some Scotch that’s not half bad.” 
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Sears thanked him politely, accepting the highball 
which Wainright insisted on giving him, not so much 
because he wanted it as because he hesitated to refuse. 
Still, he was tired, and a little alcohol 

“ Trunks come yet?” asked Wainright, relocking the 
cabinet and putting the key in his pocket. 

Constance nodded. “For a wonder —they did.” 

“Good. We can take a whirl at Bradley’s then.” 

Sears looked his mystification. “ Who is Bradley 
—and what have our trunks got to do with him?” 

Wainright threw back his head and laughed with the 
deep vibrant voice that was in such keeping with his 
massive frame. ‘‘ Bradley’s, my son, is the Beach 
Club. And you can’t get in unless you’re in evening 
dress.”’ 

Constance offered a protest. ‘“‘ They’re too tired, 
Lym. They’ve been on the train for days.” 

“Oh, we'll just go for a little while. It’s Saturday 
night, you know. We can have a little bridge and then 
run over for half an hour.” 

Both Sears and his wife would have preferred early 
retirement, but they were as putty in the hands of the 
energetic and determined Wainright. Sears, in the 
privacy of their room, expostulated bitterly as he ex- 
tricated his ancient dinner coat from the depths of his 
trunk and sought to smooth out the wrinkles. But 
his protests were as futile as his efforts to remove the 
wrinkles. 

“I thought we were here for a rest? ” he complained. 

“We're here to do as we’re told,’ answered Debo- 
rah serenely. “Is that the best tie you have?” 

“It’s the only tie,” he grumbled. “ And you know 
ites > 

Deborah surveyed her husband critically. Then she 
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sighed. ‘“ You know, Neddie, you're really quite nice 
looking. It’s too bad you haven't a decent suit.’ 

He gave up the hopeless task of trying, by means of 
scrubbing with a nailbrush, to remove a spot from one 
of the lapels. “It’s quite good enough,” he growled. 
“One nice thing about it — it'll keep me from being 
suspected of being nouveau riche. In fact, my dear, 
it’s ideally suited to the role I’ve decided to play. [’m 
going to be the eccentric millionaire type — you know 
—so rich that I can afford to despise riches. Been in 
the family for generations —all that sort of thing.” 

“Tf Connie didn’t give me her cast-offs, I’d be a 
good deal of an orphan myself,” mused Deborah, look- 
ing at herself in the glass. 

“ She’d be lucky if she could wear her clothes half 
as well as you,” declared Sears stoutly. He kissed 
her lightly on the neck. “Come on, my dear. You'll 
be the belle of the ball at Mr. Bradley’s — whoever he 
may be. And remember — don’t give me away. I’m 
not poor — I’m just parsimonious! ”’ 

Arm in arm, they went down the winding stone 
staircase, with its characteristic balusters of twisted 
iron. “ Hurry,” cried Deborah. “ We've kept them 
waiting for ages!” But on the bottom step she halted, 
putting her fingers to her lips. 

Obedient to her gesture, he lowered his voice. 
“What on earth’s the matter?” he whispered. 

Listen i 

From the living room, across the broad hall, came 
the sound of voices, — Constance’s, shrill and in evi- 
dent anger, and Lyman’s, lower in key, but harsh 
and penetrating. “It’s got to stop, I tell you,” he 
was saying. “I'll not be made a monkey of in my 
own house!” 

“Tf you think so much of your house,’ 
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came her 
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answer, cutting the air like a knife, “why don’t you 
stay in it a little?” 

“Oh, can that rot!”’ There was a noise, as of a 
book being slammed on a table. “I want to tell you 
that if I catch that chap hanging around here, I'll 
throw him out on his ear!” 

Constance’s laugh was: hysterical. “ You couldn't 
do it — you — you fat thing!” 

Deborah quivered at the sound, no less than the 
words. She turned to Sears with anguish in her eyes. 
“T never knew they quarreled like that!” she whis- 
pered. 

“Worse than ours, isn’t it?’’ He drew her to him 
and tried to reassure her with a smile. But she was 
not to be reassured. 

“That’s not just a spat, Neddie. Her voice — when 
she called him that—oh, it was dreadful — dread- 
ful!” She shivered, picking at her gown like a sick 
person. 

Sears thought her agitation unwarranted. “ Just 
a family row,” he muttered soothingly. “ All fami- 
lies have ’em.” 

“No—no!” She buried her head in his shoul- 
der. 

“Well—we can’t stand here listening to it, can 
we?”’ was his practical response. ‘‘ We've got to do 
something. Here — drop your fan —trip on the stairs 
— we've got to make a noise.” 

Deborah came to herself instantly. ‘ Of course — 
there.” She tossed her fan on the floor. ‘‘ Oh, Ned!” 
she cried, in a voice which she felt sure must be heard 
in the other room. “I’m afraid I’ve broken my fan,” 

He managed to kick one of the iron railings and 
scrape the little card table over the tile flooring, in re- 
storing her fan to her. ‘“‘ There you are, my dear. 
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Not damaged at all.” He conveyed the information 
in a voice considerably louder than was necessary. 
“ Now,” he whispered, “let’s march in as if nothing 
had happened.” 

Constance came forward at their entrance. Her ex- 
pression was serenity itself. Her voice was low and 
quite under control. “You made a terrific clatter 
coming downstairs. What did you do?” She cast 
a quick, searching glance at Deborah, and then, 
as if reassured by what she saw, went to get 
the cards. “ Perhaps Ned would like a highball,”’ she 
suggested over her shoulder to her husband. She 
spoke with a casualness that was quite perfect. 

Wainright, it was evident, was less of an actor than 
his wife. His face was still dark from the storm 
through which he had passed, and there were traces 
in his voice of the harsh anger so recently put aside. 
It was clear that he found his wife’s suggestion a wel- 
come,one, in that it gave him an opportunity to with- 
draw and regain his wonted geniality. He affected not 
to hear Sears’ statement that he wished no more 
whisky. 

The bridge game was not pleasant. Wainright was 
almost entirely silent, sitting tight-lipped save for the 
few words the game required. Constance, by contrast, 
was effervescent, talking constantly, and in consequence 
playing almost as badly as Sears, to whom cards con- 
stituted a mystery forever impenetrable. No stake 
had been established, and after a fitful beginning by 
Constance, no effort was made to keep the score. Their 
three rubbers were as flat as cards can be, — which is 
very flat indeed. Every one was relieved when they 
came to an end. 

Wainright looked at his watch. “I guess we can 
go now. Five minutes to twelve. I'll go round and 
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get the car.’ Through the doorway, Sears could see 
him jam his Panama hat on his head with a gesture of 
extreme wrath. It was evident, he thought, that Debo- 
rah’s intuition was more trustworthy than he had 
imagined. There had been something more than an 
ordinary quarrel between the Wainrights. And when, 
a few minutes later, Constance and Deborah came 
downstairs together, his suspicion was confirmed; the 
former’s eyes looked a little peculiar, and Deborah’s 
expression was serious. 

He forgot these thoughts, however, in the novelty 
of the Beach Club. It rested in the lee of the great 
hotel, a squat, white-painted little building, with wheel 
chairs buzzing around the entrance like moths around 
a street lamp. That simile was, indeed, to recur to him 
again very forcibly. 

They went in past a doorman who stared at him 
with what Sears took to be undue fixity, but which, he 
conceded, was perhaps merely a quite reasonable amuse- 
ment at the cut of his clothes. Wainright led the way 
across the green-carpeted interior to what seemed to 
be the office. A whispered consultation followed, 
which, from the glances, Sears judged to concern him- 
self. Then Wainright beckoned to him, and he went 
over to sign his name in a large book, following 
which he was handed a little card of blue pasteboard. 

“Now,” said Wainright, relaxing in a grin, “ you’re 
a member of the Beach Club.” 

Sears fingered the pasteboard wonderingly. “I’m 
thrilled. But now that I belong, you might perhaps 
tell me what it is.” 

Wainright grinned again. ‘Come on—I’ll show 
you.” : 

The women emerged from their dressing room, and 
still wondering, Sears followed his host down a broad 
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corridor. People of both sexes were passing in both 
directions. “Look at those pearls!”’ gasped Sears, 
catching his wife by the arm. “ My God—do you 
suppose they are pearls?” 

She freed herself, frowning. “ Be still, Ned. Don’t 
you know you mustn’t notice such things.” 

“Good Lord — why do they wear them then?” 

“T mean, you must notice them — but you mustn’t 
seem to notice them.” 

He nodded vigorously, raising his hand to cover an 
obviously manufactured yawn. “ Oh, of course — how 
odd that I should notice pearls,” he drawled. ‘‘ Why, 
we've had ’em in our family — when I was a boy my 
mother used to give me hers to play with. She ——” 

“Be still, Ned! You don’t want people to think 
you're a lunatic, do you?” 

“Tt'll be all right if they think I’m a rich lunatic,” 
he answered placidly. 

Wainright, walking briskly, was well ahead of 
their more leisurely progress. He was waiting for 
them at the end of the corridor. “ Here’s the club, 
Ned,” he said, as delighted as a boy at the expression 
on Sears’s face. 

The latter had understood his gesture at a glance. 
They were on the threshold of a large round chamber, 
fringed on its whole circumference with a kind of 
cloister, lined with soft chairs. 

In the central portion, under a stained-glass dome, 
were half a dozen tables for roulette and hazard. Every 
seat was taken, and behind the intent players stood on- 
lookers, two and three deep. The place was filled to 
its capacity with gorgeously dressed humanity, moving, 
with a seeming aimlessness, from place to place, in an 
atmosphere heavy with scent and cigarette smoke. 
There was no sound save the swish of silk, the low 
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rustle of whispered conversation, like the leaves in an 
autumn breeze, and the ceaseless click of chips. It was 
almost like a scene flashed upon the screen of a cine- 
matograph, and but for the reality of the crisp new 
greenbacks in the hands of the thin-lipped croupiers, 
as theatric. 

Sears, thoroughly fascinated, took a position from 
which he could observe the play at one of the tables 
of hazard. He understood nothing of what was going 
on. With a gesture of exquisite grace, the croupier 
lifted the leather dice cup, revealing fate’s answer, 
gleaming white against the green baize of the table. 
His slim fingers moved deftly among the chips before 
him, gathering in some, leaving others, rearranging 
those at his elbow, — it was all incomprehensible to 
Sears. He gave up trying to understand the game and 
devoted his attention to the players. He tried futilely 
to discern those who won and those who lost. But 
they were all alike. Intent as rabbits before a snake, 
they sat unsmiling, their eyes strained for the chang- 
ing figures of the dice. If winning gave no pleasure, 
neither did losing seem to give them pain. Sears gave 
up his effort to read meaning into the emotionless faces 
of these men and women and tried to find it in the 
mask of the croupier. It was an interesting face, 
thin, almost ascetic, blank as a sheet of paper. If the 
eyes saw anything, they did not reveal it. There was 
neither amusement nor compassion, not even weariness 
for the spectacle they had seen so often. Black, they 
sparkled from the lights overhead, not from any light 
within. They were, thought Sears, like pins stuck in 
a potato, as inanimate, as meaningless in their pallid, 
expressionless expanse of countenance as the studs in 
the no less expressive expanse of shirt bosom. 

Lost in his speculation, he was startled when he felt 
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a touch on his sleeve. It was Wainright, smiling 
amusedly at his seriousness. 

“Come on, Ned,” he said in a hoarse whisper. 
“This is a piker game. No fun here.” 

Wondering, Sears followed him as he led the way 
slowly through the crush to the far side of the build- 
ing, where he held open a swinging, leather-covered 
door marked “ Private. ” 

Beyond lay a room not as large as the main hall, 
square where the other was round, and with only four 
tables in it, three of them being for roulette. But the 
most noticeable thing about it was the absence of 
women. It seemed oddly colorless, in consequence, — 
all black and white. And in place of the languor- 
ous mélange of scent was the acrid odor of cigar 
smoke. 

“ Only men in here, ” explained Wainright, clipping 
off the end of a Corona. “ And a stiffer game,” he 
added a moment later, as he moved over to the most 
crowded of the tables. 

The players, Sears quickly recognized, were of a 
different type. There were few young men among 
them, and those few of a youth defying precise specifi- 
cation. All had the copper complexions that bespoke 
the morning hour on the beach, but too many had 
heavy jowls, and their flesh hung over their collars in 
rolls not too healthfully. Their fingers, too, were sig- 
nificent. Sears watched them, as they reached for 
chips, or poised uncertainly over the numbers they 
purposed to play. They were strong fingers, and not 
very beautiful. Rare were the fingers, slender and 
supple, of the artist, as rare as the forehead and the 
lines between the eyes of the student. The fingers that 
played ceaselessly, as if animate in themselves over 
the polished surface of the board, were acquisitive 
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fingers, the fingers of men who held tight rein over 
other men, who made things of steel and wood and 
sold them, who grasped life roughly and wrung from 
it unfailingly what they wanted. 

Single-minded men they were, intent now on the 
little ball spinning in the mahogany bowl, as yesterday 
they had been intent on the rise and fall of buying 
power and to-morrow would be intent on the rise and 
fall of the stock market. It flashed over him that 
these men were not gambling in the hope of winning: 
they gambled for the sake of gambling. 

Wainright bore him out in the thought, pointing 
furtively at a dark, sullen-looking man, his big, strong 
teeth sunk deep into the stub of an unlighted cigar. 
“He lost seven thousand dollars last night,” whis- 
pered Wainright, quite casually. 

“Seven thousand dollars!” echoed Sears, instantly 
transferring the figure into the terms of his own life. 
“Tn one evening?” 

Wainright nodded. “ He’s got to spend his income 
somehow. That’s Abie Fishkind — you know, Fish- 
kind Brothers and Straus — men’s clothing. ”’ 

Sears gaped. He had seen the name on countless 
billboards. He had even yielded to their blandish- 
ments. The suit he had on, in fact, bore the famous 
label. He burned momentarily with a tepid wrath at 
the swarthy man, drawing in a handful of green chips 
with a gesture of weariness. There was something 
wrong, he thought vaguely, in a system which made it 
necessary for some men to “ spend their income some- 
how. ” 

But his resentment faded in new interests. Two 
men, white-haired and very serious, were poring over 
a table of figures. As each number came ‘up, they 
checked it carefully against theirs, and occasionally, 
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with an air of extreme deliberation, placed a chip 
or two on the board. 

Wainright caught his interest and chuckled. “ That’s 
another kind, Ned. The old chap with the scar’s Mah- 
lon Blackpool — owns most of the State of Montana, 
y know. ” 

Sears did not know, of course, but he nodded as if 
he did. “ They—they’re playing a system, aren’t 
they?” 

“Yes. And they always lose. But if Blackpool 
lost a thousand dollars, he’d take gas.” Wainright 
spoke with a certain tolerant contempt. Sears was not 
sure whether it was for the folly of playing a system, 
or for the niggardliness of one who magnified a thou- 
sand dollars into a sum of importance. 

A few minutes later, he decided it was the latter ; 
for Wainright, he discovered, had left him and was 
seated at one of the other tables. He went over and 
stood behind him. He was playing, he quickly realized, 
all the multiples of seven. Whether successfully or 
not, Sears could not tell. 

An hour or so later, however, he learned the truth. 
Wainright rose from ,his chair and yawned. “TI 
shouldn’t have done it,” he muttered, scowling slightly. 
“‘T’ve never won at that table yet.” 

“You — you lost?” Sears spoke a little hesitat- 
ingly. 

Wainright made a grimace. ‘Cleaned me out,” 
he answered curtly. ‘‘ God, what luck!” 

It was an impertinent question, Sears knew; but he 
was very curious. ‘“‘ How much?” 

Wainright manifestly considered it legitimate in- 
terest. ‘Oh, only two hundred,” he answered quickly. 
“ But I wasn’t growsing about that. It —it was only 
that I didn’t get a run for the money.” 
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“T see,’ murmured Sears, though he did not see in 
the least. Thoroughly bewildered by all that he had 
witnessed, he followed his brother-in-law into the main 
hall and rejoined the ladies. Deborah’s tired eyes 
lighted when she saw them. It was plain that she was 
eas to go. But Constance put her hand on her hus- 
band’s sleeve and looked up at him appealingly. 

“Let me have ten dollars, will you, Lym?” she 
said, in a curiously ingenuous way. 

Smiling indulgently, Wainright put his hand in his 
pocket. But the smile changed to an expression of 
surprise, and he brought out his hand empty. “ Sorry, 
Con —I thought I had some more change. But —” 

‘You can sign for it,” she suggested, her eyes fixed 
on a vacant chair at one of the hazard tables. 

' His face clouded at that, and he shook his head. 
“Nix on that. We pay as we go — here.” 

She shrugged her narrow white shoulders, as if the’ 
matter were of no consequence. “ Very well. Shall 
we go?” 

Sears, knowing that his wife was reluctant to ex- 
press what she felt, spoke for her. ‘I’m ready for 
bed — speaking for myself.” 

Constance, with a last reluctant look at the hazard 
table, suddenly remembered her responsibilities as a 
hostess. “Oh, of course,’ she cried compassionately. 
“You're all tired out — both of you.” 

As they stood on the porch of the Club, waiting for 
Lyman to bring up the car, Sears cast a last look at 
the scene they had just left. It was even more crowded 
and more animated than when they had arrived, and 
cars were continually driving up to discharge their 
passengers. He looked at his watch. It was five minutes 
after one. 


‘“ When do you sleep down here?” he queried. 
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Constance concealed a yawn with the tip of her fan. 
“Oh — in the mornings, usually,” she replied. 

Sears put his arm around his wife. “ Well, think 
you can stand it, peaches?” 

“Sleeping in the morning never bothered you, my 
‘dear,’ she answered, giving his fingers a playful 
squeeze. 


To Sears, the days which followed were like the 
colors in a kaleidoscope. Nothing, he found, was as it 
seemed. The gorgeous bougainvillea, dressing the 
landscape in fringes of fire, was scentless. Fruits, 
smiling an invitation to the hungry, were without 
flavor. When, on the porch of the Breakers, Con- 
stance pointed out a slender woman, garbed in white 
with a girdle of silver and black, as Mrs. Hector 
Beaupré — “ you know, the Beauprés of New York,” 
and beside her, in a relation of manifest intimacy, a 
stout woman with bad teeth and a voice like a saw 
going through knotty wood, who, Constance explained, 
was Mrs. Abe Fishkind, he found it quite in keeping 
with the other eccentricities of the flora and fauna of 
the place. Nature, he reflected, is irresistible: it is 
always in balance. Mrs. Beaupré had what Mrs. Fish- 
kind wanted, — and vice versa. It was inevitable that 
they exchange. 

Deborah, too, found many things over which to 
ponder. Being herself rich in a physical vigor which 
even the languorous Florida air could not wholly viti- 
ate, she marveled particularly at the wheel chairs. Not 
unnaturally, she found herself describing them in terms 
of the chemical laboratory. They made her think of a 
syphon, in which, as one vessel is emptied, the other 
fills. A similar phenomenon took place in the wheel 
chairs. Without any apparent means of communica- 
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tion, the obesity of the occupants of the chairs in- 
creased, and the slimness of the gentry of color who 
propelled them, also. She speculated whimsically 
upon how long this interchange of avoirdupois could 
continue before the operators would fade into nothing- 
ness. She decided that tragedies were averted only by 
the shortness of the season, and the transfer of obesity, 
in April, to White Sulphur. 

The beach and its Casino interested them both and 
furnished much material for discussion. The beach, 
as far as smooth sand and warm water and surf of 
just the right intensity was concerned, stretched for 
miles in either direction. But the only beach which 
was recognized as such was the few yards immediately 
in front of the Casino, and into this curiously sanctified 
spot the entire population of the place crowded itself 
uncomfortably every morning at eleven o'clock. From 
the verandah of the Casino, all the way out to deep 
water, jostled a surging mass of humanity. In its 
utilization of every inch of space, the spectacle was to 
be compared only with the littoral of the West Coast, 
in which the white sands are overlaid with a pulsating 
film of minute crabs. 

They found the etiquette of the beach amusing, — 
and a little puzzling in its paradoxes. Anticipating, as 
they had, complete divorcement from their own some- 
what puritanical standards, they were astonished to 
find them, on the contrary, not a little exceeded. Signs, 
conspicuously placed, enjoined a decorum which em- 
bodied tacit denial of the fact that legs have an in- 
tegument of flesh. 

“ Morally, it’s beautiful, of course,’ drawled Sears, 
stretched lazily in the hot sand. “ One-piece bathing 
suits would be very dangerous. But they ought to 
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have an aesthetic supervision, too. Look at that dream 
in black and white over there.’’ 

Deborah’s glance followed his pointing finger. 
“Dream? Id think nightmare would be a better 
word.” 

“Exactly. Even two pieces and stockings aren't 
nearly enough for her. Whereas — on the other hand 
—I have seen some — take that sylph in green silk. 
What a shame to make her wear stockings! What a 
shame to make her wear — anything!” 

“She's a movie actress,” said Deborah, tossing her 
head disdainfully. 

Sears’s reply was calm. ‘‘ That doesn’t affect her 
figure, my.dear.” 

Deborah’s interest, as was natural, was keenest as 
regards the opposite sex. ‘‘ Who’s that man?” she 
demanded suddenly, indicating a tall, well-proportioned 
man, deeply bronzed, with iron-gray hair and mus- 
tache, who was arranging a Japanese parasol for a 
woman in purple. 

“You'll be surprised to find that I know,” answered 
Sears with a chuckle. “I found out about him yester- 
day. His name is Magnusson —and he’s very rich.” 

“ Don’t you know anything distinctive about him?” 

“Well, you’ve seen that gorgeous nickelplate and 
mahogany speed-boat flitting about? That’s his. He 
goes in for horses in the summer.” 

“He’s awfully distinguished looking,” sighed De- 
borah. 

Sears nodded. ‘“ He’s a very enterprising gentle- 
man. He’s a wholesale bootlegger —runs a line of 
schooners up to New York, I’m told, and —” 

Deborah was amazed. ‘‘ You don’t mean it! Why, 
that woman in purple is Lady Brett-Gorman!” _ 

“A bootlegger of parts, herself.’ Sears lay back 
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in the sand, blinking up at the hot blue sky. “ Appar- 
ently she finds her English accent as cashable as a 
letter of credit. The young man from whom I buy my 
cigarettes informs me that she moves in the very best 
circles — and hasn’t paid a bill for two seasons. ”’ 

“What a gossip you are, Ned,” laughed Deborah. 

“Not at all, my dear. I’m merely a student of 
sociology. I find myself in the most democratic spot 
in America.” 

“ Democratic?” 

“Precisely! I tell you, my dear, it is a very inspir- 
ing thing to find our upper classes obeying so faithfully 
the request of our forefathers to remember the equality 
of man. I, a poor, obscure chemist, am treated as 
politely as Mr. Magnusson. It is very beautiful. No, 
there are no class distinctions here. Mrs. What’s-her- 
name, the queen-consort of the cloak-and-suit trade, 
sweats pearls from every pore. But she’ll smile at 
you, if she sees you. Yes, it is very beautiful!” 

“T think the sun has gone to your head,” laughed 
Deborah, rising. ‘ You’d better go in now, Ned.” 

“There is truth in your words, my dear,” agreed 
Sears, following her. “ The procession is quite out of 
step with me!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Constance entertained successfully because she left 
the diversion of her guests very largely to themselves. 
Meal hours were conveniently elastic, and the car was 
always available for transportation. Sears troubled 
her a little, at first, because he had no interest in golf 
or tennis, but showed an evident preference for solitary 
rambles through the jungle or along the shore. She 
gave up, finally, trying to provide entertainment for 
him, and let him pursue pleasure in his own way. 

“He'll be quite happy,’ Deborah assured her. 
“ He’s tired, you know. Just let him look at the peo- 
ple, and read, and drowse, and he'll be content.” 

“ All right, if you say so,’’ agreed Constance, still 
a little doubtful. “ You know best, I suppose.”’ 

“T ought to,’ laughed Deborah. “I’ve lived with 
him a number of years. ” 

Lyman had shared Constance’s doubts regarding 
Sears. But the necessity of going up to Jacksonville 
for a few days on a business matter had postponed his 
taking any action. Action, in his case, consisted of a 
week’s fishing trip down around Long Key. Sears, 
dreading the prospect, was enormously relieved at 
Lyman’s departure. Something, he felt hopefuly, 
might come up to prevent the fishing excursion. Every 
delay reduced its probability. 

Deborah presented no difficulties for her hostess. 
With tennis at the Poinciana or the Everglades in the 
morning, followed by a plunge in the surf, and a round 
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of golf at the Country Club in the afternoon, with per- 
haps a dance or two at the Cocoanut Grove, she nod- 
ded over the cards at night, making egregious blunders 
and finally being carried off to bed, thoroughly tired 
and amazingly contented. 

Her pallor quickly gave place to a warm brown, and 
to Constance’s watching eyes, the years seemed to slip 
from her like an old cloak. Secretly, her sister found 
cause for envy: why, she wondered, was there not as 
much gayety in her own laugh as there was in Debo- 
rah’s? The question defied her efforts to answer it. 

In proportion as Deborah renewed her interest in 
people, as such, and regardless of their significance, 
Sears lost his. At no time very social, he quickly 
wearied of the crowded, colorful pageant of amuse- 
ment and turned to the books he now found the time 
to read. 

But even reading, he found, was difficult. A subtle 
lassitude had stolen through his veins, and he found 
that he mused rather more than he read. He liked to 
lie on the sand, or in a hammock under the whispering 
palmettos, and merely dream. Like an all but forgot- 
ten name, he was dimly conscious that he was idle — 
futile — wasting precious time. But the witchery of 
the tropic sunshine was upon him, binding him fast 
with invisible cords. Idleness lost its opprobrium, 
futility implied an obligation which he had forgotten, 
and the precious gold of time was transmuted into 
leaden inconsequentiality, Like an opium eater, dreams 
became to him reality. 

It was not always easy to find solitude,—a spot 
where the ceaseless throb of syncopation could not be 
heard. But, by a process of elimination, he ultimately 
found a curious community of interest with the fish- 
ermen, not those aggressive men like Wainright, inter- 
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ested only in large fish or large quantities, but rather 
with the humbler sort, — small boys, doddering, feeble 
old men, surreptitiously chewing tobacco, and thrifty 
trippers from the hinterlands of West Palm Beach, 
who sat for long hours in peaceful silence on the pier, 
now and then catching a spot or a sea eel, engaging in 
endless whispered debate as to just what they had 
caught and unconcerned with the contempt in which 
real fishermen held them. 

Among those folk Sears found his pleasantest hours. 
He had provided himself with a little folding canvas 
stool, and taking his book, of an afternoon, he would 
relax, mentally as well as physically. When the sun 
went down, and an anxious glance at his watch ap- 
prised him that he must hurry to join the others at 
the Grove for tea, he was likely to discover that his 
book had remained on his lap unopened, — at best 
with a page or two read. But as he yawned and 
stretched himself, and folded up his chair, he was well 
content. He reflected on the truth the poet had dis- 
covered, —that there was a pleasure in being mad 
that none but madmen knew. 

On one such afternoon, he was reclining comfort- 
ably in his chair, absorbed for the moment in a book 
whose fascination outweighed his indolence. It was 
Beebe’s ‘‘On the.Edge of the Jungle, ” and the author’s 
scientific precision, so extraordinarily expressed in 
whimsical humor, found him aroused and responsive. 
So absorbed was he that he did not feel a light touch 
on his shoulder. It was not until he heard his own 
name whispered in his ear that he looked up in startled 
bewilderment. 

“ For goodness’ sake — Martha!” 

Martha Noble stood smiling down at him, “ Have 
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I changed so much, Ned?. You act as if I were a 
ghost.” 

“You haven’t changed a particle,’ he cried; “ but 
where in the world did you come from?” 

She accepted his proffer of the canvas stool, while 
he found a place on a pile of boards beside her. “I’m 
here with the Casses,” she explained. ‘“‘ And you?” 

“With Con and Lyman. Did you think we had a 
house, or something? ” 

“ Still determined on a life of poverty, are you, 
Ned?” Her black eyes sparkled with the whimsical 
irony he remembered so well. 

“And you?” he demanded. ‘“ What of you, 
Martha? You always interested me, you know. But 
somehow —”’ 

She finished his sentence for him. ‘ You never hear 
of me, eh? No, you wouldn’t, of course. They never 
forgave me for leaving Freddie. I was altogether too 
honest about it. And they resent most, I think, the 
fact that I’ve been very happy ever since.” 

“ Married again?” 

She shook her head. “A singed dog, Ned —” 

He looked at her contemplatively. ‘“‘ Cynical as 
ever, aren't you?”’ 

She looked down at the question and pursued an 
imaginary tracery with the tip of her parasol. . “ Per- 
haps that is the right word,” she mused. “ But I’m 
not sure — not at all sure.’’ Suddenly she looked up. 
“But tell me, Ned — what’s this gossip I hear about 
Connie?” 

“Gossip?” His surprise was genuine. 

She studied him doubtfully. “ You haven’t been 
here long enough, have you, Ned, to discover what a 
socialistic place this isc’ ) 

“ Socialistic? ” 
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“Oh, not in the economic sense, of course. I sup- 
pose I should have said communistic.” 

“Communistic? What are you talking about?” 

She smiled amusedly at his bewilderment. “My 
dear boy, the people in Connie’s set are more commu- 
nistic than the most advanced of the Russians. There 
is practically no private ownership — of wives.” 

Sears slapped his thigh with a burst of appreciative 
laughter. ‘‘ By George, I don’t wonder they disap- 
prove of you, Martha! You—” 

“It’s not what I say,” she interrupted him calmly. 
“Tt’s the fact that I say it. They all think it.” 

He reverted to her first question. ‘‘ You said there 
Was some gossip about Connie? ”’ 

She nodded. “ That old affair with Bertie Culver. 
They say it’s gotten hotter than ever down here. You 
knew he was here?” 

“Yes. I’ve seen him several times. Nice-looking 
chap, isn’t he?” 

“Very. And as unmoral as one of those fishes. 
Constance will burn her pretty fingers, if she doesn’t 
look out. Lyman lacks a sense of humor.” 

“ They’ve had some rows over it,”’ admitted Sears, 
frowning. ‘‘ It — it gives me a pain!” 

“ Naturally. But you aren’t familiar with the emo- 
tion of jealousy, Ned.” 

He bit his lip reflectively. “It’s an emotion I don’t 
understand,’’ he confessed. “I mean, that kind of 
jealousy. I suppose I’d be jealous enough if Deb told 
me she liked somebody else better than she liked 
me. But I can’t see her catching two fish at the same 
time.” 

“You'll have to explain that, Ned, ” laughed Martha. 
“T know nothing about fish.” 

“ Oh, I mean, this having ‘affairs.’ It— it’s dis- 
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gusting! What’s the matter with the.world, Martha? 
All its blood has turned to water.” 

“T’ll wager you’re going to say something about 
the ‘ good old days’?”’ 

He nodded vehemently. ‘‘ Why not? There was a 
time when they stoned people for adultery. That, of 
‘course, was very unkind and intolerant. But least 
there was adultery, and it took a sort of courage to be 
unfaithful. But now — good lord, if there is anything 
so vigorous as adultery, it doesn’t require any courage. 
We've become so tolerant that nothing matters. Things 
used to be right, or they were wrong. We laugh at 
that now. Life’s all gray —neutral— stupid. No- 
body believes in hell any more than they believe in 
heaven. I tell you, Martha, the world’s like a big sun- 
flower — gorgeous, beautiful, after a fashion, but use- 
less, without perfume — oh, you know what I mean.” 

“ Like a sunflower — not a bad picture, Ned,” she 
agreed thoughtfully. ‘ But you’re speaking only of 
the upper crust, you know.” 

“T knew you'd say that,” he cried. ‘‘ But it isn’t 
true. It isn’t only the upper crust. It’s the whole 
world. The lower crust takes its cue from the upper. 
The kind of life that Connie and Lym lead is the kind 
of life that the laborer leads in so far as he can. Oh, 
I see it with the boys and girls in my classes. Do you 
think they’re interested in education? Not they! Well, 
even in the good old days you laugh about, I don’t sup- 
pose boys and girls were much interested in education. 
Children are always children. But that’s the point. 
They used to be children entirely. Now they’re chil- 
dren only as to knowledge of things worth while. 
They're as wise as serpents in things that aren’t worth 
while. The girls have painted faces — which doesn’t 
matter, because they do wear sensible clothes — but 
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they haven’t any souls — which matters a lot. And 
the boys —I don’t care if they think chemistry dull 
and me a tiresome old babbler — but it hurts to see 
them headed straight for a hard, cold, and very bored 
old age. And that’s just what they’re headed for.” 

“ Aren’t you a little bitter, Ned?” 

He was silent at the accusation, staring at the dis- 
tant meeting-line of sea and sky. ‘“ Perhaps,” he 
said finally. “I suppose it’s my consciousness of fail- 
ure as a teacher. I’m hired to rouse them —and I 
don’t. It’s only human, isn’t it, to blame them rather 
than myself? Even though as a teacher I know I’m a 
complete washout.” 

“IT never knew you to be so pessimistic,’ she ex- 
claimed, genuinely surprised. 

“T am pessimistic,’ he admitted. “TI feel like I did 
when I gave Tig a little microscope — and he traded 
it to another lad for a toy steam engine. There’s a 
picture of life for you! The whole darned world, as I 
see it, is ready to trade its microscopes for steam en- 
gines. Lord, Martha, science has made great strides 
in the last century — or rather, mechanics has. Think 
of the inventions we use that our grandfathers never 
dreamed of. But I think that we’ll move faster in the 
next decade than we’ve ever moved before.” 

She surveyed him curiously. ‘Then why so pessi- 
mistic? Really, Ned, you baffle me. First you com- 
plain because of the world’s stupidity. And then you 
say —”’ 

He slapped his book impatiently. “I wish I could 
talk so people could understand me! I’m trying to say 
that scientific progress and human stupidity are my 
justification for pessimism. Take labor-saving ma- 
chinery first. We're doing muscle work by electricity. 
What took our grandfathers hours, we do in minutes. 
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In industry, we’ve shortened hours, made ‘ work’ take 
on a new meaning altogether. But are the workmen 
any happier? No. The easier work becomes, the more 
they sulk in their trades unions and complain. We've 
made it possible to buy automobiles for a few dollars 
—and killed all joy in honest craftsmanship. Is it a 
fair exchange? Even when we use scientific knowledge 
for moral purposes, we get deeper into the mud. The 
physiologists have demonstrated the badness of alco- 
hol. So we take it away —and our lingering respect 
for law with it.” 

Martha’s forehead had become wrinkled with per- 
plexity as she tried to follow his rapid words. 
“cc But a a9 

“Wait a minute. Let me finish. I want you to 
understand why I, as a scientist — not a moralist, you 
understand — am pessimistic. I mentioned machinery 
in industry. Take the home. It’s clearer there. Wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, telephone — labor 
savers, time savers of all kinds. You can measure the 
social status of a home by the number of machines it 
has in it. The upper crust, as you call it, has them all. 
Every job is done in a fraction of the time it used to 
take. But what do they do with the time they save — 
I ask you — what do they do with it?” 

She was silent at his question. It was one she had 
asked herself, and never successfully answered. He 
went on presently. He was stretched full length on 
the boards, looking up at the sky, his head cushioned 
on his hands. 

“ They’re like Tig with his steam engine. They’re 
fascinated with the machines, enslaved by them — quite 
without any idea of what to do with them. They think 
they own the machines — but the machines own them. 
That’s why I wonder, sometimes, whether it’s worth 
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while to give them more toys till they've mastered the 
ones they have. Why, Martha, we’re right on the 
brink of tremendous things in power transmission! 
What we do now with electricity is primitive compared 
to what we'll have in a few years. Generated at the 
mine mouth — tremendous increase in the use of water 
power — million-volt transmission lines —why, the 
poorest home will be electrified throughout. But what’s 
the use — what’s the use?” 

“T can’t answer you,” laughed Martha. “ You 
paint the so-called human race in sorry colors.” 

“Well — hasn’t it made a mess of things?” he de- 
manded, sitting upright. ‘‘ Hasn’t it? The more you 
give it, the less it knows how to use it. I tell you, 
Martha, it’s worth thinking about. The average life 
expectancy of a baby in Juda was about twenty, I 
suppose. We've pushed it up to sixty-five. But have 
we produced a man of anything like the stature of 
Jesus? Typhoid and smallpox killed the Greeks like 
flies. We're in a fair way to eliminate both. But have 
we done anything in architecture or sculpture to match 
the Pericleans? In Elizabeth’s time, no man of middle 
age had all his teeth. But where do you see signs of a 
Shakespeare in our time? We've lengthened life, made 
it safer, more comfortable, more leisurely — but what 
have we added to it?”’ 

“You've been doing a good deal of thinking, haven’t 
you, Ned?” she asked gently. 

He nodded. ‘“ That’s all I’ve done down here,” he 
admitted, with a little smile. Then his face darkened 
again. ‘“ Take this radio thing,” he exclaimed. “A 
perfect example! When I say I haven't one, peo- 
ple look at me as if I’d said I didn’t brush my teeth. 
But what do they do with this latest toy that science 
has given them? Why, they'll sit half the night, listen- . 
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ing like savages to a medicine man, to bad music, stale 
news — and weather reports. The fact that the music 
is bad or the news stale doesn’t matter — it’s the fact 
that it comes from Newark that makes them hug their 
silly bodies with glee. Newspapers made ’em quit 
reading, the movies made them quit listening, and now, 
I suppose, we’ll have the death rattle of thinking. Every 
advance of science seems to mark another step in the 
process of turning the human mind into a machine.” 

“ But the war, Ned —the war?” she cried defen- 
sively. ‘‘ How do you explain that?” 

“Explain it?” he repeated, puzzled. “ What is 
there to explain?” 

“That wasn’t mechanical, surely. There was ideal- 
ism, there. No machine would do what men did — 
cheerfully.” 

He nodded slowly. ‘ You’re quite right. That was 
the only thing about the war that saved it from idiocy. 
Oh, don’t mistake me,” he said hurriedly, catching her 
expression. “I believed in the war. I did my share 
of the killing —rather more than most, I fancy. I 
fired test tubes — but a test tube can be deadly, you 
know. Oh, I believed in it, all right. I thought we 
were on the right side. I still do. And I know that 
whatever the motives of kings and business men may 
have been, the lad on the street went into it with a 
spirit altogether fine. We Americans reached our high- 
est point, I think, in 1917 and 1918. The women, 
particularly. But ——” 

“ The people I’m staying with are still living in those 
days,” said Martha softly. ‘‘ Their only son was killed 
in the Argonne. They can’t get over it.”’ 

Sears made a savage gesture toward the shore, lined 
with white, pink-roofed houses. ‘“ And he might have 
been spared — for that!” 
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“ He was a splendid chap,’ murmured Martha. “ As 
fine as they come.” 

“Who did the finest thing a man can do — died for 
his convictions. What’s more, died while he still had 
them. And if he’d come back, still with his idealism, 
he'd either have turned sour, or lost the ideals he had. 
If he were poor, he’d find himself forgotten — the 
world quite recovered from its debauch of sentiment. 
Hidden away in some filthy hospital, perhaps. Or beg- 
ging on the streets he had offered his life for. You’ve 
seen the picture, I think.” 

She nodded sorrowfully. ‘“ It’s the same in Europe.” 

“Your young friend would be rich,’”’ Sears went 
on, in the same mordant tone. “ He’d come back to 
luxury. But he’d take off his ideals with his uniform 
— have to, in self-defense. Oh, I know — he’d do the 
things that the people around him did. And if he 
talked about the war, he’d talk lightly —the way Ly- 
man does. Can you imagine Lyman ever breathing a 
word of his emotions the night before that attack at 
Fismes that got him the D. S. C.? But do you suppose 
he didn’t have emotions? And do you suppose they 
weren't the finest kind of emotions? But he wouldn’t 
dare voice them. He wouldn’t if he dared. He’s 
ashamed of them, Martha — he’s ashamed of them. 
That’s the tragedy of it!” 

“You must meet Mr. Cass,” exclaimed Martha. 
“ T know he’d like to talk to you about Jim. He feels 
a good deal the way you do.” 

“T’d like to meet him,” said Sears, with a singular 
earnestness. ‘“‘ You see —I guess you never knew it, 
Martha — but I, well, I know how Mr. Cass feels, all 
right. I had a young brother who — died of the flu 
at Brest. Yes, I know.” 

“ Mr. Cass speaks often of how people forget,” said 
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Martha after a sympathetic pause. “ It — it’s sort of 
an obsession with him.” 

“T understand that too,” said Sears curtly. 

“He thinks we ought to have reminders of sacri- 
fices like Jim’s.” 

“ He’s quite right.” 

“ He’s going to tear down a building he owns in one 
of the poorer districts of Pittsburgh and put a memorial 
fountain in its place.” 

“Tt ought to be in a rich district — not a poor one, ” 
muttered Sears. 

“Oh, it will be sort of a little park, you see, where 
the children —”’ 

“ Where the children of the poor can play, and re- 
membering our heroic dead, themselves grow up to be 
likewise, eh? No, Martha — you're all wrong. They 
won't take your friend Jim — dead —as their stan- 
dard: they'll take chaps like Lyman — living — only 
they'll never know about that night before Fismes. 
They'll only see his success and his wealth. No, put 
your fountains and your parks where Northie Wain- 
right and his kind will see them. What they think 
and what they are is what the children of the poor are 
going to think and be.” 

Martha smiled. “ You'll have to tell that to Mr. 
Cass. I’m not building it, you know.” 

“T’d tell him more than that,” growled Sears. “I 
can think of better memorials than granite fountains.” 

“For instance? ” 

“How much money is he putting into it?” 

“Oh —a hundred thousand dollars, maybe. He’s 
very wealthy, you know.” 

“Good God! A hundred thou — why, Martha — 
think what you could do with all that money?” 

“What J could do?”’ 
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“Oh, you in the general sense, of course. I mean 
— instead of throwing it away on a silly fountain.”’ 

“You seem to have a better idea, Ned.” 

“Oh, your friend’s idea is right enough,” admitted 
Sears reluctantly. “I have nothing against monu- 
ments. The world needs the sentiment they represent, 
lord knows. But — he could get the sentiment, and at 
the same time make his money work harder than it 
ever worked before.” 

“ But his idea isn’t commercial, Ned!” 

“1 don’t mean in that sense. But look here, Martha.” 
He hesitated, a doubtful expression in his eyes. ‘‘ I — 
you ll forgive me if I talk shop, won’t you?” 

She smiled, nodding. ‘Every man to his trade, 
Ned.” 

“ Right. Well, suppose, instead of putting his money 
into brick and mortar, he put it into brains. Suppose 
he endowed a research laboratory—not chemical, 
necessarily — biology, if you like — pure science, even. 
Took some chap and said, ‘ Here, young fellow, I’m 
going to pay your living for the rest of your life. All 
you have to do to earn your keep is to work and study 
and find out new things about the world we live in. If 
you don’t find anything, well and good. If you find 
something useful—a cure for cancer, let’s say — 
that'll be well and good too. The point is, it won't 
matter whether you find anything or not. All I ask of 
you is that you hunt.’” 

Martha broke into a laugh. ‘‘ Ned — you're a mon- 
omaniac!” 

“Not at all,” he answered earnestly. ‘“I—no, 
you're right. I ama monomaniac, of course. But hang 
it all, I’ve got a good case, Martha — an unanswerable 
case. Your friend’s a practical man, I take it. He 
must be, or he wouldn’t be rich. He hasn’t many years 
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left. He can’t take his money with him. Couldn’t 
he be made to see the plain common sense of hitching 
his ability to get money to some other chap’s ability to 
get knowledge? I'll bet he could. I’d like to talk to 
him. He probably thinks that discovery is a matter 
of luck. Hasn’t much regard for science, and all that. 
Well, discovery is a matter of luck, unfortunately. 
That’s why the old world moves so darned slowly. If 
the money getters would line up behind the knowledge 
getters, and all pull together in a definite, well-organ- 
ized plan, we’d raise the standards of human life 
higher than the most fantastic imagination ever 
dreamed they could be raised.” He paused, a little 
breathless with his sudden enthusiasm. 

“Go on,” urged Martha. ‘ Don’t stop.” 

“You think I’m mad, of course,’ he said rue- 
fully. “But ’'m not, Martha—truly I’m not. [Tm 
suggesting no idle dream. The idea proved itself 
during the war. Remember how everybody was call- 
ing for wonderful inventions — submarine detectors, 
poison gas and all that? Every tinker in the land set 
himself to win the war. Those chaps in Washington 
were simply deluged with schemes. But there wasn’t 
one that was worth a dime, Martha — not one!” 

“ But there were new inventions,” protested Martha. 

He nodded. ‘‘ There were, of course. I had some- 
thing to do with one of them, myself. But the sig- 
nificant thing is that everything workable came from 
professionals. There wasn’t any inspiration about it. 
Certain things were wanted. Certain men were set to 
work to provide them. They wanted a gas with cer- 
tain definite characteristics. They told us chemists 
exactly what they were. We went to work and we 
got it. Remember the naval battles down off the 
coast of Chili—in 1917, wasn’t it? You probably 
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wonder what the British fleet was doing so far from 
home. Well, they were keeping the Germans from 
getting the nitrates they had to have. They sank the 
German ships, all right, but the Germans kept on with 
the war, because, when they had to, they set to work 
and learned how to get nitrogen from the air. And 
the ultimate result is that every bit of food that we 
eat comes out of the ground fertilized with nitrates 
secured from the air. Organized research, Martha 
— oh, if there were only more men like Carnegie and 
Rockefeller ! ”’ 

“Tm certainly going to have you talk to Mr. Cass,” 
cried Martha. “I know you'd interest him.” 

A curiously thoughtful expression crossed Sears’ 
face. “Cass. You know, that name’s oddly familiar.” 

“He’s a rather well-known man.” 

“Tn what line?” 

“Well, he has a great many interests. For one 
thing, he’s President of the Federal Chemical.” 

“That’s it!” Sears stiffened as if by an electric 
shock, and his face grew dark. ‘So that’s the chap, 
eh.” 

“You know him?” Martha was amazed at the sud- 
den change in her companion. 

“T have reason to,” he growled, through clenched 
teeth. Slowly he shook his head. “I don’t think your 
friend could be made to listen to any appeal of altruism, 
Martha. He’s a practical man —and he'll put up his 
granite fountain, all right.” 

He spoke with such restrained bitterness that she 
hesitated to press him for an explanation. But 
curiosity got the better of her caution. “Why do 
you speak of him like that, Ned?” 

He was silent for a moment, picking moodily at 
slivers in the planks on which he sat. Then, quite 
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briefly, he recounted the rise and fall of his hopes for 
Searite. ‘I suppose I shouldn’t hate this man Cass,” 
he said thoughtfully, at the end. ‘As a reasonable 
being, I don’t. But—no one’s altogether reasonable, 
is he? ” 

“You poor lad,’ she murmured sympathetically, 
when he had finished the narrative. “ It was too bad!” 

“Tt wasn’t so awfully pleasant,” said Sears, with 
a grimace. ‘Still,’ he added philosophically, “I 
might never have found the stuff—and that would 
have been much worse!” 

Martha glanced at the little watch on her wrist. 
“T’m afraid I’ve got to leave you, Ned,’ she said 
regretfully. “And I’ve enjoyed talking to you so 
much.” 

He folded up the stool and followed her. “I think 
you did more listening than talking,” he grinned. “I 
had a sort of conversational jag — but I always did 
like to talk to you, Martha!” 

“Thank you, Ned. May I compliment you by say- 
ing that I esteem that an extreme compliment? ”’ 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” he murmured pensively. “I 
—I wish I could understand people better!” 

“Don’t you?” 

He shook his head wearily. ‘‘ No, I guess I lack a 
sense of humor—or something. The things that 
interest me seem to bore them. They call me a high- 
brow, and I don’t know what. It’s very odd, because 
I never thought of myself that way. And on the other 
hand, I can’t, for the life of me, get interested in the 
things they talk about. They talk a lot, and they laugh, 
and they seem to have such a good time — and I can 
only wonder.” ‘ 

“Don’t you worry about that, Ned,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand to him. “ They’re simply covering 
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up. I think most of them laugh to keep from weeping 
— weeping at their own stupidity!” 

“Maybe so,” he muttered, obviously unconvinced. 
“But when the world’s so full of interesting things 
to talk about, I don’t see why they act as if it was bad 
manners to drag them in.” 

“ Bluff, Ned dear,” laughed Martha. “ They try to 
make you ashamed of yourself before you can make 
them ashamed of themselves.” 

“It’s very odd,” he repeated. “I don’t understand 
ii? 

They parted in front of the Casino, Martha to take 
a wheel chair, and Sears, with his book tucked under 
his arm, to stroll leisurely along the Ocean Road 
toward the Wainright house. 

Martha, from her chair, watched him until he dis- 
appeared from view. Her lips were curved in an 
inscrutable little smile. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Sears viewed the preparations for the annual costume 
ball at the Everglades with increasing disfavor. To 
Constance, he intimated feebly that the prospect of 
making wassail in disguise did not please him. She 
merely laughed. To Deborah he was more forcible. 
“Damn it all,’ he stormed, ‘‘I don’t want to -vear a 
costume! I —TI don’t want to go at all!” 

“Your costume is all provided,’ she answered 
serenely. “And you'll enjoy it after you get there.” 

‘“‘ What’s my costume going to be?” he asked, after 
a sulky pause. 

Deborah chuckled. ‘Little Boy Blue.” 

He turned and surveyed himself in the pier glass. 
“Little Boy BI—, oh, good lord!” In helpless wrath 
he marched out of the room, slamming the door behind 
him. 

Lyman offered him small comfort. ‘I don’t like 
to make an ass of myself any more than you,” he 
explained. ‘‘ But we've got to fall in line, my lad.” 

“You're not forced to go as Little Boy Blue,” 
snapped Sears peevishly. 

“No—Tm merely a Boy Scout,” groaned Wain- 
right. ‘‘ You’ve got nothing on me, old dear.” 

Sears burst into a laugh. “ You win, Lyman! If 
you've nerve enough to appear publicly as a—as 
a ” He collapsed in helpless mirth. 

“Well, I guess we can get by,” said Wainright 
philosophically. He winked broadly. “ There’s only 
one thing to do, Ned — we've got to get full of hops!” 
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Sears nodded in solemn agreement. “I suppose we 
do,” he sighed mournfully. ‘“ They’ve driven us into 
it. But oh — I'll not be well the next day!” 

“Cheer up, son.” Wainright slapped him on the 
back. ‘Just leave everything to me, and you'll be all 
right.” 

The Wainright house echoed with laughter the night 
of the ball. A number of people had been invited to 
dine, and the children, hanging in theoretical conceal- 
ment from the balcony, added their giggles to the 
laughter, bass and soprano, with which the guests 
» encountered each other. 

The patio presented a colorful spectacle. Against 
a background of magenta blossoms in green foliage, 
with the soft gray of the wall like a sort of horizon 
behind, mingled pirates in scarlet and yellow, a nut- 
brown monk, an oriental potentate in silver and tur- 
quoise satin, an Ethiopian in clinking anklets, his 
gleaming black a high note against the chaos of color. 

Constance and Deborah, costumed as Chinese prin- 
cesses, in coats and trousers delicately embroidered in 
an arabesquery of vivid but softly harmonious colors, 
greeted the guests as they arrived. Lyman was busy 
in the butler’s pantry with his share of the arrange- 
ments. Sears, his last-minute protests effectually over- 
ruled by his wife — overruled, in fact, in a fashion 
surprisingly stern — stood at the head of the stairs, 
fully arrayed, but hesitating. 

At last, with a sigh, he descended and mingled with 
the chattering throng. To his surprise — indeed, a 
little to his chagrin — not the slightest attention was 
accorded him. He took his place to one side, thoroughly 
ill at ease, flaming with inward rage when he discov- 
ered that the blue satin knickerbockers of Little Boy 
Blue lacked pockets in which to place one’s hands. A 
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glance, quite accidental, at his silk-sheathed shins hor- 
rified him. Thereafter, he kept his eyes elevated. 

Wainright, his task completed, found him presently 
and dragged him from his self-imposed isolation. 
“ Great fishes, Ned —this isn’t a funeral!” he cried, 
his deep voice echoing in the patio, and to Sears’s 
disgust turning all eyes upon him. 

“Til Boy Blue wants a drink!” bellowed old 
Colonel Bumstead, who was garbed, quite unconscious 
of the incongruity, as a mitred bishop. 

“ Drink for Little Boy Blue,’’ echoed young Mes- 
servy, a type of the financial parasite that Sears par- . 
ticularly disliked. As the pilot fish lives on the belly 
of the shark, he was always to be found closely in the 
wake of opulence. 

Sears found a glass being pressed into his hand. He 
tasted gingerly of the contents, and then, like a man 
trembling on the brink of a precipice, sighed — and 
drained it at a gulp. 

“That’s the stuff!” cried Wainright approvingly. 
“Have another, ol’ boy.” It was evident that Wain- 
right had been giving adequate sampling to his own 
concoction. 

Sears made a feeble protest but treated the second 
glass as he had treated the first. A minute later he 
grew conscious of a warm glow stealing through his 
veins. The laughter sounded more musically in his 
ears. The colors grew more beautiful. How funny 
Colonel Bumstead’s jokes were! And young Messervy 
— people were quite right about it— he was good- 
looking — oh, very! 

Accidentally, he glanced down at his silk-stockinged 
calves —and giggled delightedly. “Lil Boy Blue,” 
he murmured, suddenly very well pleased with his 
costume, He found a cigarette in his blouse, begged 
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a light from a man he had never seen before, and went 
in pursuit of Lyman. 

“T am ready,” he announced solemnly, when he 
found him, “to accept a dividend from your shaker.” 

Dinner, very much to his surprise, passed altogether 
agreeably. The perfect stranger on his left was very 
beautiful and very witty, and what was even more 
pleasing, very appreciative of his own sallies. 

When they rose from the table and adjourned to the 
patio for coffee, he decided that his fair companion 
should remain in anonymity no longer. “I think,” he 
said, as if he had deliberated the matter for a long 
time, “I ought to know your name.” 

“T doubt if it will mean anything to you,” she 
laughed. “I’m Mrs. Geoffrey Hilliard.” 

“Oh?” He made no secret of the fact that it did 
mean nothing to him. ‘Well, I’m i 

“Oh, I know who you are. You see, Martha 
Noble’s staying with us, and 4 

“Then you're Mildred — Mildred Cass?” 

“None other. And my father is Warburton Cass.” 

“ And your brother?” 

She nodded, but said nothing. 

“ T should like to meet your father,” he said presently. 
“T—J think I should like particularly to meet him 
to-night.” 

“ Why to-night?” 

Sears contemplated the glass of chipped ice which 
a waitress had placed on the tabouret before him. 
“ Because,’ he said slowly, “inhibitions are being 
removed, and my tongue — well, it’s an inelegant word, | 
but it waggles.” 

She smiled understandingly. “ You’re not much of 
a drinker, I take it?” 
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“On two grounds—my pocketbook and my 
stomach.” 

“Not on principle, then?” 

He lit a cigarette and tossed the match away with 


a gesture of disgust. “I can’t see why drinking, or 
not drinking, should be elevated to the dignity of a 
principle.” 


“What a droll idea!” 

“ Not half as droll as most of the ideas about pro- 
hibition,” he declared, taking up the whisky bottle and 
pouring the beryl-colored fluid into her glass until 
she stopped him with an upraised finger. “ Would you 
vote to repeal the Volstead act?” 

“ N-n-no—I don’t think I would.” 

“Just so! And isn’t that droll? No * ne 
silenced her with a gesture, when she made an effort 
to speak. ‘‘ You’re going to tell me how it’s benefited 
the working classes and all that. You ii 

“ But statistics show,” she expostulated, “that pro- 
hibition has ——’”’ 

Constance, flitting conscientiously from group to 
group, joined them at this juncture. ‘‘ Heavens!” 
she cried, in a dismay not altogether assumed. 
“You're not talking about prohibition? ”’ 

Mrs. Hilliard sighed her relief at the diversion, but 
Sears was not to be thus cowed so readily. ‘“ Of course 
we were talking about it,” he cried, pounding noise- 
lessly on the arm of his wicker chair. “ And why 
shouldn’t we? ”’ 

“Tt is pretty well threshed out,’’ murmured Mrs. 
Hilliard. 

Sears shook his head in vigorous denial. “I’m 
inclined to think that it’s the biggest single question in 
the world to-day. We don’t discuss it near enough.” 

“T think it’s just too lovely here for words, Con- 
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nie,’ said Mrs. Hilliard, with calculated irrelevance. 
“ And the dinner was perfect.’’ 

“ How do you like our moon?” Constance pointed 
to the far wall of the patio, which was bathed in a 
soft blue radiance. ‘‘ Lyman fixed it up himself. It’s 
worthy of Belasco, don’t you think?” 

Mrs. Hilliard nodded. “It is clever. How did you 
ever think of it?” 

Sears blinked perplexedly. ‘‘ Has Lyman extended 
his operations to the moon? What are you talking 
about?” 

“Look up there — silly.” Constance extended a slim 
forefinger toward the roof of the house. Just above 
the eaves, concealed in a corner made by the chimney, 
was an electric projector with a blue lens. “ We can 
have moonlight to order, now.” 

Sears sighed his amazement. ‘ Will wonders never 
cease! Do you mean to say that all this — this 4 
he waved his arm helplessly. 

Constance laughed. ‘‘ Why, the real moon hasn’t 
even come up yet.” 

He shook his head, staring at his empty glass. 
“ Artificial moonlight — and laughter from a bottle. 


Ah, me!” 
“Have another highball, Ned,’ said Constance 
practically. ‘‘ You'll be in tears in a minute. Come 


on, Mildred. We've got one bridge table. We need 
you for a second.” 

Mrs. Hilliard looked doubtfully at Sears. Con- 
stance caught her expression. ‘“ Oh, don’t bother about 
him. If he’s too much of a high-brow for cards, let 
him pay the penalty.” 

“It’s not that it’s too high,’ murmured Sears. “It’s 
not high enough.” 

When the ladies left him, he wandered, alone, out 
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into the garden behind the house. The laughter from 
within reached him only faintly. It was very still. 
Only the palms kept up their incessant whispering. A 
parrot squawked a throaty protest when the branch 
upon which it was sleeping was dislodged. A cricket 
squeaked his amusement at the incident, and an echo 
came softly from the underbrush. Though he was 
alone, and it was very still, Sears knew that countless 
eyes were upon him. 

He looked up at the velvet blackness of the sky, 
the blacker for the cold radiance of the stars. There 
was a kind of glow behind a bank of clouds, spinning 
before the wind, and he realized, with a curious sense 
of relief, that the real moon had arrived at last. 

It came over him, suddenly, why the sea and the 
desert alike bred poets and philosophers, — silent men, 
save when stirred to expression, who thought and 
dreamed and thought again, and never found the 
answer to their questionings. To the Bedouin, plod- 
ding through the sands beside his camels, as to the 
man in the bows of a ship, watching the dolphin striker 
cut the waves a-twain, and cut and cut and cut, toward 
an end that never came, the size of life grew small and 
its meaning more vague, until it faded to an echo, 
dimly heard. Dim, vague, meaningless, bits of 
laughter came to Sears from the house. 

A cobweb barred his path, and he cursed softly as 
he tried to brush the clinging gossamer from his fore- 
head. His whole life, it occurred to him, had been 
clogged with cobwebs. Set in a path chosen less by 
reason than by instinct, struggling toward a goal quite 
undefined, not knowing if he would win it, not, indeed, 
knowing whether it would be worth the winning if 
he did. 

Why was he cursed with a single-minded passion 
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for discovery, with a curiosity altogether insatiable? 
Why was he powerless to forsake it, even when he 
saw, quite clearly, the pain it caused those he loved 
most? Clear before his eyes he saw Deborah and the 
countless little incidents of sacrifice his stubborn march 
had caused,—had required. Across the screen of 
his mind marched those whose lives had been entwined 
with his. They pointed scornful fingers at him and 
laughed, now in censure, now in sneering derision. He 
was selfish, they seemed to say, cruel when he wanted 
to be kind, and a failure. That made him think of 
Tig and the others. Yes, he was a failure; he hung 
his head before the pointing fingers. By all the stand- 
ards of the world, he was a failure —a failure —a 
failure. The crickets seemed to take up the word and 
make a jeering chorus of it. He shuddered, quailed 
before the censure of his own imaginings. 

Another spider web touched him, and he removed 
it, this time wearily. Poor, unhappy spider! <A 
curious sense of kinship came to him, as he brushed 
the clinging thread from his cheek. The spider, too, 
was an earnest laborer, and it was thus that his labors 
came to futility. Nor could he cease. Though his 
snares be broken night after night, and the dawn 
reveal only the wreckage of his hopes, the next set- 
ting of the sun would find him once again at his 
patient spinning,— and so on, and on, until the breath 
faded from his body. 

Was that, after all, the destiny of all things living: 
to press on toward the stars that seemed to guide, 
heedless of all counsel to turn this way or that, ears 
stopped to the music of the sirens, indifferent alike to 
the goal and the going underfoot, content only with 
movement? The moon, emerged like an actor from 
the wings, seemed to smile at him, and the stars 
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twinkled an echoing chorus. Like the instruments of 
a perfect orchestra, the brasses of the crickets and 
the wood winds of the palmettos added their weight 
to the swelling answer. That was the truth! Though 
a man painted badly, or wrote badly, or sought truth 
clumsily, or, indeed, lived awkwardly, as regards his 
fellows, it did not matter.. In the end, it mattered only 
that he had a destination, and that he was struggling 
toward it. Sears turned to the glowing lights of the 
house. He understood, now, why he was out of step 
with the people behind those shaded windows. Gifted, 
many of them, far beyond himself, they had tossed 
away their gifts in contempt, as children break costly 
toys. They were stationary — dancing like chips on a 
pond, related to nothing, moving only as the breeze 
carried them. They knew not whence they came, or 
whither they might be going, and they did not care 
to wonder. They were, he decided, the most tragic 
thing in nature. The spider’s web was broken, but he 
had spun it. The flower withered and hung useless 
from its stalk, but it had had its hour of glory, and 
the bee had yielded herself to it. But they — these 
humans, these most perfect of all things — had neither 
memories nor anticipations. They were to-day as they 
had been yesterday, and as they would be to-morrow. 
Sears laughed softly. He—the failure — pitied 
them! 

A shadow suddenly blotted out the light from one 
of the windows, and he realized that some one was 
walking slowly toward him. It was on the same path, 
and he drew himself from his whimsical fancies in 
preparation for the encounter. But he was not pre- 
pared for the surprise which came to him oyt of the 
darkness. 

The moonlight made faces recognizable at a few 
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feet, and he perceived that the figure coming slowly 
toward him was Lyman Wainright. The big man’s 
head was sunk upon his chest, and his hands were 
clasped behind his back. Evidently he was deeply 
engrossed in his thoughts. He was almost touching 
Sears before he realized that he was not alone in the 
garden. 

“H’lo— you out here too?” He growled the 
question, as if he felt Sears’s presence a kind of intru- 
sion. 

“T might ask you that,’ answered Sears, a trifle 
resentfully. ‘I got here first, you know.” 

“ All right. Don’t get huffy about it.” 

Wainright started to make off along the path, but 
Sears plucked at his sleeve. “Wait a minute, Lym. 
You — you act as if you had something on your mind.” 

Wainright halted irresolutely. ‘‘ You’re damn right 
I have.” His lips were curled in a surly expression, 
and his utterance was a little thick. It was evident 
that he had drunk considerably beyond the point of 
discretion. 

Sears hesitated to ask any questions. There was 
something too ominous in the other’s manner. “ I— 
I thought you were playing bridge?” he asked, for 
want of a better question. 

Wainright swayed uncertainly and caught at the 
trunk of a palm to steady himself. “I’m drunk, I 
guess,” he said bluntly. And then, drawing his lip 
over his teeth like an angry dog, he snapped, “ But 
I’m not blind!” 

“No?” Sears was silent, waiting. Clearly the big 
man had a trouble on his soul. 

“T tell you, I’m not blind,” he repeated. His rum- 
bling voice shook with suppressed passion. Suddenly 
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he sank against the tree, covering his eyes with his 
hand. “ But I wish to God I was,” he whispered. 
“What’s wrong, Lym? Do you care to tell me?” 
Wainright straightened with a jerk and stared 
stupidly at his brother-in-law. ‘‘ What good would 
it do?” he growled, with a brutal laugh. “ What 
could you do?” 


“T don’t know. But “ 
Suddenly Wainright’s big hand shot out and rested 
heavily on Sears’s shoulder. ‘“ You’re a queer egg, 


Ned. How — how in hell d’you get on so well with 
Deborah? ”’ 

Sears was a little embarrassed by the question. 
“ Why, I don’t know,” he stammered. “ [——” 

“Tt isn’t an accident, is it?” 

“ No—I don’t think so. We just understand each 
other, I guess.” 

Wainright nodded, making his shadow dance gro- 
tesquely on the grass. ‘“ That’s it— you understand 
her. But — but what’s a chap goin’ to do who doesn’t 
understand his wife? Damn it all— Connie and I 
used to get on well enough.” 

“Why — you get on fine now!” exclaimed Sears, 
not altogether sincerely. 

“The hell we do!” snapped Wainright. “It’s one 
scrap after another —and I'll be damned if I know 
what for. I tell you, I can’t understand it. I work 
like a dog to give her the things she wants — and then 
she kicks because I do. A fine bawling out she gave 
me when I got back from Jacksonville the other night 
— and the trip was worth ten thousand dollars if it was 
worth a cent. I got the best jobber in Florida to take 
our entire line. It 2 ‘ 

“Perhaps you are too immersed in business,” sug- 
gested Sears gently. 
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.““ Oh, tie a can to that stuff,’ Wainright blurted out. 
“That’s just an excuse. Fact is, she’s fed up on me. 
Any ass in trousers interests her more than I do. Damn 
it all, Ned —I—I'm jealous —I—God! I—I’m 
afraid of myself!” 

“You're a silly fool!” declared Sears in sudden 
exasperation. ‘What right have you got to be 
jealous? ”’ 

Wainright stared at him, blinking stupidly. ‘‘ What 
right have I got to be jealous? ’’ he mumbled, as if he 
did not understand the meaning of the words. And 
then, with a gesture as quick as the strike of a snake, 
he seized Sears’s wrist and squeezed it until the latter 
winced. “ Right?” he barked, and his teeth gleamed 
in the pale light. “I told you I wasn’t blind. D’ you 
think I don’t know the way she’s been carrying on 
with that God-damned Culver? The way he looks at 
her — 1 —I had to come out here or I’d broken every 
bone in his rotten body.” 

“You’re full of booze, Lym,” said Sears, with a 
forced chuckle. ‘“‘ You’ve just worked yourself into 
an alcoholic lunacy. Come to, old chap.’”’ He tried to 
speak soothingly, but he felt as helpless before the big 
man’s wrath as a storm-tossed leaf. 

For an instant Wainright accepted the suggestion 
and seemed to be curiously pleased with it. “ I suppose 
that has something to do with it,’ he muttered. “I’m 
certainly well fried —there’s no doubt about that.” 
Then his face darkened again. ‘No, by God— you 
can’t put it off that way. It isn’t just to-night. It was 
the same thing at home. And it isn’t only Culver — 
it’s anybody. She — she’s loose, I tell you. She ad 

“ Cut that out, Lyman,” said Sears sharply. “ You’re 
talking about your wife.” 

Wainright recoiled, as if Sears had struck him. 
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“ That’s right,” he said softly, in a voice from which 
all the passion had vanished. “ She is, isn’t she. I — 
I’m sorry, Ned. I—I—oh, I wish I had your 
tongue — maybe I could make you understand. But 
I’m not much at talking. And when a chap feels he’s 
going cuckoo 5 

“ Forget it, Lym,” said Sears soothingly. “ You're 
just having a bad dream.” 

“Forget it? Christ ——I wish I could!” The big 
man’s harsh voice broke to something like a sob, and 
he leaned against the tree, burying his face in his arm. 
“Everything going to smash—and I don’t know 
why!” 

Never, in all the years of their intimacy, had Sears 
seen his brother-in-law so profoundly moved. It 
shocked and amazed him, and he cursed his inability 
to be helpful. All he could do was to place his hand 
on the other’s heaving shoulder, and repeat, over and 
over again, in the manner he would use to an injured 
child, ‘‘ There, there, old man — everything’ll be all 
right — everything will be all right.’ But even as he 
spoke, he knew everything was not going to be all 
right. 

Wainright raised his head presently, and his eyes 
were full of the pain he did not know how to express. 
“Tell me, Ned?” he asked, with a wistfulness con- 
trasting strangely with his bulk. “ D’ you think I’m 
to blame?” And then, before Sears could answer, he 
voiced his own defense. “I — I’ve played square with 
her, Ned. I’ve given her everything I had. And I’ve 
been a clean liver, Ned — you know that. There aren’t 
any skeletons in my closet. What have I done to make 
her act like this?’ He shook his head in an expres- 
sion of bewildered helplessness, and he sighed deeply. 

Sears wanted desperately to say something that 
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would restore this broken giant to his manhood. It 
was a spectacle altogether heart-rending. But the easy 
words of solace that occurred to him were too obviously 
empty. It was folly to dismiss the man’s pain as a 
figment of the imagination. It could not be dismissed 
that way. And besides, forgotten incidents stirred in 
Sears’ memory, trifles unheeded at the moment of 
occurrence, but coming to life now with a new sig- 
nificance. He was no longer sure that Wainright was 
altogether the victim of delusions. There had been 
whisperings, innuendoes. 

“Connie’s been foolish, Lyman,” he said finally. 
“Partly your fault, too. You have neglected her a 
bit, you know.” 

Wainright did not raise his bowed head. ‘“ Maybe 
you're right, Ned,’”’ he mumbled. 

“ But this business of other men and all that — why, 
you’re making a mountain out of nothing, Lym.” 

“D’ you really think so, Ned?” The eagerness 
with which the big man raised his fear-haunted eyes 
was tragic. ‘“ Do you think so?” 

“Why, of course! Connie’s got to playing with a 
rather speedy crowd, and she’s been a little careless — 
that’s all. there is to it. And as for this chap 
Culver ai 

“The dog!” Wainright’s teeth came together with 
a Savage snap. 

“ Don’t waste rage on him, Lym,” continued Sears, 
striving to speak casually. “‘ He isn’t worth it. And 
Connie knows it as well as you do. She’s just amusing 
herself with him.” 

Wainright straightened, like a man letting a heavy 
load slip from his back. He held out his hand, and 
when he spoke, his voice had resumed its normal tim- 
bre. “Thanks, Ned. You— you're a good chap— 
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even if you are queer.”” The little laugh with which he 
said the words seemed to Sears quite natural and un- 
affected. 

He took the hand held out to him, conscious of its 
warm strength. “It’s funny to see you go to pieces 
like this, Lym,” he exclaimed impulsively. “ It — it’s 
not like you at all.” 

“It was the drink and the excitement got me, I 
guess. But forget it, Ned. I’m all right now.” 

Sears shot his final shaft. ‘I think the main 
trouble is that you’ve kept your peevishness to yourself. 
If I were you, I’d tell Connie just how you feel, and 
try to get together.” 

Wainright’s full lips curled momentarily in some- 
thing like a sneer. “ Perhaps you think I haven’t 
tried,” he said curtly. 

“Tn anger, maybe.’ Sears was silent for a mo- 
ment, breaking the twig he had in his fingers into little 
pieces. Then, at last, he said what had been forming 
in his mind all during the singular conversation. 
“Watch your step, Lyman,” he said, with quiet con- 
viction. “ You talk of breaking somebody’s bones. 
But nothing ever gets settled that way. You and 
Connie have been drifting apart — what’s the use of 
denying it? And there isn’t anybody — or anything — 
to blame for it, but yourself. I don’t think happiness 
is an accident —TI think you’ve got to work for it. 
And you don’t keep it, either, unless you keep working . 
for it. Think it over, Lym. You’ve given Connie a 
lot of things — but maybe it’s you she wants.” 

“ Thanks,” said Wainright curtly. “ Let’s go back 
to the house. It’s about time to be starting.” 

Sears felt, helplessly, as he followed the other man 
toward the gleaming lights of the windows, that he had 
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not made himself understood — that, indeed, he never 
could. 

The scores at the bridge tables were being made up 
as they came in, and their absence aroused no com- 
ment among those engrossed in the matter of debits 
and credits. The group at Colonel Bumstead’s table 
held Sears’ attention and gave him cause for much 
inward merriment. Despite the pleas of the rest of 
the party to hurry, the Colonel and Mrs. Wardlaw, 
the middle-aged widow of a man who had plunged 
wisely in Texas oil, remained with their heads to- 
gether over the score pad. Both were very polite, but 
the acrimony underneath was entirely apparent. The 
Colonel, who had kept the score, was trying, with no 
success whatever, to make clear that Mrs. Wardlaw 
owed nine dollars and a half: whereas she was equally 
convinced that she owed only nine dollars. They bade 
fair to remain in the debate for the rest of the night, 
and it was only when Wainright cut the Gordian knot 
by suggesting that they match, that the difficulty was 
settled. The irony in the situation, to Sears, lay in the 
fact that the signature of either the Colonel or the 
widow would have been good on a check in seven 
figures. 

The cards finished, every one became conscious of 
their costumes. There was much laughter and badi- 
nage, as Constance, like a hen with a lot of unruly 
chickens, marshaled her guests into the waiting auto- 
mobiles. 

It was a scene of loveliness which greeted them 
when they arrived at the Everglades. Against a green 
background of growing things, set out in such lavish 
profusion that it was hard to tell where Nature ended 
and man began, a colorful and fantastic pageant was 
spread before them. A Zouave in baggy trousers of a 
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scarlet that fairly sang against the foliage, strutted 
across the hall, arm in arm with Columbine. There 
were makeshift costumes in evidence, and costumes 
that spoke loudly of their costumer origin. But there 
were also costumes too perfect in their verity to jus- 
tify, to be burdened with such a playful word. Rumor 
had it that one of the guests, a noted producer of musi- 
cal comedies, had wired his wardrobe mistress in New 
York to send down what she could spare. Apparently 
she had emptied her treasury. 

Sears, standing with the other men, waiting for the 
ladies to emerge from their secondary toilette, watched 
the colors form in harmonies and reform in juxtapo- 
sitions that shrieked like the saxophone blaring in the 
ballroom. A reporter, notebook in hand, approached 
him, smiling interrogatively. ‘ And who is Little Boy 
Blue? ”’ she asked. 

“A person of no consequence,’ Sears answered, 
oddly embarrassed at her question. 

Undeterred, she tried again. ‘‘ Your name, please? ” 

“My name,” he began. A dull roar from the court- 
yard startled him, and he turned his head. Through 
the windows he could see a photographer, his outfit set 
up among the shrubbery, taking pictures of guests with 
distinguished costumes, or distinguished guests with 
costumes that did not matter. He seemed to be very 
busy. 

Sears turned back to the reporter. ‘‘ My name is 
legion,’ he said, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“And how do you spell that?”’ It was evident that 
she took her work seriously. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Sears saw the ladies 
of the party emerging from their retreat. “‘ As you 
prefer,” he said to the reporter, and went over to join 
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them — or rather to join Deborah, in whose proximity 
he felt most at ease. 

“ This won’t do!”’ he heard a voice behind him say. 
“Husbands and wives aren’t allowed to act that way 
here.” He turned to confront Mrs. Hilliard’s laugh- 
ing eyes. 

“Fortune is mine,” he cried gallantly. “May I 
escort you to the delights which lie beyond?” 

“T’m not so sure you'll find it a delight,” she an- 
swered slyly. “Is your tongue still waggling?” 

“ My wife seemed to think so. Why?” 

“Because I’m going to introduce you to father.” 

“ He’s here, then? ”’ 

“Yes. It would be unusual — any place but here — 
but the family was separated to-night. He and Martha 
dined on the Doanes’ boat. Billy Doane’s making 
quite a fuss over Martha, you know.” 

“T didn’t know it. And I don’t know Mr. Doane. 
But Martha’s worth making a fuss over.” 

She looked at him curiously. “You really like 
Martha, don’t you? Most people don’t.” 

“JT don’t agree with most people on most things. 
Why should Martha be an exception?” 

“ Well — it’s mutual, Mr. Sears. Martha’s strangely 
fond of you. She says she’s going to be your good 
aaiey. 

“So? How?” 

Mrs. Hilliard laughed enigmatically. “I don’t 
know, I’m sure. There’s father, now.” 

Skirting the crowded ballroom, and by a combina- 
tion of skill and good fortune avoiding collision with 
the scurrying waiters among the tables at the side, they 
finally reached the terrace beyond. Sitting at one of 
the little iron tables, his tall figure silhouetted against 
the silvery expanse of Lake Worth behind him, was a 
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man dressed as a Venetian doge. At his side, sipping 
an iced confection, was a dame in powdered wig who 
might have stepped from an eighteenth-century 
mezzotint. 

“Father, I want you to know Mr. Sears,” said Mrs. 
Hilliard. ‘“ And Lady Teazle— isn’t that who you 
said you were, Martha? —I think you know Little 
Boy Blue.” 

The older man rose and extended his hand slowly. 
Sears accepted it. For an instant the two surveyed 
each other, making quick appraisal, seeking to reconcile 
anticipations with reality. Subtle as it was, Martha 
sensed the tension. “ Sit down, Ned,” she said easily. 
“You men will want to talk. Whereas Mildred and 
I want to dance.” She pushed the half-finished ice 
from her and rose from the table. 

Sears felt suddenly uncomfortable at the prospect of 
being left alone with Mr. Cass. ‘‘ You don’t have to 
run yet,” he protested. 

“This is not where the dancing men congregate, 
Ned,” she responded. Sears found her smile strangely 
cryptic as she turned to Mrs. Hilliard, and said, ‘‘ Come, 
Middie—I think we can mount our broomsticks 
now.” 

As the two women vanished in the press, Sears won- 
dered what Martha’s words about broomsticks had 
meant. But his speculations were ended by the calm, 
vibrant voice of Mr. Cass. “I’ve heard a good deal 
about you, Sears.” 

The statement reached Sears’s ears with the force 
of a challenge. It was like a bugle call in a sleeping 
camp. Instantly all his faculties were on the alert, all 
his combativeness aroused. 

“And I about you,” he answered, and waitéd. 

Mr. Cass was not a man for futile sparring in pre- 
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liminaries. “My daughter tells me that you don’t 
approve of me?” 

Sears chuckled under his breath. ‘“ Did she specify 
in which particular?” 

For an instant, the older man seemed to lose his 
poise. But he regained it quickly. ‘‘ There is more 
than one, then? ”’ 

Sears nodded, lighting a cigarette with an affec- 
tation of indifference. “I have no reason to love 
you.” 

A grim smile flitted over the older man’s features. 
He appeared to find relish in the other’s bluntness. 
“Let us take them in order, then. You disapprove, 
I believe, of the memorial I propose to erect to my 
son?” 

“It is none of my business,” replied Sears, hesi- 
tant. 

“Tm making it your business by asking you. 
Why?” 

Sears found himself curiously nettled by the arro- 
gance of Mr. Cass’s blunt query. “If you know I 
disapprove, you also know why,” he answered irritably. 
“Tf Martha told you the one, she told you the other.” 

“Umn.” The older man pulled thoughtfully at his 
mustache. “Young man,” he said presently, and 
there was a faintly choleric note in his voice. “If, as 
you say you do, you know about me, you know that I 
am a successful man.”’ 

Sears inclined his head, meaning to signify that he 
was not stirred. ‘“ That is the prevailing impression.” 

“It happens to be a correct impression. I am suc- 
cessful. How do you explain it?” 

“Explain it?” Sears was thoroughly mystified. 
“Why should I attempt to explain it?” 

“ Because it is important — in view of certain things 
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I wish to say to you. Well—what do you say? 
Luck?” 

Sears jerked his head. “ Quite a bit — yes.” 

“ And hard work?” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

The older man’s fist came down suddenly on the 
table top, as if he would shatter the glassware upon it. 
But he checked the gesture in midair, and the blow fell 
as soundlessly as the pounce of a kitten. It was sig- 
ficant of the man,— tremendous energy, potential vio- 
lence, even, held always in check. ‘“ If you think, young 
man, that luck or hard work — or both — gave me the 
position I occupy — you're a fool.” 

“ But I didn’t say that,’ objected Sears. 

“ No— but you missed the thing you should have 
said. Well, let me answer my question by asking you 
one. You, I understand, are also successful.” 

“Te” Sears laughed ironically. 

The older man nodded, unsmiling. ‘In your line. 
I know more about you than you think. When I deal 
with a man, I make it a point to know all about him. 
Yes, you’re a success. Well—to what do you owe 
Tere 

Sears sat dumb, for a moment, before the question, 
shot at him with the directness of a bullet. How should 
he answer it? And then, dimly, he recalled a conver- 
sation with Deborah, as they sat, one summer after- 
noon on their little porch, talking about chemistry. 
“Why — my wife says it’s imagination,” he said diffi- 
dently. 

“And your wife’s right!” The older man’s hand 
came down on the table a second time, but with palm 
extended and with less restraint. The glasses danced 
and tinkled. “‘ ’m what I am because I have imagi- 
nation. I have less brains and less energy than most 
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of the men with whom I do business. But I beat them 
because I’ve got the imagination to use the other 
fellow’s ideas when I know they’re good.” 

Sears stirred restlessly. He was disappointed in Mr. 
Cass. Instead of the dynamic personality gossip had 
led him to expect, he found merely a garrulous old 
egotist whose garrulity threatened to become tedious. 

He was all the more startled, therefore, when the 
old man grinned sardonically and voiced his own un- 
uttered thought. ‘“ You think I’m just a chattering 
old idiot who likes to hear the sound of his own voice. 
But I’m not. I’ve merely been trying to make it clear to 
you why I’ve changed my mind.” 

He paused to relight a fresh cigar. Sears waited. 
He decided that he had made a mistake about Mr. Cass. 
Despite the latter’s gnarled fingers and white mustache, 
there was an atmosphere of virility about him that 
could not be denied. | 

“T’ve changed my mind all through life,” the old 
man went on presently. “ Usually I’ve changed it 
without any apparent rhyme or reason — people 
thought I was crazy. And the funny part of it is that 
half the time I didn’t have any reason. But I had 
what’s a lot better — I had imagination. All of which 
is a preliminary to telling you that I’ve decided to junk 
my plan of a memorial fountain— and spend the 
money the way you suggested.” 

Sears sank back in his chair, his mouth agape. “ My 
suggestion. Why—lI never made any suggestion!” 

“So? Have you forgotten your conversation with 
Martha Noble? She gave it to me verbatim, I think. 
‘Tf the money getters would line up behind the knowl- 
edge getters and all pull together ’ — that’s one phrase 
I recall. And another — ‘ instead of putting his money 
into brick and mortar, let him put it into brains.’ ” 
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“Did J say that?’? murmured Sears, awestruck at 
thus hearing his own words repeated, so significantly. 

“Martha says you did. Anyway, whether they were 
your words or somebody else’s — the fact remains that 
they caught my fancy. The idea appealed to me. I’ve 
wired my architects to stop work on the memorial.” 

“You mean fer 

Mr. Cass raised a silencing hand. “ Don’t interrupt 
me till I’ve finished. I have only a minute — the 
girls will be back. Yes, I’ve chucked the whole memo- 
rial idea — the brick and mortar one, as you called it. 
I’ve made most of my money out of chemistry — so 
I’m going to put some of it back. I’m going to estab- 
lish the James Cass Foundation — which will provide 
a permanent income for chemical research. I % 


“Tt— it’s simply splendid!’’ Sears could not re- 
frain from the ejaculation. 
The older man frowned. “Don’t interrupt. You 


can talk when I get through — maybe. Well, when I 
make up my mind to do a thing, I generally do it. The 
idea really came from you. It was only fair to give 
your college consideration. I’ve secured a report on it 
—standing, methods, personnel—everything. It 
seems to have good standing: There were others, of 
course — but I can’t cut it too fine. I’ve made the 
offer to your college.” 

“It’s splendid,” said Sears again, finding no better 
words to express his emotion. “ They accepted, of 
course?” 

“No.” The old man frowned, but there was an 
enigmatical twinkle in his eyes. ‘ You see, I had a 
string to the proposition.” 

Sears exhibited his disappointment. “ Oh — why 
did you?” 

The old man chuckled grimly. ‘“ When I do things, 
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I aim to do them my way. My offer to your college 
was made contingent upon their acceptance of a certain 
condition.” 

“ And they wouldn’t?”’ muttered Sears sorrowfully. 
“cc Oh ” 

“On the contrary, they did. But their acceptance, in 
turn, hinged upon a third factor.” 

“A third factor?” repeated Sears. ‘ Why se 

For the first time, the old man permitted himself an 
outright laugh. ‘‘ Yes. I said I’d make the gift, pro- 
vided they’d let me name the man who was to run it. 
They said they were willing. So it’s now up to the 
man.” 

“ And who is he?” cried Sears. 

“Ts there a mirror handy?” asked the old man 
softly. 

For a full minute, Sears did not grasp the truth. 
When he did, he went numb all over. He was quite 
unable to speak, though he struggled hard. 

The old man watched him for a moment. “ There 
was one other condition I forgot to mention,” he said, 
and his voice had its accustomed harshness. “If the 
man I picked tried to thank me, the whole proposition 
would become null and void.” 

Sears tried to smile, but the attempt was feeble. 
There was a huge lump in his throat, and his eyes 
swam with tears. 

“* Well — do you accept?”’ Mr. Cass had risen, and 
Sears realized for the first time how big a man he was. 

“Do I accept? Do I accept? God!” He covered 
his face with his hands. He was as limp as a wet 
cloth. 

“Tt’ll pay you a living wage,” the old man’s voice 
came to him as from a great distance. “ More than 
you get now, I suspect. It’s permanent, and all you 
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have to do to earn it is to — what was it you said? — 
‘work and study and find out new things about the 
world we live in’ —and try to make those youngsters 
grow up to be the kind of boy Jim Cass was.” 

When Sears raised his head, he found that he was 
alone. The tables all around him were filled with 
chattering, laughing groups, and the frenetic music 
came to him from the ballroom beyond. But the doge 
had vanished. 

He wanted to jump to a table top and shout the 
truth so that all the gay throng might pause in their 
gayety and hear the wonderful thing that had befallen 
him. But when he observed that he had become the 
object of whispering comment from one of the neigh- 
boring tables, he decided that circumspection must be 
his part. Lighting a cigarette with an elaborate as- 
sumption of nonchalance, he rose from his place and 
strolled leisurely in search of Deborah. From his 
manner no one would have guessed how keenly he 
desired to run. 

Finding Deborah was not so easy. The late diners 
had all arrived, and the place was crowded. Now and 
again, he caught glimpses of her, or thought he did. 
But before he could reach her side, the scene shifted, 
and he lost her again. Finally, however, his eager 
search was rewarded by the sight of a Chinese 
princess, accompanied by a musketeer, just vanishing 
among the trees on the terrace. With a muttered 
chuckle, he hurried in pursuit. 

His course took him to an unfrequented spot, and 
for an instant, he wondered what she could be about. 
It was not like Deborah to yield to such clandestine 
téte-d-tetes. Then he decided that she wag merely 
weary of too much music and lights and laughter and 
was seeking a moment’s respite. 
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She was sitting on a bench with her musketeer when 
he found her. ‘‘ You’ve given me a pretty chase!” he 
exclaimed, as he pushed the palm fronds aside and 
stood before her. Then a glimmer of moonlight fell 
on her face, and he realized his mistake. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Connie —I thought you 
were Deb.” 

Constance’s equanimity, momentarily shaken by his 
unexpected presence, was quickly restored. ‘“‘ She’s 
dancing, I think. You know Mr. Culver, of course.” 

The musketeer had risen. ‘ How are you, Sears,” 
he said easily. 

Sears gave him a curt nod and turned to go. 

Culver chuckled. “‘ You shouldn’t pursue your wife 
so closely, Sears. It isn’t done here, you know.” 

Sears stayed his departure long enough to answer, 
with a candor he regretted the instant the words had 
left his lips, “ It might be well if a few more husbands 
did likewise.” 

The remark was like a cue on the stage. With a 
snapping of branches, as sharp as pistol shots, the 
foliage parted, and a big figure stepped into the faintly 
lighted clearing. 

“That's damn well true, Ned,’ came Wainright’s 
voice, hoarse almost beyond recognition. 

“Lyman!” There was no perturbation in the way 
Constance voiced her husband’s name: only a profound 
resentment. “ Where did you come from?” 

He leered at her. ‘‘ Surprised to see me, eh? But 
pleased, I suppose. You're glad to see me too, Culver 
— what?” The musketeer, thus addressed, recoiled a 
little as the menacing face was thrust close to his. 

Sears stood in petrifaction, acutely alive to the spirit 
of tragedy which seemed to fill the little glade. The 
faint whine of a violin came from the distant club- 
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house. Aside from Wainright’s heavy breathing, it 
was the only sound. 

“Come, Lym,” said Sears, when the silence could be 
endured no longer. “Come.” It was plain, from the 
rhythmic swaying of the big figure, from Wainright’s 
passion of the early evening had deepened with more 
brooding and more alcohol. His fingers clenched and 
straightened in time with his breathing. “Come,” re- 
peated Sears, helpless and fearful. 

“ Shut up,” rasped Wainright. Suddenly his hand 
shot out, and he seized his wife’s wrist, jerking her 
from the bench. “ You go get your things!” 

“Lyman!’’ Constance’s eyes flashed. There was 
anger and mortification — and a little fear in her tone. 

“Get your things,’ he repeated, accompanying the 
words with a thrust that made her stagger momentarily. 

The musketeer, with a bound, placed himself be- 
tween her and her husband. “ Behave yourself, Ly- 
man,” he ordered. “Don’t you know what you’re 
doing?” 

Wainright stood with his legs braced wide apart, 
like some savage monster of the jungle about to charge. 
His nostrils were distended, and his eyes were filled 
with a baleful gleam. “‘ Yes — I know what I’m doing. 
I—I think I’m goin’ to smash your face — you 
dirty ie 

Culver, with the instinct of an experienced boxer, 
was quick to defend himself. But he was not quick 
enough. Wainright’s fist, with all the weight of his 
body behind it, came crashing through the other man’s 
improvised defense. There was the sound of flesh 
against flesh — like no other sound in the world — and 
the musketeer, lifted off his feet by the force of the 
blow, went flying backward into the underbrush. He 
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groaned weakly, clawing the air, like a blinded animal, 
and then lay quite still. 

Constance screamed, but the sound was stifled before 
it left her lips. It emerged only a gurgle of anguish. 
“Lyman,” she gasped. ‘‘ Oh — Lyman.” 

“Shut up,’ he ordered brutally. His eyes were 
fixed on the prostrate figure lying in the grass at his 
feet. Mechanically he rubbed his knuckles. ‘“ Get up, 
you —”’ he growled. Deliberately he kicked the un- 
conscious man. “Get up, I said.” 

“Get him home as fast as you can, Connie,’’ whis- 
pered Sears, horror-stricken by the scene he had wit- 
nessed. “And don’t argue with him. He doesn’t 
know what he’s doing.” 

“No,” mumbled Constance, as if the thought gave 
her a kind of solace. “ He doesn’t know what he’s 
doing.” 

“ He’s crazy drunk. Go quickly, Connie.” 

Timidly she laid her hand on her husband’s sleeve. 
“ Come, Lyman,” she begged. 

The sound aroused him from the lethargy into which 
he had fallen. Roughly he brushed her hand away. 
“Get your things,’ he growled. “ We're goin’ home. 
Y’ hear — we’re goin’ home.” 

“Yes, Lyman, dear —of course,” she answered 
soothingly. 

“ She’s got everything with her,” interposed Sears 
quickly. ‘Take him right through the trees here, 
Connie,” he whispered to her. “ You needn’t go 
through the Club. I'll take care of ” With a 
nod, he indicated the still figure in thc shrubbery. 

“Get your things,’ said Wainright for the fourth 
time. He spoke mechanically, as if the words repre- 
sented an idea formed long since. His tone was less 
brutal, as if the fire in his blood had burnt itself out. 


’ 
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When Constance put her arm in his, he followed her 
docilely, like a man in a trance. ‘‘ We're goin’ home,” 
he kept muttering to himself. If he were conscious 
of Sears’s presence, he gave no sign of it. 

Sears watched them disappear among the trees. 
Constance held close to her husband, as one might guide 
a blind man through the traffic of crowded city streets. 
Her shoulders shook with the emotion she struggled 
bravely to repress. It was as fantastic a spectacle as 
the devil’s mass, thought Sears: the supreme irony of 
Wainright, with murder in his heart, standing with 
flaming eyes, all the elemental passions loosed,— in the 
bare knees of a Boy Scout. It was a picture, sharply 
drawn, of the gossamer film which man, in his vanity, 
was pleased to call civilization. In this spot, two ex- 
amples of the highest form of life developed on the 
planet, garbed and primed for light amusement — two 
elemental males — had faced each other, with a female 
as their prey between them. A few feet away, ladies 
and gentlemen danced and gossiped and played at cards, 
their placid contentment with themselves never to be 
stirred by realization that fifty thousand years can slip 
from a man in the winking of an eye. To Sears, the 
knee pants and blouse that Wainright wore became 
symbolic: absurd and grotesque, but very significant. 
Underneath lay the elemental animal,—ready at a 
touch to claw and tear and have its will. 

Thoughtless people, if they knew, would of course 
ascribe the shocking episode to alcohol. That explana- 
tion did not satisfy Sears. It was his conviction that 
alcohol never created anything, either bad or good; 
it merely revealed what was there already. It was a 
solvent, cutting through the lacquer of five hundred 
centuries,— for woe or weal, a revelation always. 

These thoughts flashed through his mind in an in- 
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stant. Then he heard, in the stillness, the heavy breath- 
ing of the prostrate musketeer, and he was aroused to 
the necessity of action. With a grimace — for he did 
not welcome the obligation which chance had thrust 
upon him —he felt the unconscious man’s pulse. It 
was rather feeble, and he raced back to the clubhouse, 
suddenly fearful of even worse consequences than he 
had expected. 

By an effort of will, he managed to conceal his agita- 
tion when he approached the manager and asked for a 
doctor. “A friend of mine cut his hand — rather 
badly,” he explained with all the nonchalance he could 
muster. 

The manager thought that Doctor Weby was among 
the guests, and after an interminable wait, a page found 
him and brought him to Sears. 

“He — he’s out on the terrace,’ explained Sears. 
“Tf you don’t mind hurrying, doctor i‘ 

The manager proffered his assistance, and the page 
stood curiously by. Several of the guests, recognizing 
Doctor Weby, stared curiously. One man even went 
so far as to express his curiosity. But Sears, ignor- 
ing curiosity and proffers of assistance alike, took the 
doctor by the arm and led him, at a speed which be- 
came almost a run at the end, to the spot where Culver 
still lay. 

The doctor, his professional manner contrasting 
oddly with the frivolity of his costume—he was 
garbed as Harlequin— made a rapid examination. 
Then he looked up, and there was accusation in his 
tone. ‘‘ You said he’d cut his hand?” 

Sears nodded. “I didn’t want to have any talk.” 

“ The man’s jaw is broken.” 

To the doctor’s questioning and a little hostile look, 
Sears returned a candid recital of the episode. ‘“ He 
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had a fight with another chap. Drinking, you 
know - 

“Culver doesn’t drink,” said the doctor coldly. 

Sears shrugged his shoulders. “ The other man had 
enough for two.” 

“T don’t suppose you care to tell who the other man 
was?” said the doctor skeptically. 

Sears understood his skepticism at once. He laughed 
under his breath. ‘‘ Yes, it was another man. Gosh, 
you don’t think J could hit a chap like that?” 

The doctor’s eyes gave him a quick appraisal. 
“No,” he said reluctantly. “I don’t think you could. 
Culver’s no bantam.” 

“Ts it—is it serious?” Sears put the question 
fearfully. 

The doctor shook his head. “I don’t think so. 
Though concussion’s possible, of course.’”’ Then, with 
the single-mindedness of the physician, he dismissed 
the whys and wherefores and concentrated upon his 
work. “Go and get help,’ he ordered. “‘ We'll get 
him up to his room. Fortunately, he’s living at the 
club.” 

Sears hurried back to ‘the manager. ‘‘ Come with 
me,” he whispered. And as they made their way 
through the palms and shrubbery, Sears explained the 
situation. ‘‘ We’ve got to get him up the back way,” 
he said. “And the thing must be kept quiet. You 
understand? ”’ 

“T think I’ve had enough experience to understand 
that,” said the manager stiffly. 

“Tt was an accident,” declared Sears earnestly. 

“Oh — of course.” It was quite obvious that the 
manager did not believe it was. - 

Together they stealthily carried the limp form of 
Culver to his room, where the doctor made a more 
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careful examination. At its conclusion, he assured 
Sears that there was nothing more serious than he had 
anticipated. ‘“ He’ll be laid up a bit — but that’s all.” 
“Thank God,” murmured Sears fervently. 
“ He got an awful wallop,” declared the doctor, with 


a kind of awe. “I wonder who did it.” 
“You'll never know — unless Culver tells you,” said 
Sears bluntly. “ You have no further need of me?” 


When the doctor shook his head, he bowed and went 
out of the room. It suddenly occurred to him that he 
had not yet told Deborah of his conversation with 
Mr. Cass. All thought of Culver and his misfortune 
taded from his mind as though they had never existed. 
He took the stairs two steps at a time, his eyes search- 
ing the colorful throng for a Chinese princess. 


“JT didn’t read nearly as much as I expected to,” 
said Sears to his wife, as they sat in the Pullman, home- 
ward bound. 

“ And I didn’t get much of a rest,” laughed Deborah. 
“T’m all worn out.” The sparkle of her eyes against 
the glowing copper of her cheeks belied her words. 

“Tt certainly was hectic,” sighed Sears. He stared 
out of the window. There was no sound save the 
rhythmic click, as the wheels met the joints in the rails, 
and the muffled creaking of the car itself. 

Deborah closed her eyes drowsily. Presently she 
opened them again. “Those last three days were 
ghastly,” she said, with a little shudder. 

He nodded his agreement. “I wish we might have 
left before that affair at the Everglades.” 

“T don’t know,” said Deborah. “I think Connie 
was glad to have somebody there she could talk to. 
Poor child!” 

“Do you think she’ll go through with her idea?” 
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“ About leaving him? Oh, absolutely. She says 
she won’t ask a divorce, because of the children. But 
she won't live with him. Her mind’s made up on that.” 

Sears shook his head gloomily. “ Poor old Lym. 
Gosh, I never saw a man so broken up. I had a little 
talk with him, just before we left. He’s heart-broken. 
He said he wouldn’t stand in the way of anything she 
wanted to do — admitted they couldn’t possibly go on 
together any longer, and all that. But he begged me 
to tell him if I thought it was his fault.” 

Deborah wiped away the tears that had formed in 
her eyes. ‘“ Poor Lyman. Of course it isn’t his 
fault.” 

“Nor hers,” said Sears. “It’s just the way they’ve 
lived.” 

“ That’s all. And what a pity! Oh, Ned — what a 
pity they couldn’t see what it would all lead to.” 

She closed her eyes again, and he picked up the book 
which had fallen to the floor. He read silently for a 
little while. Then he reached over and touched 
Deborah on the arm. “ Listen to this, Deb. 

“Tt is uncanny to think of a race of creatures such 
as these, dreaded by every living being, wholly domi- 
nant in their continent-wide sphere of action, yet born, 
living out their lives, and dying, dumb and blind, with 
no possibility of comment on life and its fullness, of 
censure or of applause —the blind grip of instinct 
holds them... . .’” 

a Tastinct = — that’s all they have,’’ murmured Debo- 
rah. ‘ Eating and sleeping and drinking and dancing 
— it’s all they have! ”’ 

“ “Through sun and cloud,’ went on Sears, “ ‘ day 
and night, hous after hour — the masters of the jungle 
have become their own mental prey.’ ” 

Deborah opened her eyes. ‘‘ What a perfect pic- 
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ture of the life those people lead,” she exclaimed. - 
“Possessing everything — and slaves to it. Who wrote 
that, Ned?” 

“Tt’s my friend, Beebe, again,’ answered Sears, with 
a slow smile. “ But he’s not talking about veople — 
it’s part of a chapter on the army ant!” 


CHAPTER XV 


“ Anything in the mail for me?” asked Mr. Ball, 
putting down his paper and eying his wife as she ran 
through the pile of letters beside her plate. 

“The usual bills,’ she answered absently. ‘“ No— 
here’s a note from Deb.” 

An expression of pain crossed Mr. Ball’s pale coun- 
tenance, and he sipped his orange juice as if it gave him 
no pleasure. “It'll be about Connie, I suppose.” 

For a moment, Mrs. Ball held the envelope in her 
slender fingers without opening it. Then, with a long 
sigh, she inserted her butter knife under the flap and 
extracted the contents. “Shall I read it to you, 
Norris? ” 

““T do wish it hadn’t come till after breakfast,” he 
murmured with faint petulance. 

““T suppose you can bear it if I can?” his wife an- 
swered coldly. 

He coughed apologetically, as he took out his watch, 
“I’m a little late, my dear. I si 

For an instant, she stared at him, a withering interro- 
gation in her eyes. Then it suddenly left her, and her 
eyes grew moist. It occurred to her husband, watching 
her apprehensively, that his wife had become an old 
woman. He glanced past her to his reflection in the 
mirror on the sideboard, and he sighed. He, too, was 
old — very old. His apprehension left him. ‘ Read the 
letter, Mary,” he said softly. » 

Her voice shook a little at first. But she quickly 
steadied it — relatively, at least. 
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Mummie, dear: 

Well, I’ve had another good talk with Con. As I 
told you the other night, I thought I could get her to 
give up the idea of a divorce — and she has . . 


“ Thank God for that,” said Mrs. Ball, putting down 
the note and gazing out of the window. 

“Go on, Mary,” urged her husband. ‘“ That isn’t 
ais itr = 

“ No — but it’s the most important thing,” she re- 
plied, taking up the letter again. 


. .. She agreed that for the children’s sake any 
divorce was unthinkable. There isn’t going to be any 
outward separation, either. Lyman’s going to stay at 
the house, just as if nothing had happened, and 


Mr. Ball shook his head sadly. ‘“‘ That won’t last, 
I’m afraid.” 

“T see no reason why it shouldn’t,” answered his 
wife, seemingly surprised at his pessimism. “It has 
in a good many homes we both know.” 

The years had not made Mr. Ball more combative. 
He relinquished the objection at once. “ Well, per- 
haps it will,’ he agreed. “ What else does she say?” 


. she’s going to try to behave as if everything was 
as it should be. Lyman’s been awfully sweet all 
through the thing — nobody could be sorrier than he is 
over what happened down South. And Con, as a 
matter of fact, doesn’t blame him particularly for that. 
It is really curious — neither one seems to blame the 
other — that’s what makes it so hard to do anything 
about it) 0. 


Again Mrs. Ball laid the letter beside her plate, and 
again she stared through the window at the neighbor- 
ing fence. “ She’s right—it is past all understand- 
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ing,” she said slowly. “I tried to talk to Connie — 
but I could get nothing out of her. She just shrugged 
her shoulders and wouldn’t tell me anything.” 

‘Perhaps she had nothing to tell?’ suggested Mr. 
Ball diffidently. 

To his surprise, his wife agreed with him. “ Per- 
haps.” 

“Funny, isn’t it,” he mused. “ You always thought 
Connie was going to be the happy one, and ‘! 

She flared in resentment at that. “J thought so? 
Didn’t you?” 

He shook his head. “I had my doubts,” he said 
doggedly. “‘I—I’ve seen a good many men start out 
like Lyman — and end up — with nothing.” 

“Nothing? Why 2 

“Oh — not money,” he hastened to explain. ‘“ Other 
things. Do you know what Carey told me when I 
was over to the bank the other day? He turned and 
pointed to the main floor — it’s the biggest banking 
floor this side of New York, they say. And he said, 
‘ Norris, I'd trade all this for your love of books.’ ” 

“Flattery!”” snapped Mrs. Ball contemptuously. 

““Why should he flatter me?” countered Mr. Ball, 
with a surprised elevation of his eyebrows. ‘‘ No— 
it wasn’t that. He meant it. I could tell. He— he’s 
missed something.”’ 

“So have you.” With a brisk movement, strangely 
youthful in its vigor, Mrs. Ball picked up her daugh- 
ter’s letter again and continued to read. Her voice, 
however, had the quaver of age. 


. . . No one really is to blame, either. They’ve just 
gotten on each other’s nerves, I think. Con won’t 
admit it, but I think she more than half agtees with 
me. Anyway, she’s going to take the children and go 
abroad. I’m very hopeful that a separation like that, 
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and the thorough scare they’ve had, will clear the air, 
a they'll look at things in a different light next 
all 


“That’s my opinion, too,’ declared Mrs. Ball. 
“What they need is perspective.’ Her conviction 
found expression in a much more cheerful tone. The 
cheerfulness, however, was momentary. Her voice 
shook as she read the next paragraph:. 


I’m very hopeful— but Ned isn’t. He says the 
whole trouble began long ago, and that it has its roots 
in their way of looking at life. He says that they’ve 
gotten everything they thought they wanted, and now 
they're having the inevitable reaction when they find 
that what they have doesn’t satisfy them. Maybe he’s 
right. I don’t know. But I hope not... 


Mr. Ball stirred his coffee. “I don’t know either,” 
he said in a tone so low that he seemed to be speaking 
to himself. “ But I’m afraid he’s right. I’m afraid 
he is.” 

Abruptly, as if a mask had been taken from her, 
Mrs. Ball lost all her fire. She passed her hand slowly 
across her forehead, as if overcome with a great 
weariness. “ And I’m afraid I was wrong,” she mur- 
mured, in a voice scarcely more audible than her hus- 
band’s. ‘‘It—jit makes me wonder. Oh, it makes me 
wonder — and wonder — and wonder. I was so sure 
I was right. I think I was right, too. But perhaps 
rightness isn’t all there is to it. Perhaps — perhaps — 
Norris — you have no imagination, so you won’t un- 
derstand it — but do you know the thought that comes 
over me? It occurs to me that perhaps I— I’m to 
blame 7 

Mary Ball rarely revealed her emotions. They were 
the more poignant when she did. Her anguish now, 
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restrained though it was in its expression, was a 
dreadful thing to witness. Awkwardly her husband 
pushed back from his place and went to her. 

“ There, there,” he said, patting her on her shoulder. 
“You're not to blame — what a silly idea. You made 
a mistake, I guess —I always thought you did — but 
you’re the honestest person I ever knew. And that’s 
what counts most.” 

She seized his hand and clung to it, as if it were the 
one thing between her and débacle. He felt the pres- 
sure, and suddenly, as its significance came over him, 
he smiled,— a smile that a painter would love to paint, 
if his dimmed eyes would let him. It was a baffling 
smile: Norris Ball was smiling because he realized that 
at the bottom, his wife depended upon him. 

His eyes fell upon the letter, lying open under his 
wife’s fingers. There was a postscript she had not 
read: 


Ned’s established in his new job at last. And 
he’s borrowed on his prospects to the extent of buying 
Tig a lathe. (Tig wants me to assure you that it’s 
“screw cutting ’— whatever that may be.) It’s hard to 
tell which of my blessed children is the happiest! Do 
men ever really grow up, mother ? 


ils 


altho 


